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VoLumE XLIII JuNE, 1928 NUMBER 2 
XVIII 
THE COWARD KNIGHT AND THE DAMSEL 
OF THE CAR 


MONG the many curious episodes in the Grail Romance, 
Perlesvaus,' that of the Coward Knight has received com- 
paratively little attention. It is mentioned by Birch-Hirschfeld? 
and by Brugger*® and a few pages are devoted to it by Professor 
Nitze in his dissertation. The most recent, as well as the fullest, 
treatment which it has received thus far is that given to it by 
Miss Jessie Weston.’ Professor Nitze and Miss Weston make the 
story of the Coward Knight the basis of their argument as to the 
relative date of Perlesvaus and Manessier’s continuation of Chré- 
tien, since this happens to be the only episode common to these 
two texts. But though they deal with precisely the same evidence 
they arrive at opposite conclusions. The question, therefore, ap- 
pears te be one which invites further discussion. Before con- 
sidering their arguments, however, it will be convenient to have 
before us an outline of those portions of the romance which deal 
with the Coward Knight and his lady, the Damsel of the Car. 


When Gawain, about to part company with the Damsel of the 
Car, is rebuked by one of her attendants for having failed to inquire 
concerning her peculiarities, she tells him that he will learn the 
reason of them ‘‘only by the most coward knight in the world, that 
is mine own knight and goeth to seek me and knoweth not where 
to find me.’ 

Some time later Gawain meets the knight in question. 


1 Tr. by Sebastian Evans with the title, The High History of the Holy Grail, 
London 1910. 

2 Die Sage vom Gral, Leipzig, 1877. 

3 “Enserrement Merlin,” Z/ft. fir franzis. Sprache, XXIX. 

4W. A. Nitze, The Old French Grail Romance, Perlesvaus, Baltimore 1902 
(Johns Hopkins Univ. Diss.). 

5 “The Perlesvaus and the Story of the Coward Knight,” Mod. Phil., XX (1922), 
379-397. 

* Branch II—Title 4, p. 32. 
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As soon as he sees Gawain he calls out to him for God’s sake to 
do him no hurt. His appearance is as striking as his cowardice. 
The armour which he wears is disarranged: his shield and spear 
upside down, his habergeon and chausses about his neck. And he 
himself rides backward on his horse. Gawain is much amused: 
he would have laughed outright had he not been so heavy of heart 
because of an adventure that had just befallen him. He reassures 
the knight, however, greets him, finds out that he is ‘‘the Damsel’s 
Man of the Car,” and helps him to set his armour to rights, for 
as soon as the Coward has recognized Gawain’s shield he dismounts 
and seeks to rearrange his gear. But the change in his appearance 
does not alter his character. He stands by without striking a blow 
while Gawain defends himself against a knight who attacks him, 
and upon the conclusion of the fight comments in the following 
pacific fashion: ‘‘Sir, I have no mind to be so hardy as are you; 
for, so God help me, had he defied me in such wise as he defied you, 
I should have fled away forthwith, or elsewise I should have fallen 
at his feet and cried him mercy.” “You wish for nought but 
peace,” says Gawain. ‘“‘By St. James,” replies the Coward, 
“therein are you quite right, for of war cometh nought but evil; 
nor never had I no hurt nor wound save some branch of a tree or 
the like gave it me, and I see your face all seamed and scarred in 
many places. So God help me of such hardiesse make I but small 
account, and every day I pray God that He defend me.’”” 

The Coward then gives Gawain some explanation of his Damsel’s 
peculiarities, and they depart their several ways. They meet but 
once again, when Gawain sees the Coward fleeing for dear life 
from a knight who, he says, “‘hath a look so fierce that I thought 
I was dead when I saw it.’’® 

The Knight Coward reappears but twice more in the romance, 
both times in connection with Perceval. When Perceval first meets 
him he is surprised that a knight so comely should be such a coward 
and he takes him in hand to make him brave. An opportunity 
offers immediately, for they come upon two damsels who are in 
the power of a robber knight. The Coward is forced to defend 
them and he acquits himself so well that Perceval dubs him the 
Knight Hardy.® 

At another time, the Coward, now the Knight Hardy, defending 
Sir Perceval’s sister from her oppressor Aristot, vanquishes him, 
but only at the cost of his own life.’ Finally, Sir Perceval receives 
the thanks of the Coward Knight’s brother for making him brave, 
since “better is he dead sith that he died with honour than that 
he should live with shame.’””™ 


7 Branch IV, Titles 5 and 6, pp. 51-2. 
8 Branch XII, 1, p. 154. 

® Branch XVII, 4-7, pp. 200 ff. 

10 Branch XXXII, 1-3, pp. 327 ff. 

1 Branch XXXV, 25, p. 376. 
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The Coward’s lady is no less remarkable than her knightly 
servant. Robed in silk and gold, attended by two damsels, and 
followed by a richly ornamented car which is drawn by three white 
harts, she carries her right arm slung in a stole of gold about her 
neck and wears an elaborate head-gear only to hide a head “all 
bald without hair.” In her hand is the head of a King sealed in 
silver and crowned with gold and one of her attendants carries, 
sealed in lead and crowned with copper, the head of the Queen 
who betrayed the King as well as the 150 knights whose heads, 
variously sealed in gold, silver and lead are in the Car drawn by 
the harts. In every way, the Damsel of the Car embodies the 
significance of the Grail Quest. She may not dismount from her 
mule in the presence of knights ‘“‘until such time as the Graal be 
achieved,”’ nor will she have any hair on her head until that happy 
day, and not till then may one of her damsels cease to do penance 
by going on foot in the fashion of a running footman. 

Furthermore, she plays the part of Grail Messenger by bringing 
to Arthur’s court the news of the Fisher King’s languishment. 
It is she who points out in every case the evils that will be righted 
once the Grail is achieved, and in every instance foreshadows the 
events of the central adventure of the romance. Thus, for example, 
Gawain’s experience with her, when he forgets to ask the sig- 
nificance of her peculiarities, is but a premonition of what will 
occur to him at the Grail Castle. She brings word to Perceval 
concerning his sister and calls on him to protect the New Law.” 


Miss Weston thinks that Manessier’s version is inferior to the 
Perlesvaus and an obvious reworking of it; Nitze, that it is more 
skilful and more primitive. Again, though they agree that the two 
versions go back to an earlier story in which a handsome coward 
is changed into an ugly hero, they differ as to the inter-relationship 
of the versions, Nitze holding that they are independent of each 
other while Miss Weston asserts that “there is a direct affiliation 
between the two.” 

I am inclined to agree with Miss Weston in postulating a direct 
relationship between Manessier and Perlesvaus, but with Nitze 
in considering Manessier the earlier. Miss Weston’s evidence does 
not seem to me to be conclusive. For example, the fact that in 
the Perlesvaus the knight himself is riding backwards while in 
Manessier he only carries his arms behind him hardly justifies 
the inference that “‘such a feature would undergo modification 
rather than exaggeration at the hands of a later writer.’’ Further- 
more, I cannot see why the absence of the Gawain episode in 

2 Tbid., II, 1-2, pp. 23 ff; 2-4, pp. 26 ff; III, pp. 33-4; VI, 11, pp. 80-1; IX, 
2-7, pp. 112 ff; 11-18, pp. 118 ff; XI, 1, p. 141; XV, 32, p. 194; XXII, 4, p. 269; 
XXXII, 11, p. 334; XXXII, 15, p. 336; XXXV, 22, p. 372; XXV, 26, p. 376. 
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Manessier must be due to condensation on the part of the later 
author, since its presence in the Perlesvaus might equally well be 
considered as an expansion of an earlier version. It is undoubtedly 
true, again, that the incident in which the maidens are rescued 
is more adequately motivated in the Perlesvaus where the knights 
must deal with but one robber, whereas in Manessier there 
are ten of them with footmen; and it is equally true that the 
tournament episode, which occurs in Manessier but not in the 
Perlesvaus, is very banal. But why should these be “unhappy 
alterations” on the part of Manessier rather than improvements 
made by the author of the Perlesvaus, for whose creative powers 
Miss Weston herself has so much respect? 


He has made admirable use of his material [she writes], the whole 
scheme is well knit, the adventure which forms the turning point of the 
hero’s life is ingeniously motived, the rescued maidens are friends of 
Gawain and owe their danger directly to his action, thus connecting the 
two parts of the story, and, as the circumstances of his death, are in 
complete harmony with and form a dramatic conclusion to, the previous 
adventure The author of the Perlesvaus was possessed of very 
considerable constructive ability, and made free and independent use of 
his material. 


Nitze’s arguments seem to me more convincing than Miss 
Weston’s. He holds that the knight’s death, not related by Man- 
essier, is an obvious amplification of the original tale, grafted upon 
the source to complete the story and “enforce the special moral 
of the version,” for “obviously the story has a didactic purpose 
so that we cannot go far wrong in calling it a knightly fable, if 
the term be admissable’”’; that this incident, “‘the main points 
upon which the romances differ,” is therefore “somewhat more 
than a mere addition”; and that, furthermore, the fact that in 
the Perlesvaus the Coward Knight adjusts his armour before Ga- 
wain has a chance to taunt him indicates corruption of the 
original story.4 

Finally, it will be noted that in'the Perlesvaus the story of the 
Coward Knight is very closely connected with that of the Damsel 
of the Car. Had Manessier been familiar with this form of the 
story, he would scarcely have taken the trouble to disentangle and 
separate these two motifs, nor is it likely that he could have 
succeeded in obliterating all traces of the Damsel. Since the 


8 Nitze, op. cit., p. 84. 
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connection between Manessier and Perlesvaus is too close to sup- 
pose an independent use of similar sources or even of the same 
source, it is reasonable to suppose that the author of the Perlesvaus 
took the figure of the Coward Knight directly from Manessier, 
simplifying to advantage the episode of the damsels, omitting the 
commonplace incident of the tournament, and, with symbolic in- 
tent, introducing the Damsel of the Car and making the Coward 
ride backward on his horse. 

The view that Manessier’s is the earlier of these two versions 
is confirmed by noting the existence of the Coward Knight story 
unconnected with the Damsel of the Car in the Ipomedon, which 
was prior to either Manessier or the Perlesvaus. 

This ‘‘three-decker metrical romance,’’"* composed by Hugh of 
Rutland about 1187, is remarkable for its combination of adven- 
tures which appear to be borrowed from Arthurian romance, with- 
out being actually connected with the Arthurian cycle. 

The plot of Ipomedon has been analysed by Professor Carter 
into two main themes: “the three days’ tournament, and the 
rescue of a besieged lady by a knight who plays the fool.”’ Pro- 
fessor Carter has studied the first of these themes in connection 
with the group of folk-tales to which it belongs, showing that 
except for the substitution of the tournament for some more prim- 
itive test, the romance draws largely upon the material of folk- 
lore. 

Among other incidents, we note that in all the folk tales ex- 
amined, as well as in the Ipomedon, the hero “‘on each day wins 
the tournament and departs secretly, keeping his identity un- 
known. The Princess each day implores the hero to take part; 
he says he will, but apparently does not, thus keeping her in con- 
tinual suspense. On his return each day he is laughed to scorn.” 
Now the I pomedon differs from the fairy-tales and from analogous 
romances in its characterization of the hero and hence in the reason 
for which he is laughed to scorn. Ipomedon is considered an ab- 
solute coward: 


Cowarde be countennaunce he semyd, 
To hardenes nothynge he yemyde, 
To melle hym there wythall: 

When knyghtes yede to turnement, 


4 C. H. Carter, [pomedon (Haverford Essays), Haverford, 1909, p. 237. The 
reference to the Coward Knight story in this romance I owe to Professor Carleton 
Brown. 
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There to wold he take no tente, 
Nother grette ne smalle; 

Of dedes of armus when they spake 
Ipomadon wolde turne his bake 
And hye oute of the hall; 

He wold here of no chevalrye; 
Prowde men of the courte for thy 
Cowarde gan hym call. 


At the same time he is handsome: 


A noble countenaunce he hade, 

A blyther and a better made 

Before they had not sene. 

Also bryght his coloure shone 

All hym lovyd, that lokyd hym one, 
Both lord and lady shene (stanza 31). 


and the lady who falls in love with him bemoans the circumstance 
that one so handsome should be a coward: 


Allas, that ever so grette gentryse 
Ys lost on hym for cowardice, 

Woo worthe destone, 

Syn he is so fayre of face 

That god had not gevyn hym grace, 
Of hert hardy to bee! (stanza 46) 


and again: 


The quene cursyd his desteny, 
Wyth oute prowes that he shuld be, 
That was so fayre off face (stanza 255). 


Thus we have in this early romance a hero who is indubitably 
a handsome coward, and this circumstance is sufficiently unusual 
in Arthurian tradition to warrant our assuming a connection be- 
tween it and the Coward Knight episode of the Grail Romances. 
If this connection be admitted, the emphasis on the knight’s good 
looks in Hugh of Rutland’s romance would tend to substantiate 
Miss Weston’s and Professor Nitze’s “ugly hero” tale, and to 
bring Ipomedon closer to Manessier than to the Perlesvaus, where 
the knight’s beauty is not emphasized but only suggested. It is 
to be noted, however, that even here this original tale is no more 
than implied. The three days’ tournament corresponds to the 


5 I pomedon, ed. E. Kilbing, Breslau 1889, stanza 44. 
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tournament of King Baudemagus in Manessier, an episode omitted 
in Perlesvaus, while the encounter with the damsels which occurs 
in Manessier and Perlesvaus does not appear in Ipomedon. 

It is not impossible, therefore, that Manessier knew the J pome- 
don and utilized it for his purpose; that he retained the tournament 
but omitted the “rescue” motif which was not so appropriate to 
his type of romance, but that instead of the rescued lady he substi- 
tuted the damsel attacked by robber knights; and that, finally, 
in order to emphasize the peculiarity of his hero and to make 
him even more laughable than formerly, he added the description 
of his disarranged armour. 

The author of the Perlesvaus made two important changes in 
Manessier’s form of the story. He made the knight sit backwards 
on his horse, and he pressed him into the service of the Damsel 
of the Car. I shall now consider the significance of these additions. 

The supposition that the original form of the story was one in 

which a handsome coward was changed into an ugly hero does 
not seem to me to be wholly satisfactory. In the first place, no 
version can be mentioned, so far as I know, in which this transfor- 
mation forms the central theme. Indeed, Nitze uses the fact 
that Manessier emphasizes the knight’s beauty without any refer- 
ence to the sacrifice of it as evidence that his version is second- 
hand. The rest of Nitze’s argument, which is based on this 
assumption, concerns largely the inappropriate change of name: 
Biaus Mauvais should have been Biaus Coarz and this should 
have become Li Laiz Hardis and not the Biaus Hardiz.° Miss 
Weston supports Nitze’s hypothesis and cites instances in Ar- 
thurian tradition where Li Biaus Coarz and Li Laiz Hardi figure 
prominently either separately or together. She mentions especi- 
ally Erec, where Li Biaus Coarz and Li Laiz Hardi are mentioned 
fifth and sixth in the list of knights of the Round Table, and the 
Chastel Orguellous compilation where Li Laiz Hardi plays a leading 
réle in the introductory episode. Unfortunately, the examples 
adduced here by Miss Weston have nothing in common with our 
incident. In Erec, Li Biaus Coarz and Li Laiz Hardi are only 
mentioned, while Miss Weston’s own summary of Li Laiz Hardi 
episode in Chastel Orguellous shows how little bearing it has on 
our problem:!” 


6 Nitze, op. cit., p. 86 and note p. 87. 
17 Weston, The Legend of Sir Perceval; London 1909, II, 202. 
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Arthur, having launched a general accusation of treason against the 
knights of the Round Table, retires to his ‘loge’ and fastens the door. 
The knights follow, indignantly demanding an explanation, and Gawain 
forces his way in. The knights crowd after him, and Li Laiz Hardiz makes 
himself a spokesman for all. He is introduced on the scene in a remarkable 
passage: 

A la table reonde avoit 
Coustume que nul n’i seoit 

Se il n’avoit plaie en la chiere; 
S’en avoient en grant maniere 
Les chiere mult plus esfraces, 
Plus cremues et redoutees. 

Li Lais Hardis s’est mis avant, 
Sachiez que je parlast atant. 


The fact that in Erec the name Biaus Coward and Laiz Hardiz 
occur in close juxtaposition does not seem especially significant. 
The names present a natural antithesis which might have occurred 
to any writer; there is no reason to suppose that they must have 
originated in a story in which a handsome coward was made into 
an ugly hero. 

Then again, the knight’s beauty is not so much stressed in the 
Perlesvaus as Miss Weston would lead us to suppose. It is true 
that the Coward Knight remarks that whereas Gawain’s face is 
“fall seamed and scarred in many places’ he himself has never 
had neither “hurt nor wound save some branch of thetreeor the like 
gave it”’ him; and that Perceval describes him as “tall and comely 
and well-shapen and adroit’? and declares it “sore pity that 
cowardize should harbour in so comely a knight.” But that is 
all. Besides, to dwell on the good looks of a knight is a common- 
place of Arthurian literature. Many a rider appears tall and 
comely. Perceval is not only the Best Knight of the world but also 
the comeliest. Clamados is of “right goodly complexion of body 
and right comely of face.”” The same is true of Gawain, and indeed 
of every knight who is not an out-and-out villain. 

Finally, the story of the Coward Knight includes other elements 
equally prominent with that of the hero’s beauty, which are left 
unexplained by the hypothetical “ugly hero” tale. Such, for in- 
stance, is the Great Fool motif which enters into every version 
we have considered, and such also is the strange appearance of 
the knight in both Manessier and Perlesvaus. To explain these 
traits, another story must be sought, and Manessier’s comment 
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that the strange knight is either overburdened with sorrow or 
out of his wits affords a hint as to what this original tale may 
have been. The story was perhaps of some one who either through 
sorrow or madness rode backward on his horse with his clothes 
turned inside out. This hypothetical original is, in my opinion, 
just as likely as the story of the handsome coward changed into 
an ugly hero. Indeed, the Coward Knight probably represents 
a fusion of these two primitive tales. Certainly in both Manessier 
and Perlesvaus the disarranged armour and the strange position 
of the figure are no less striking than the knight’s beauty and 
the possibility of facial disfigurement. 

The suggestion of just such a tale as I have conjectured occurs 
in Saxo Grammaticus’ account of Amleth’s feigned madness: 


Feng slays his brother Horwendil and takes his wife. Horwendil’s son 
Amlet “beheld all this, but feared lest too shrewd a behavior might make 
his uncle suspect him. So he chose to feign dulness, and pretend to an utter 
lack of wits.” He remains “‘listless and unclean,” flings himself on the 
ground, “‘bespatters his person with foul and filthy dirt” and feigns other 
forms of madness. Some people, however, suspected, ‘“‘that his mind was 
quick enough and fancied that he only played the simpleton in order to 
hide his real understanding and veiled some deep purpose under a cunning 
feint.”” They advised to test his sanity by putting a fair woman in his 
way in some secluded spot “who should provoke his mind tc the tempta- 
tion of love.’’ And so Amleth was taken in his rides to remote parts of the 
forest there to be confronted with temptation. But he was warned against 
any show of sanity by a faithful foster brother, and indeed the danger of 
throwing off his guise ‘‘was also plain enough to Amleth himself. For when 
he was bidden mount his horse, he deliberately set himself in such a fashion 
that he turned his back to the neck and faced about, fronting the tail; which 
he proceeded to encompass with the reins, just as if on that side he would 
check the horse in its furious pace..... The reinless steed galloping on, 
with the rider directing its tail, was ludicrous enough to behold.’’® 


If my hypothesis is correct, then, the Coward Knight represents 
the fusion of three distinct story motifs: 1). The ‘Great Fool”’ 
theme, 2). The story of a madman, and 3). The tale of a hand- 
some coward. The Amleth version represents a stage wherein the 
first two of these were combined, I pomedon, the first and third, 
and Perlesvaus all three together with a complicated symbolic 
significance. 


18 Elton, Folk-lore Soc. Publ., XX XIII, 108. 
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The Perlesvaus belongs to that type of romance in which more 
is meant than meets the eye. Every one of its incidents is fraught 
with symbolic implications which are not extraneous to the story 
itself. The symbolism is consistently carried out, and is far from 
being a conveniently inserted rationalization. The central theme 
of the romance was suggested by Nitze in his article “On the Chro- 
nology of the Grail Romances.” 


At the Chapel of St. Austin [he notes] Arthur is urged to esfacier la 
mauvaise loi et essaucier la loi qui est renouvelee par le crucefiement du seint 
prophete. This gives the keynote to the entire work and explains its 
proselytizing character This spirit is apparent also in Arthur’s visit 
to the Grail. Here the King is welcomed by Perceval and is instructed 
concerning the ‘chalice’ and the ‘bell,’ which the text says were pre- 
viously unknown in Britain. The ‘bell’ is explained as a gift brought 
from the terra repromissionis by priests who bear the name of Gregory. 
Thus by a series of hints Gregory, St. Augustine, and St. Paul’s in London 
are linked with Arthur and Glastonbury, and the British conversion story 
is made complete.!® 


The late Professor Bruce, although he did not regard the mil- 
itary ideal as the central theme of the romance, remarked that 
its “hero is a propagator of the Christian faith (New Law), even 
at point of the sword, and Arthur and his knights exhibit an equal 
zeal in proselytization.’”° 

This idea has been elaborated by Miss Claudia Lyon in her 
(yet unpublished) study of the symbolism of the Old Law and 
the New. Miss Lyon refers to some forty odd passages in the 
Perlesvaus in which the Law is specifically symbolized or mentioned, 
and to half a dozen, at least, more or less important episodes that 
deal with conversion. ‘“The Law is emphasized,’ as she points out, 
even at “the highest point of the story when Perceval enters 
the hall of King Fisherman and the Grail and bleeding lance re- 
turn.”’ One may note also the purpose of the book as announced by 
Josephus in the opening sentences: namely, “that the truth might 
be known by his writing of good knights, and good worshipful 
men how they were willing to suffer pain and to travail for the 
setting forth of the Law of Jesus Christ, that He willed to make 
new by His death and by His crucifixion.” I thus agree entirely 
with Miss Lyon that the “Perlesvaus is the record of the 

19 Mod. Phil., XVII (1919), 161 n. 


20 J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of the Arthurian Romance, from the Beginnings to 
the Year 1300, 1923, II, 18. 
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gradual conversion of King Arthur’s land,” and that “the central 
point of interest is the establishment of the New Law of Christ 
and the overthrow of the ‘false believe’ in the Old Law.” The 
recognition of this fundamental purpose in the Perlesvaus, clears 
the author, I think, from Bruce’s criticism that the conclusion of 
this romance is “‘a good illustration of the author’s want of judg- 
ment and the low level on which his imagination moves,’’ because 
“the final achievement of the Grail adventure contains no mystical 
elements, but consists merely of the capture of a castle (the Grail 
castle) by force of arms.” Now, if the primary motive of the 
Perlesvaus, is not the quest but rather the conquest by force of 
arms of the Old Law and the establishment of the New, the achieve- 
ment of the Grail is identified with this proselytizing ideal, so 
that the conclusion of the adventure is quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the romance. When the heathen are converted to Christi- 
anity, the Grail is achieved, the land once more flourishes, and 
happiness reigns again. 

The Coward Knight typifies this central theme of conversion. 
At the Castle of Inquest, it will be remembered, where all things 
mysterious are explained to Gawain, the hermit states with re- 
ference to the Coward Knight: “‘The law was turned to the worse, 
before Our Lord’s Crucifixion, and so soon as He was crucified 
was again restored to right.’ 

Nor was this symbol of a figure turned backward original with 
the author of the Perlesvaus. It is well known that the common 
symbol for the Old Law in the Middle Ages was a female figure 
represented with her eyes bandaged. So the celebrated statues 
of the Old Law in the Cathedral of Strasbourg; so also at Rheims, 
at Notre Dame de Paris, at Saint-Sevrin de Bordeaux. A medal- 
lion in the Cathedral of Saint Denis represents Christ crowning 
the New Law with one hand, while with the other he takes off the 
veil which covers the face of the Old Law. Below is the inscription: 


Quod Moyses velat Christi doctrina revelat.™ 


The reason for this type of representation is, of course, that 
the Old Law was considered the incarnation of all sin, and 


"1 Jbid., II, 19. 

# Evans, VI, 12, p. 81. 

% Reproduced by Emil Male, L’ Art religieux du 13* siécle en France. Paris, 
1923, p. 195, and n. 3. 

™ Male, L’Art religieux du 12* siéde en France. Paris, 1922, p. 159. 
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that Sin is blind to Righteousness. Now, moving or turning 
backward is a similar form of symbol. It is representative of 
a sinful state, and is very easily identified with blindness, 
since the element of importance to be symbolized in a personifi- 
cation of sin is its inability to see the way of righteousness.” 
This association finds early expression in primitive belief. I shall 
cite but a few illustrative instances, but a closer study of primitive 
rites and mythologies would yield, I feel confidant, many more. 

In Mexican mythology, for example, we find the god Yztlaco- 
luihqui, who signifies the lord of sin and blindness, represented 
with his eyes bandaged and identified with a star in heaven that 
proceeds in a reverse course.* This god was one of the manifes- 
tations of a more important deity, Tezcatlipoca who when he 
was “portrayed with bandaged eyes bore the name Yztlacolui- 
hqui and presided over sin and cold.” 

In the Old Testament ‘‘turning back” is used in a figurative 
sense. There are passages where the figure is rather obvious and 
perhaps too conscious to be significant for our purpose,?” but 
there are others where the phrase, decidedly symbolic of falling 
into sin, stands alone, thus indicating that the image was prover- 
bial. Such, for instance, are Jeremiah 7:24: 


But they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear, but walked in their own 
counsels and in the stubbornness of their evil heart, and went backward 
and not forward.”8 


Lamentations 1:8, where the city of Jerusalem is personified: 


Jerusalem hath grievously sinned; therefore she is become an unclean 
thing; all that honored her despise her, because they have seen her naked- 
ness; yea, she sigheth, and turneth backward ; 


% Cf. Longinus who symbolically recovers his sight by the blood of Christ. It 
is this same idea of spiritual blindness which led to the representation of the Jewish 
people by an owl, in the cathedrals of Mans, of Poitiers, in a church of Avesniéres; 
on misericords at Ely and Gloucester. (See MAle, 12° siécle, p. 333, and Francis 
Bond, Wood Carvings in English Churches, v. I, “Misericords,” London, 1910, 
p. 47.) 

4% Lewis Spence, The Gods of Mexico, London, 1923, p. 338. 

27 Such are: Deuteronomy 28: 18; I Samuel 15: 10, 11; II Chronicles 29: 6; 
Job 34: 26, 27; Jeremiah 32: 33; Zephaniah 1: 6; perhaps also Psalms 78: 41, and 
Lamentations 1: 13. 

28 Or, as the phrase is translated in the American revised version, ‘Turned 
their back, and not their face” (American Standard ed. of the Bible, 1901). 
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or Psalms 44:8, where the connection between the symbolism of 
turning backward and the idea of following the path of righteous- 
ness is clearly expressed: 


Our heart is not turned back, neither have our steps declined from thy 
way. 


In a twelfth-century miniature of a Hortus deliciarum,** the 
Synagogue is shown with her eyes bandaged and sitting backward 
on her mule. She is turned away from Christ in contrast to the 
Church who faces him. There can be no clearer indication that 
turning backward was like blindness a current symbol for sin and 
the Old Law. 

But the symbol was not confined to personifications of sin and 
the Old Law; it was extended to all sinful creatures. Thus, in 
the Southern Passion, “shrews” are represented as going backward: 


So seggep pe shrewes 3ut, pat among us her beop. 
Pat euere goba-bakward, and pe leng pe worse y-peop.*° 


It is curious to see how long and in what varied forms this figure 
persisted. The Yates Thompson MS of Li Faits des Romains, 
of the second quarter of the fifteenth century, bears in the margin 
of an illustration representing the Passage of the Rubicon the 
picture of a Saracen, easily distinguished by the blackness of his 
face, sitting backward on a mule (or horse).*! In the Feast of 
Fools in Bohemia, described by John Huss, early in the fifteenth 
century, a clerk, grotesquely vested, was dubbed ‘bishop’, set on 
an ass with his face to the tail, and led to mass in the church; 
the clergy also turned their. garments inside out, and danced.™ 
In a St. Thomas Day Pageant against which ecclesiastical com- 
missioners protested as late as Nov. 13, 1572, a friar rode back- 
wards and was ‘painted like a Jew.’® 

Finally, in Lyndsay’s Satire of the Three Estates“ occurs the 
stage direction: ‘Heir sall the thrie estaits cum fra the palzeoun, 
gangand backwart, led be thair vyces.’ Wantonnes sees them 

29 See the reproduction by Male, Art religieux du XIII®* siécle, p. 229, fig. 101. 


3° The Southern Passion, ed. Mrs. Carleton Brown, EETS, Or. Ser. 169, vv. 1809 
10. 


31 Reproduced in Dr. H. N. MacCracken’s edition of Lydgate’s Serpent of 
Division, London, 1911, p. 56. 
® Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, Oxford 1913, I, pp. 320-21. 
3% 7b., p. 261, n. 3. 
4 EETS, or. ser. 35, 37, pp. 463 ff. 
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coming and cries out in amazement, ‘What is that I see? Luke, 
Solace, my hart!’ ‘What think you,’ says Solace, ‘the thrie estaits, 
I trow, gangand backwart.’ whereupon Wantonnes: 


Backwart, backwart? Out! Wallaway! 
It is greit schame for them, I say, 
Backwart to gang. 
I trow the King Correctioun 
Man make ane reformatioun 
Or it be lang. 
Now let us go and tell the King. 


The Three Estates are taken to the King, proceeding backwards. 
Correction desires to know the cause of this strange way of walk- 
ing to which Spiritualitie replies: 


Soveraine, we haue gaine sa this mony a 3eir. 
Howbeit 3e think we go undecently, 
Wee think wee gang richt wonder pleasantly. 


In the trial which follows great concern is shown about this pecul- 
iarity of the Three Estates. John looks sad ‘Becaus the thrie 
estaits gangs, all, backwart,’ and declares that it is no wonder 
they do so, considering the rogues by whom they are led. 

In view of this evidence that going backwards was a generally 
accepted medieval symbol for sin, it seems most likely that the 
author of the Perlesvaus drew upon this symbol for his figure of 
the Coward Knight. He may have known a tale of the Amleth 
type, but his choice and his use of it were both determined by 
this churchly tradition which was so admirably suited to the sym- 
bolism of his romance. 


This symbolic use of secular material is also illustrated by the 
figure of the Damsel of the Car. Her prototype is without any 
doubt the loathly grail messenger of other romances. Nitze has 
pointed out the similarity between her and Chrétien’s messenger, 
Nutt has listed the resemblances between the loathly ladies of 
Chrétien and’of Peredur and the even closer parallels between 
those of the Didot Perceval and of Wauchier, and Miss Weston 
has briefly summarized and discussed the incident as it occurs 
in these versions, while the importance of the réle assigned to 
the loathly Kundrie in Wolfram’s Parzival confirms Miss Weston’s 
view that the “‘Loathly Lady was recognized by the romance 
writers as part of the Grail tradition.” 
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If we regard the Damsel of the Car, then, as continuing the 
tradition of these ugly maidens, it is interesting to note that both 
Wauchier, and the Didot Perceval connect the loathly messenger 
with the knight Li Biaus Mauvais. The Damsel of the Perlesvaus 
is unlike the other maidens only in so far as the nature of the 
romance in which she occurs differs from that of the other 
romances. 

If the ideal of conversion be accepted as the central theme of 
our romance it is easy to see why the Grail Messenger should 
also represent the influence which induces the New Law to be set 
up in place of the Old and why, therefore, the Damsel of the 
Car should bring news of lands where the Old Law holds sway, 
always urging Arthur’s knights to propagate the new faith. And 
just as the Coward Knight typifies conversion itself, the Damsel 
of the Car typifies the force which converts, that is, the Church 
Militant. 

Nor is this the only proof of her identity, for the car which 
follows her is itself symbolic of the Christian Church. It is both 
interesting and instructive for our purpose to trace the steps by 
which this symbol developed. 

The Church was early represented by the Ark, and later by 
any type of ship. We learn from Hulme® that “The Church of 
Christ, as a ship, is often found on early gems, lamps, and other 
objects, and is freely depicted on the walls of the catacombs,” 
and that “instead of a masted vessel it is often the ark of Noah,” 
a symbol so well known that it is unnecessary to cite further 
instances of its use. 

Very early also the Ark of the Deluge and the Ark of the Cov- 
enant became identical, probably for the reason given by Jeremias: 


In so far as the ark has to do with the throne, it represented the chest 
in the Ancient Oriental myth of the expectation of the Deliverer (or ship, 
ship of Isis, ark of the Deluge), in which the future Deliverer is hidden. 


The Ark of the Covenant was also used interchangeably for the 
cart on which it was carried, and this in turn was combined with 
the chariot of Ezekiel’s vision. I quote again from Jeremias a 
suggestion as to the way in which this confusion occurred: 


% F. E. Hulme, History, Principles and Practice of Symbolism in Christian Art 
London 1899, p. 211. 
% Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East, v. II, p. 126. 
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The ark was made portable... .. In the migration from station to 
station a chariot drawn by oxen served the same purpose as the wheels 
of the merkaba in Ezekiel. The cherubim symbolize the throne-bearers, 
but they could not move.*” 


This curious connection is also well illustrated by a painting at 
St. Denis, described by Didron as follows: 


One painting executed in the time of the Abbé Suger, and now adorning 
the apse of St. Denis deserves notice. The subject is simple in itself, but 
represents, at the same time, the Glorification of the Cross, and that of 
Christ. There is a green cross to which Christ is attached, historiated in 
filagree work. The Father holds the cross between his arms, and rests 
upon a car with four wheels, called in the inscription painted below, a 
‘quadrige.’ This car is simply the Ark of the Covenant, upon which the 
cross seems to be planted, and within which are seen the Tables of the 
Law and the Rod of Aaron. One of the four attributes of the Evangelists 
appears as if harnessed near each wheel..... The following distich 
composed by Suger himself, is appended as an explanatory legend: 


Faederis ex arca cruce Xpu sistitur ara; 
Federe majori wet (sic) vita mori.** 


Finally, with Dante the identification is complete, when plaustrum, 
“the term used in the Vulgate,” as Fletcher tells us, “for the 
car or cart on which the ark of the covenant was carried in the 
exodus of Israel from Egypt” is employed as a synonym for carro, 
which is the Church.*® 

Thus in the mediaeval process of strenous Christianization when 
the Old Testament was considered as merely prefiguring the New, 
the Ark became the symbol for the Christian Church, whether 
in the form of a ship or as a chariot or car. 

The latter figure is elaborately used by Dante, whose work it 
is not inappropriate for us to consider since he is so truly the 
“Mediaeval synthesis.” On the figure of the chariot employed 
in the Paradiso, 


Se tal fu l’ana rota della biga, 
in che la santa Chiesa si difese, 
e rinse in campo la sua civil briga (Par. XII, 106-8). 


7 7b., pp. 130-31. 

88M. Didron, Christian Iconography, v. I, tr. E. J. Millington, London 1851, 
p. 417. 

39 J. B. Fletcher, Symbolism of the Divine Comedy, New York 1921, p. 86. 
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Professor Fletcher comments as follows: 


The two leaders, Dominic and Francis and by implication their later 
representatives and spokesmen, Thomas and Bonaventure, are called 
the two wheels of the chariot of the Church. The straight-forward progress 
of the Church depends upon the perfect circularity of its wheels. If either 
get out of plumb, the pilot-car runs off the road, and the folk following 
are thrown into confusion. .... The war-chariot, biga, is the Church 
Militant against the world, the flesh, and the devil. The car, carro, is the 
church conceived as the vehicle, or vessel, in which man is conveyed to 
heaven, and of which the prototype would be the car of Elijah.** 


I contend that our Damsel’s car falls in the category of this 
very symbol. In the account of its richness it accords admirably 
with the customary descriptions of the rich ship that is the 
Church. 

Also the hart or stag—it will be remembered that the Damsel’s 
car is drawn by three white harts—has a symbolic meaning which 
is generally recognized. The stag, Hulme tells us, is ‘‘the emble,m 
of solitude..... of purity of life,..... of religious aspiration”’. 
and adds (what is very significant for our purpose): 


In the old belief that the stag was ‘a great enemy to all kinds of serpents, 
which he labors to destroy when he finds any, though he be afraid of 
almost all other creatures,’ it became in the days of exaggerated symbol- 
ism a still more popular emblem, its supposed ruthless antipathy to the 
serpent rendering it not inaptly asymbol of the Christian fighting against 
evil. 


Thus, it seems perfectly plain that our Damsel symbolizes the 
Church.” 


One more circumstance may or may not further our position 
At the Castle of Inquest, the Damsel of the Car is said to signify 
“‘Joseu Josephus that was bald before the crucifixion of Our 
Lord, nor never had his hair again until such time as he had re- 
deemed His people by His blood and by His death.’’ Who this 
Josephus is I do not know, but perhaps he is none other than 
the alleged author of the Perlesvaus. If this is so, and if we accept 


4 Tbid., pp. 82 and 85. 

“ Hulme, op. cit., pp. 176-77. 

® Nitze cites as ‘an excellent example of the Christianizing spirit, the sealed 
heads which the Damsel of the Car carries about.” He considers it an elaboration 
of Revelations 7: 3 (M. Ph., 17, 161 n.) and although this in no way furthers our 
thesis, it is an interesting"point to note. 
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the argument of Professor Bruce for the dependence of the Per- 
lesvaus on the Estoire, especially in the identity of this character, 
the nature of the Damsel of the Car becomes even clearer. Says 
Professor Bruce: 


The scholars who . . . . assign an early date to the Perlesvaus and... . 
put its composition before that of the Vulgate Estoire del Saint Graal, have 
adopted the theory that the writer had in mind the well-known Jewish 
historian, Flavius Josephus. But in our romance the author of the sup- 
posed Latin original is definitely said to have been ‘the first priest to 
sacrifice the body of our Lord’—that is to celebrate mass. Now, nowhere 
is there recorded any legend to this effect concerning the historian 
Josephus. Indeed, if we except the present passage of the Perlesvaus and 
the Estoire del Saint Graal, nowhere is any such legend recorded concern- 
ing any person whatever. But this passage in the Perlesvaus, as we have 
observed, contains a mere allusion. On the other hand, the long and 
elaborate episode of the Estoire in which Christ initiates Josephe(s), son 
of Joseph of Arimathea, into the mysteries of the mass, consecrating him 
the first bishop of the church,.... the Grail being the center of the 
sacramental service—and Josephe now celebrates the first mass, is of 
cardinal importance in that work, since Josephe here typifies the church in 
the execution of its mission to carry the Christian faith to the ends of the earth 
for the salvation of mankind, in which mission the authority is mainly 
based on its possession of the mysteries that are embodied in the mass.“ 


If now our damsel is equivalent to this Josephus, and if he is 
to be interpreted according to Bruce, then it is easy to see that, 
studied from this angle also, the Damsel of the Car appears to 
be the Church Militant. 

But if the Damsel of the Car is the Church Militant and the 
Coward Knight is the Old Law turned to the New, the question 
arises why does he serve her even before his conversion? I think 
it very probable that the mediaeval writer or reader, so accus- 
tomed to elaborate symbolic explanations, could easily rationalize 
this element into agreement with the central idea. Just as the 
Old Law prefigured the New; the Books of the Prophets, the 
Gospels; the Synagogue the Church, so the prospective convert 
was unconsciously the servant of the Church. He himself was not 
aware of his service, for he was blind to righteousness, ‘turned 
back” until baptism, or the Crucifixion gave him sight or set him 
straight; and he wandered through darkness in search of the 
Church until the moment light was given him. 


* Bruce, op. cit., II, 157-59. The italics are mine. 
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On the other hand, in his study of the Perlesvaus Nitze remarks 
that the “Damsels and their Cart typify Fortune.’’ He doubtless 
bases his statement on the further interpretation given to the 
damsel at the Castle of Inquest: “The car that she leadeth after 
her,”’ says the hermit, “signifieth the wheel of fortune, for like 
as the car goeth on the wheels, doth she lay the burden of the 
world on the two damsels that follow her.” The Hengwrt MS 
here gives a somewhat different reading: 


The maiden is likened to the destiny, according as Joseph interprets 
to us, and the destiny also formerly was bald, before Christ suffered; and 
without hair also until Christ suffered; and when he brought his people 
by suffering death. The chair, which she has, signifies that destiny exists 
with which she goes through the world.“ 


The passage is decidedly obscure, indicating that the orginal must 
have been rather vague at this point. 

I think, however, that the explanation given can be shown to 
be the result of a confusion of symbols. In Chrétien’s Conte del 
Graal, Fortune is spoken of as bald, and Nitze suggests,“ very 
plausibly, that in the figure of the Damsel of the Car we have 
an elaboration of this passage. As Professor Kittredge has shown, 
the association of Fortune with baldness was proverbial in the 
Middle Ages. Commenting on Professor Matzke’s quotation from 
Erasmus’s Adagia: 


ad quod erudite simul et eleganter allusit quisquis is fuit, qui verisculum 
hunc conscripsit Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calva, 


he remarks that “the line occurs in the so-called Disticha Catonis 
SS Ser which was used as an elementary manual by pupils 
in the eleventh century, and there is abundant evidence of its 
continuous employment as a school-book, in England as well as 
elsewhere, down to 1750 or even perhaps 1800.’’*? Its popularity, 
he shows, was “immense throughout Europe in the Middle Ages.” 
This proverbial figure must have been present in our author’s 
mind and was the cause of his grafting the interpretation which 
he did upon an already logically conceived character. 


“ Hengwrt MS, I, 592. 

“ G. Baist, Crestiens von Troyes conte del Graal, Freiburg 1909, |. 4609. 
« “The Sister’s Son and the Conte del Graal,’” Mod. Phil., IX, 296. 

"7 Kittredge, M.L.N., VIII (1893), 231. 
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Nitze also suggests that in the literature of the time “‘invoca- 
tions, etc. of Fortune and her wheel abound.’** The car he here 
treats as equivalent to a wheel. As a matter of fact the Wheel 
of Fortune, as numerous representations show, was a thing quite 
different and far removed from the Damsel’s car; and could have 
played only the same part in the interpretation of the Damsel 
as did the baldness of Fortune herself. In every way, the explana- 
tion given by the hermit at the Castle of Inquest seems dn ad- 
dition and a mixture. Her significance as Fortune is due to a 
confusion of symbols. The author of the Perlesvaus, having for- 
mulated from material of various origins, a character that em- 
bodied the driving, militant force that set all knights on their 
proselytizing mission, could not but interpret it in the light of a 
familiar tradition, which certain details in its make-up suggested 
to him. It may be remarked, by the way, that the identification 
of the Church Militant with Fortune or Destiny would not be 
difficult for an ardent ecclesiastic. 

Finally, it will be remembered that the Coward Knight dies in 
the service of Perceval’s Sister. Now Perceval’s sister without 
doubt typifies the Christian Church in its mystic and pacific 
aspects, as the Damsel of the Car typifies the Church militant. 
And it is therefore most fitting that the Coward Knight should 
serve the one and die in protecting the other. This last point added 
to the others in the study of the Coward Knight episode leads one 
to the conclusion that the author of the Perlesvaus was no mere com- 
piler of commonplace material but that he chose his sources with 
care and used them with skill to fit into the scheme he had worked 
out. 

HELEN Moucanic 

Bryn Mawr College 


48 Nitze, Old Fr. Grail Romance Perlesvaus, p. 63. 
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XIX 
THE DEATH OF TRISTAN, FROM DOUCE MS 189 


OUCE MS 189 in the Bodleian library consists at present of 

78 parchment leaves, measuring Om310XOm210, of which 
the first 64 contain the Mort Artu, and the last fourteen a fragment 
of the Prose Romance of Tristan the only manuscript of the prose 
Tristan preserved in the libraries of Oxford. 

The Tristan fragment begins with Mark’s invasion of Logres 
with an army from Cornwall and Saxony and contains §§534-551, 
568-570, according to Léseth’s analysis, ending with the famous 
epilogue of Hélie de Borron. The text chiefly resembles that of 
B.N. fr. 772. The following are the principal variants of Douce 
189 from this text in the passages where different MS. readings 
are given by Léseth:! 

§534: Douce 189 follows the version of B. N. fr. 760 (L, p. 372, 
n. 5). 

§535: In contrast with the Paris MSS, it omits Tristan’s promise 
to revenge the deaths of Erec and Lamorat. 

§538: It follows the abbreviated version given by B. N. fr. 99 
(L, p. 377, n. 1); but whereas in the Paris MSS the damsel enquires 
Tristan’s name, in Douce 189 she guesses it by his skillin harping 
and singing. The forest in this episode is called Haut, as in B. N. 
fr. 336 and 760 (L, p. 376, n. 2). 

§540: The son of the king of Norgalles is called Jeon. 

§545: With B. N. fr. 97, 99, 101, 349, 758, 760, 772, 1463, 
and 24400, it omits the reference to Lucas del Gait. 

§549: In the mention of Galahad, it adds the epithet /e fils 
Lancelot dou Lac, as B. N. fr. 760 (L, p. 388, n. 3); and, in con- 
trast with the Paris MSS, describes the daughter of King Pelleas 
as la mere Galeas. 

§550: In L, p. 388, 1.13, it adds gi amoient Tristan, as B. N. fr. 
758 (L, p. 388, n. 7); and omits charnel, with B. N. fr. 760 and 
1463, (L, p. 388, n. 9). In L, p. 389, 1.9, it gives the variant of 
B. N. fr. 757 and 1463 (see note 11), and follows 757 and 1463 in 
L, p. 389, 1.10. In 1.13 it gives et voloient instead of en lor vie. It 
omits L, p. 390, ll. 7-8. In L, p. 391, ll. 1-2, it follows 760 (see 
note 15). 

1E. Léseth, Le roman en prose de Tristan, le roman de Palaméde, et la compilation 


de Rusticien de Pise; analyse critique d’aprées les MSS de Paris, Paris 1891. Here- 
after cited as L. 
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For §§569-570 Léseth gives the variants of the Paris MSS in 
full detail, and it may be useful to tabulate the readings of Douce 
189 in these sections at length. 

L, p. 402, 1.5: follows 336 and 757 (see note 5). 

1.6: gives me dona for m’en prestai. 

ll. 7-8: omits por les..... deduire (see note 7). 

For the rest of this section, except where indicated, Douce 189 
follows B. N. fr. 1463. 

L, p. 402, ll. 14-16: omits e¢ par sa bouche..... ai trouve. 

1.36: adds il, as 336. 

L, p. 403, 1.1: follows 757 (in notes 1, 2, and 3). 

1.6: omits droiturier, tout, and grant (see note 6). 

1.7: gives serons au comencement dela douce..... 

1.8: has la senson for le tens. 

1.13: omits adont, grant, and has sor for selon. 

ll. 16-18: gives je vedrai ge faudra e ge je troverai el livre de latin 
je farai un livre entier. 

note 14: gives aconplerai for conpilerai. 

1.18: has Lucez dol Grant. 

ll. 20-1: Omits meismement..... les livres que 
L. p. 404, 1.1: has Gautier Maz. 

note 3: gives Rubert de Baron, Helies de Borron. 

L. p. 405, 1.5: has Henri. 

1.6: reads qgu’il, with 336 and 757. 

It ends with 1463. 

In his Introduction Léseth (pp.xxv—xxvi) notes as surviving 
traces of a metrical source of this prose romance several phrases 
which form true octosyllabic verses. He adds however: “‘on n’y 
rencontre pourtant pas de rimes.’’ The Oxford manuscript affords 
an example of an exact rhymed couplet occurring in the Romance: 
“car i] n’est onques gramment hore que la roine Ysolt ne plore” 
(fol. 65 ¥°. a). 

The Oxford fragment appears to have been written by a com- 
paratively ignorant scribe, and faults are common. Some of the 
chief features in this connection may be noted. The initial letter 
of a word is often duplicated whether vowel or consonant: the 
scribe writes mmantes (fol. 72 *. a, 1. 1). Wor (fol 71 v°. b, 1. 
22); also frequently aautre, acisi, lli, lui. The letters / and r, ¢ 
and ¢ are often confused, such as crerement, grorieusement for clere- 
ment, glorieusement, and pooit, avoit, soit for pooir, avoir, soir. 
The bar denoting nasalization is occasionally omitted, and once 
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added erroneously (feit, fol. 73 *°. a, 1. 30); while the distinction 
between Singular and Plural in verbs in the third person is purely 
arbitrary. 

I have endeavoured to introduce as few alterations as possible 
into the text, although several have been necessary owing to scribal 
corruptions. Where the text is unintelligible it has been restored 
from that of B. N. fr. 772, with that of Douce 189 in footnotes. 
The abbreviations g, gi, 9 in italics have been rendered as ge, qi, 
and con as these are the more common forms in the MS, when they 
appear without abbreviation. 


(fol. 65,7°.a; L, §534.) Or dit li contes qe ne demora mie gramment que 
li rois Marc avoit assegié le rois Artu dedens Kamaalot. Sens doute li 
rois Marc estoit venus au roiaume de Logres a force de gent, et avoit 
amené avec lui adonc tou le poir de Sensoigne et de Cornoaill. Et entra 
de nuit en la Joieuse Garde, e prist? la roine Yzolt, et por ce q’il avoit 
dotance q’il ne la perdist en aucune maniere au roiaume de Logres, la 
mande il en Cornoaille tout erranment q’il la tient. Il ala puiz sor le rois 
Artus e le desconfist, car trop avoit gent et li rois Artus en* avoit petit; 
et si s’enfui dedenz Kamaalot toz navrés et desconfis villainement, et fist 
clorre‘ les portes tot mantenant, et li rois Marc l’asseja et fist logier sa 
gent entor la cité. Et qui ceustui conte voldra oir’ tout apertement, si 
preigne le livre Monseignor Robert, car cil le devise tot mot a mot; por 
ce ne voil deviser en cestui livre. 

A celui terme que li rois Marc avoit en cel maniere assegé le rois Artu 
dedens Kamaalot, Galaaz en oi parler. Quant il savoit que ce estoit 
verités, il dit q’il le diliveroit s’il onques pooit, et maintenant se mist au 
chemin et tant q’il trova Palamedes, Estalabor, pere Palamede, et Artu le 
petit, le filz le roiz Artus. Ensint com je vos ai conté, celui jor issi jorz de 
la cité li rois Karados Briefbras, a tant de gent com il avoit aferi en l’ost 
le roi Marc; maiz desconfist i eust esté sainz faille, se ne fust® la prouesce 
de Galaas, qui onques ne mostre si bien’ apertement q’il estoit chevalier 
sor tos autres chevaliers. Car quant la bataille fu plus pleinere, il comenca 
a faire si grant mervoille d’armes ge nuls nel voit qi nel tenist a la plus 
grant mervoille dou monde, car or estoit loing, or a destre, or a senestre, 
or amont, or aval. 

Quant li home le roi Marc virent cele mervoille il estoient® durement 
espoentés, il n’i a si ardis (r°.b) qi atendre l’osast, et por ce tornerent il a 
desconfiture, et li barons de Cornoaille et tuit li baron de Sensogne et li 
chevalier autresint. Que® vos diroie? la fu occisiom si grant c’onges au 
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roiaume de Logres n’avoit eu greignor devant. Celui jor li rois Marc 
s’en fui a tant de gent com il pooit. Quant Galaas vit ge li enemi le rois 
Artu estoient desconfis, et que recovrer'® ne se poent mes, il se parti de la 
bataille au plus coiement q’il pot, et s’en ala d’autre part. Mais atant 
laisse ore li contes a parler de Galaad, et retorne au roiaume de Cornoaille. 

Or dit li contes aprés ce que li rois Marc de Cornoaille fu desconfis 
devant la cité de Kamalot, ou il avoit li rois Artu assegé par la force des 
baronz de Sencogne, non pas par le pooir de cele de Cornoaille. Quant li 
rois Marc fu ensint desconfit par la haut prouesce de Galaad, li rois qi s’i 
tient a bien paié de ce ceulement q’il en puet son cors eschanper. Car, 
s’il ne se fust™ fuiz et priveement, bien i eust enpris <* retenus. Quant il 
s’en fu partiz de la bataille assi poi de gent q’il n’estoit pas xxiiii chevalier, 
il s’en ala permi le roiaume de Logres au plus coiement q’il puet, q’il ne 
venoit onques n’en chastel ne ville ou il ne fust erranment ocis se ]’en 
le reconeust; por ce li convenoit aler ausi celeement q’il ne fust conneuz 
ne d’uns ne d’autre. Quant il fu venus a la mer, et entrés en une nef, et 
arivés en Cornoaille, adonc mercia il Nostre Seignor de ce q’il estoit 
sainement reparés dou roiaume unde il ne cuidoit jamés reparer. 

Granz est li duelz que tout li home de Cornoaille ont receu" a cestui 
point, car de toz les chevaliers que li rois Marc avoit amené de Cornoaille 
a cestui voiage, ne reparent mie xxx chevalier, car que tuit li autre avoient 
esté que mort que pris en la grant bataille dou roiaume de Logres. Et 
granz est™ li duels et la plainte q’il font tuit de Cornoaille; il sont tant 
durement corrucciez de ceste™ grant perte q’il ont faite a cest foiz au 
roiaume de Logres que l’unz ne set reconforter l’autre."* Tuit entendent 
a faire duel fors li rois Marc seulement; mai il ne fait senblant (v°.a) se 
petit non q’il en soit gramment corrouciez. Toutes les foiz q’il regarde 
Madame" Ysolte il oblie toute!” sa perte; ele est tout son confort et son 
solas e sa joie. Mais, certes, s’il a le corz en sa bailie, il n’en a mie le cuer. 
Li cuers est en autre leu ge Cornoaille; li cuer est en une’® grant tor triste 
et dolenz et jor e nuit, e bien le puet apertement"® li rois Marc veoir tout 
adés, car il n’est onques gramment hore que la roine Ysolt ne plore. Il est 
mervoille ou el puet treuver tantes larmes com ele rent”® se le drot™ ele 
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est au roiaume de Logres. Et, s’ele veille ansint, en dormant est ele adés 
avec Monseignor Tristan, car li rois Marc ne n’a de li se non la parole” 
et mal senblant. Or a il le cors seulement que ne* vaut plus d’une dame 
mort. Et quant il ne a autre chose coment se puet il reconforter, maiz il 
l’aime tant q’il n’est chose el monde q’il tant aime, en celle est bien tout 
sa vie. Mais s’il en est joianz, chez Monseignor Tristan en est dolenz, 
car puis q’il set veraiement coment li rois Marc estoit venu au roiaume de 
Logres a force de jent, et avoit asegé le rois Artu en Kamaalot, et puiz 
avoit esté desconfit par Galaad, et avoit tant fait q’il avoit tret la roine 
Ysolt de la Joieuse Garde, et l’avoit envié en Cornoaille q’il ne la peust 
perdre por aucune aventure dou munde au roiaume de Logress. 

Quant Monseignor Tristan entendi toutes ces novelles, il ne fu onques 
maiz si dolenz por le grant duel q’il avoit au cuer; se parti il de tot ces 
genz; il ne volt mener avec soi escuier nul ormais; ne sera, ce dit il, re- 
confortés quant il a sa dame perdue en tel maniere. Tristan demoine si 
grant duel que mervoille estoit coment il dure; petit manje et petit boit. 
Orques mais ne fu a mal aise q’il ne soit orendroit plus; il maldit Deu et 
tout le monde, et dit q’il est le plus mescheans chevaliers qi onques portoit 
armes; doumages est q’il a tant™ vescu, com il dit. 

(L, §535.) Un jor q’il chevauchoit parmi une forest, armés de totes 
armes, menant molt grant duel, avint q’il encontra Kex le (v°.b) Seneschale 
e Dodinel le Seuvage. Monseignor Tristan aloit pensant si durement q’il 
ne savoit s’il estoit morz ou vis. Li deus chevalier se restent enmi le 
chamin. Quant il virent Monseignor Tristan venir, il dient: ‘“Veez ici 
venir un chevalier errant, tout apareillez de joster.”” Et Kex dit erranment: 
“Je voil avoir la jostre de lui.’”’ Il se met adonc avant e dit: ‘‘Sire chevalier, 
a jostrer estuet voz a moi.” Monseignor Tristans qi n’en entent pas ce 
que Kex dit, ainz vient toutez voies avant ensint com a son cheval plaist. 
“Des ait!’’ fait li,! “par foi je ne vi piece mainz nul chevalier si orgueilleuz 
com est cestu qi seulement respondre ne me doigne. Or ai je deshés se 
je repentir ne le feise de ceste follie se je onques puis.” ‘“Kex’’ fait 
Dodinel, ‘‘or aiés vos deshaies se vos nel portez a terre se vos onques 
poez; car de faire hontes a chevalier orgueillius? com est cestui, ne devroit 
nul home estre blasmés.”’ 

Monseignor Kex, quant il set ce? que Dodinaus li dit, il ne fait autre 
demorance, ainz hurte erranment le cheval des esperonz et s’en vient a 
Monseignor Tristan, et le fiert si durement en son venir q’il le fait les 
archons voidier et le porte a terre, et ce pooit il legierement faire a celui 
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point a ce que Monseignor Tristan pensoit encor esperdument.‘ Quant 
Monseignor Tristan se set ensint abatu, il en devient tous esbais. Si se 
relieve molt justement, e quant il voit Kex, il le conoist voirement et 
erranment, maiz lui ne pooient il mie legiement conoistre adonc, car il ne 
portoit nulles entranseignes q’il solt porter, et por ce le mesconeurent il 
adoncges en cel maineres. Quant il reconoist Monseignor Kerx, il dit auques 
coroucés: “‘Monseignor Kex, Monseignor Kex, mal m’avés abatu en cel 
mainiere.” ‘Por quoi estes vos si durement orgueillius” dit Monseignor 
Kex “que ne me doignés respondre? et si vos avoie deus foiz appellés. 
Certes, plus a en vos orgueill que non a en Monseignor Tristan qi est le 
meillor chevalier dou monde. Si m’ait Des!’’ fait Kex, “il me poise’ que 
je ne vos ai fait pis qu’abatre seulement.” (fol. 66, r°. a.) “‘Kex’? fait 
Monseigneur Tristan, “‘ce n’est pas li® premere honte ge vos m’avés faite. 
Par cele foi ge je doi a Deu, se por autre ne fus ce, je m’en cuidasse’ bien 
chevaucher de vos et assés tost, mais je m’en soferai atant ore a ceste foiz.” 
Et quant il a dit cest parole il voloit aler, quant Kex li vient au devant 
et li dit: “Sire chevalier, vos qi dites qe vos vos fuissiés si tost de moi 
vengiés, qi estes* vos se Des vos saut?” “Ce ne vos dirai je pas ore” fait 
Monseignor Tristan, “‘car il ne me plaist.”” ‘‘Non?” fait Kex, “‘il est mistié 
que je sache qi vos estes avant que vos departés de moi ou vos vo com- 
batroiz a moi.” ‘‘Certes” fait Monseignor Tristan,” la bataille de vos ne 
voldroie je mie puis que vos connoiz, car je feroie encontre ma volonté, et 
por ce voz dirai je qi je sui. Sachis de voir que je ai nom Tristan di 
Leonoys.” 

Quant Kex entent ceste parole il dit: “Hay! sire, merci; pardonez moi 
par la vostre cortoisie cest outragie que je vos ai orendroit fait. Veraiement 
le sachiez que je ne vos connosoie pas que n’eusse vos fait mie cest envi 
que je voz ai fait, maiz je l’ai fait par mesconnoissance.” “Bien le sai” 
fait Monseignor Tristan, ‘‘et por ce le vos pardoing je de bone volenté, 
et je vos comant a Deu ormez car je ne puis mie plus demorer. E quant 
vos vendrois a la maison dou roi Artu, si me saluez tos les compaignons de 
la Table Reonde de ma part, et lors dites que Tristan di Leonoys ne fu 
onges si corrouciez en tutez sa vie com il est orendroit. A Monseignor 
Lancelot dites, ne fu onques si bien cheans que je soie mescheans plus 
malament. Palamede me saluez, et dites li seurement qu’il ne me veroit® 
jamés si com je croi. Mesaventure et meschance me vindrent soudaine- 
ment; onques queste ne fu si dolerouse com cest est por moi com fu celle 
del Saint Graal; je suis honis, et si morrai'® a grant dol. Or ce me va le 
cuer disant, et li rois Artus en sera desonorés et vergoignos, car autrement 
ne remandra cestui fait. Por Deu, Monseignor Kex, toz mez compaignons 
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viés saluez; je ne sai (r°.b) se je lé veroie jamais, et toz les chevaliers dou 
lingnage lo roi Ban me salués autresint.”’ “Coment, Monseignor Tristan” 
fait Kex, “‘creez vos qu’en ceste quest soient mort chevaliers de lingnage 
le roi Ban?” “Oil” fait Monseignor Tristan, ‘‘aisez plus que meistier ne 
fust a la Table Reonde. Or vos ai je dit ce que vos voloie dire; desormés 
vos comant je a Nostre Segnor.” Kex respont tout en” plorant, et dit: 
“Sire, Jesu Crist vos conduie” a sauvement.” 

Quant Monseignor Tristan se parti de Kex le Senescal, chevaucha tout 
celui jor e l’autre ausint tant que aventure l’aporta en une belle plaigne 
devant une fontaine, assez pres d’une foreste, qi estoit apellé la foreste 
Diane, por ce que trop estoit belle et trop delitable. Quant il fu venus 
devant la fontaine, il descendi por boivre et por repouser, car travaillez 
estoit durement, et li fesoit trop grant chaut, si com il se reposoit desoz 
les arbres. Atant es vos issi de la foreste un chevalier, armés de totes 
armes, qi portoit un escu tout vermoilles sens autre segne nulle, et chev- 
auchoit tout seul senz compaignie nulle.” 

Quant li chevaliers fu issiz de la forest, ensint com je vos cont, il s’en 
vient droit a la fontaine, ou il avoit ja autre foiz estee, e venoit droitement 
por soi reposer; e quant il vit Monseignor Tristan desoz lez arbres, il 
reconoist erranment que ce est chevalier aventuroz, et cuide bien qu’il 
ne demore iluec fors por jostrer, et por ce regarde que son cheval ne 
faille rienz q’il peust amender, et puis monte e dit a soi meismes q’i valt 
mielz q’il apeaut cest chevalier de joste que cil l’en apelast. Monsignor 
Tristan, qi bien en out veu le chevalier venir e bien connust erranment au 
chevaucher, bien q’il rasoit q’il ne puet estre en nulle maniere q’il ne 
soit preudome des armes, il se remue com cil qi est pensis durement tristes; 
mais ce pence il voirement bien q’il est venu a la jostre. 

Quant li chevaliers fu auqes pres de Monsignor Tristan (v’.a) il s’ 
arest, et puis li dit: “‘Sire chevalier, venez joster s’il vos plest.”’ “Biaus 
sire” fet Monseignor Tristan, “je n’ai orendroit volont de joster.” 
“Coment”’ dit le chevalier, ‘“‘n’estes vos chevalier errant?” ‘‘Oil’’ fait il, 
chevalier errant sui je voirement.’”’ ‘Et coment est ce donc”’ fait il, “‘que 
vos refuisés la jostre d’autre chevalier que vos ne connoiez puis q’il vos 
en apelle?” “Il ore ne me plast” fait Monseignor Tristan,” de joster a 
voz ne a autre; il m’est plus ore d’autre chose.”’ “Certes”’ fait li chevaliers, 
“‘vos n’estes mie sages quant vos entre chevaliers erranz vos metés, et 
vos ne volez faire ce que chevalier errant doit" fare; et il vos en porroit 
encore venir deshonor.”’ “Je ne feroie autre chose” fait Monseignor Tris- 
tan, “certes, je n’ai volonté de joster ne a voz ne a autre.”’ “‘Se Des vos 
dont bone aventure”’ fait li chevaliers, ‘‘dites moi qi vos estes.”’ ‘“‘Certes”’ 
fait Monseignor Tristan, “‘je sui un chevalier estranges.”” “Et de quel 
roigne?”’ fait cil. ‘‘Je sui’’ fait il, “de Cornoaille.” Fait cil: “Que vos 
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soiés li tres mal venu! et quel male aventure venistes vos or encontrer'® 
au roiaume de Logres, quel" pecié voz i aporta? Et puis que vos estez de 
celui’? honi paiz, qi vos dona ardement d’aler par le roiaume de Logres 
en guise de chevalier erranz et de chevalier aventureux?” “Or est ensint”’ 
fait Monseignor Tristan, “puis que je l’ai encomencié, je nel laisserai a 
cestui point ne por voz ne por autre, se grant!® force nel fait faire.” 

Quant li chevaliers entent ceste parole, si se coruce molt fort del coruz 
q’il haurte le cheval des esperonz et vient por l’escu Monseignor Tristan, 
et le prent, si le gitte en la fontaine, et dit que ce estoit en despit de toz 
les chevaliers de Cornoaille. ‘Sire chevalier’ fet Monseignor Tristan, 
“se Dex me saut, vos faites molt grant villanie qi mon escu desonorés en 
tel maniere; vos ne me puissiés faire greignor honte. Se Dex vos saut, 
aprés la vilanie que vos m’avés faite, faitez ore tant de corteisie que vos 
descendés et remetés mon escu la ou vos le pristes; sil’avroiz adonc amendé 
partie de la onte (v°.b) que vos li avés faite.’’ ““Et je descendroie por vostre 
escu” dit li chevaliers, ‘‘ce fust!® hore par male aventure. Cist escu est 
ore ou”? |’escu de Monseignor Lancelot ou de Monsignor Tristan.”’ “Des! 
com est ore grant doumage qe cist escu est abatus, sire chevalier” fet 
Monseignor Tristan. ‘“‘Encor vos di je que vos mon escu ne desprisiez; je 
le pris et le honorai de tot mon pooir; qi le face honte, il fait a moi primiere- 
ment honte; et encore voz di je ge vos l’escu relevez dont vos le gitastes, 
et, se vos nel faites,” je ferai autre chose.” 

Et le chevalier comence a riere* quant il entent cest parole et dit: 
“‘Coment, sire chevalier de Cornoaille, menachiez vos? Se Dex vos dont 
bone aventure, ge cuidés vos faire?’ “‘Certes” fet Monseignor Tristan, 
“ie cuit fare tout autre chose q’il vos tornera a deshonor; ne vos ne 
troveroiz pas en moi si mauvés chevalier de Cornoaille com vos cuidés.”’ 
“Or en faites quant que vos en poroiez faire’’ fet li chevaliers, ‘“‘que ja* 
par Sainte Croix, ne sera par moi remuez de la ou il esi. Leissiez le boivre 
longuement; et se vos estiez avec lui ce ne seroit mi trop grant doumage 
puis que vos estez de Cornoaille.” 

Tant parloient li deus chevalier li un encontre l’autre que Monseignor 
Tristan se muet en ire; il estoit corrociez tant q’il ne puet plus avoir que 
li chevaliers li a fait tel deshonor q’il a gité son escu en la fontaine, et 
voient lui ce est™ une chose que trop durement le desplait. Lorz se drece 
tout maintenant e vient a son escu, et le lieve orz de la fontaine e dit™: 
“Certes, escu, onques mais en ma compaignie ne voz fu faite si grant 
deshonor, ne a scu que je portasse; et se je orendroit ne me venge, je ne 
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voil pas que l’em me tiegne desormaiz a chevalier.” Et lorz le met a son 
cuol erranment, e vient a son cheval et monte, et prent son glaive qi estoit 
dreciés encontre un arbre, et quant il est apareilliés (67, r°.a) de joster, 
il dit au chevalier a l’escu vermoil: “Sire chevalier, or poez voz de moi 
avoir la jostre. Vos m’alez hui molt blasmant de ce que je la jostre refusoie; 
mais ore l’avez a point trové. Ore pensés bien de vos tenir en sele, que, par 
la foi qe je doi a Deu, molt me pesera” durement se je ne vos faiz voler a 
terre et se je ne vengne la deshonor que vos avés faite a mon escu.”” Et 
quant le chevalier entent ceste parole, il comence a sorrire molt durement 
et dit: ‘“Coment, sire chevalier de Cornoaille, avez voz donc hardement 
de jostrer a moi?” “Oil, certes’ fet Monseignor Tristan, “et vos le 
verroiz tout maintenant.” ‘Des me gart’”’ fait li chevaliers, “que je a 
chevalier de Cornoaille me jostrasse, car je ne me porroie plus vergogner 
que le honorer.** Je vos qit de totes quereles, et de ce que je vos apellai 
de jostre me repent je, puis que je sai que vos estes de celui pais.” “‘Certes,”’ 
fet Monseignor Tristan, “‘a jostre vos estuet a moi; par parole ne m’eschan- 
perois en tel maniere. Ou vos m’abaterois a terre ou je vos; en autre 
maniere ne puet departir nostre querelle. Or vos gardés huimaiz de moi 
car a la joste estes venu; li mienz escu sera vengiés orendroit.” 

Et quant il a dit ceste parole, il ne fait?® autre deleance, ainz hurte 
le chevaus des esperons, e s’en vient ver le chevalier tant com il puet del 
cheval trere. Cil ne se remue com cil qi de grant cuer estoit, ainz atent 
totez voiez, car il ne cuide pas que semblant q’il face. E por ce atent il 
q’il ne se mue, et tient l’escu encontre son pis. E Monseignor Tristan, 
qi li vient, irés et dolenz durement, et le fiert si roidemant en son venir 
que tout fust li chevalier de grant pooir qi se poisse tenir es archonz. Il 
c’esforce durement quant il sent le cop de la lance*® q’il s’i tiegne en tel 
maniere q’il ne cheist; mes* tout son esforce ne li® valt; il est si durement 
ferus q’il li estuet voidier les arcons et cher a terre molt felloneusement, 
q’il ne set s’il est nuit u jor; et gist iluec une molt grant piece q’il n’a pooir 
ne force de soi relever. 

Quant Monseignor Tristan le voit a la terre, il discent senz (r°.b) faire 
delaiment nul, e prent l’escu au chevalier, et li ost dou col, et le porte a 
la fontaine et le gite dedens, et puis s’en revient a son seval e monte et 
s’en vait outre son chemin. 

(L, §536.) Il n’oit mie gramment alé q’il n’encontra une damoiselle 
tout soule qi estoit di trop grant biauté, et venoit le grant chemin criant 
ausint com s’en la vousist ocirre—si durement espoenté que jamais ne 
veroit plus espoenté de li,— e ele crioit tant com ele pooit: ‘Aide, aide, 
bone gent!” Quant Monseignor Tristan voit venir la damoiselle, si vit' 
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maintenant qu’ele estoit durement espoentee; si li dit: ““‘Ha! damoiselle, 
n’aiés paor: je sui un chevalier erranz qi vos preing en ma garde.” ‘Ha! 
sire chevalier,’”’ fait ele, ‘“ne me tenés ci par paroles; se vos ne m’en? leissiez 
aler je sui morte maintenant. Ja garentir ne me porés, car un chevalier 
vient ci aprés moi gi me vel ocirre.”” ‘‘Damoiselle” fait Monseignor 
Tristan, “avez paor fors d’un chevalier suelement?” “Sire” fet elle, “‘n’est 
ce trop?” “Damoiselle’’ fait il, ‘“e vos promet que encontre un seul 
chevalier vos garentrai je ce se n’estoit Monseignor Galaas ou Mon- 
seignor Lancelot; nul de ce ij, ce sai je bien, ne feroit a damoiselle villanie 
e nulle mainiere; por quoi je vos pring seurement en conduit. Or remanés.”’ 
“Biaus sire, qi estes vos qi si m’asiurés?”’* ‘“Damoizelle” fait Monseignor 
Tristan, “je sui un chevalier errant de la maison lo rois Artu, et com- 
paignon dela Table Reonde.” “‘Sire’’ ce dit la damoiselle, “et je remandrai 
por seurté de vos. Or vos prie je par vostre cortoisie que vos me garentois 
encontre un chevalier qi ¢a vient, et qi‘ prendre me volt, si com je croi.”’ 
“Damoiselle”’ fait, “je vos promet loiaulment que vos n’avrés doumage ne 
mal senz moi. Qi est cest chevalier dont vos plagnoit si duremant, et por 
quoi vos cace il?” “‘Sire’’ fait ele, ‘se Des me dont bone aventure, je ne 
sai autre raison forz que je chevauchoie ore per ceste forest en la com- 
paignie d’un chevalier qi mé freres charnels est, e trovamnez un chevalier 
armés de toutes armes, et si estoient toutes blances; et maintenant q’il me 
vit il me corrut sus, e non pas a mon frere (v’.a), et si me volt ferre d’un 
glaive; et je me laissai’ chere del cheval a terre. Et quant mes freres vit 
ceste chose, il lasse corre sor le chevalier, et cil a lui, et comencerent la 
melee; e quant je vi ce, si ving a mon cheval, et montai et me tornai 
erranment en fue. Je regardai ariere et® vi que li chevaliers avoit mon frere 
abatu; si ai trop grant paor q’il ne l’ait’ mort; et je, qi sui feme, avoie paor 
q’il ne lasast mon frere et venist aprés moi, m’en ving fuiant en tel mainiere 
com vos veez. Or vos ai conté tout mon fat, e si vos pri por vostre cortoisie 
que vos ne me laissiez ocire en vostre compaignie.” ‘‘Damoiselle’’ fait 
Monseignor Tristan, ‘‘or soiez a seur; vos n’avez garde de lui, se Deu 
plaist.” 

La ou il parloient en tel maniere, com je vos cont, il voient venir 
encontr’eus tout le grant chamin un chevalier, armés d’unes armes 
blanches, et se alchuns me demandoit qi estoit le chevalier, je diroie que 
ce estoit Brehus sanz Petié, qi maintes hontes ha faites a dames e a 
damoiselles; et, por soi plus deguiser en toutes les mainieres q’il puet, 
portoi il les armes blanches senz autres entrenseignes nulez, por ce q’il 
resenblast chevalier novel. Tot erranment que la damoiselle le Voit pres 
de lui, ele dit a Monseignor Tristan: “Ha! sire, por Deu merci; veez ci 
venir le chevalier dont je me plaing.”” ‘“‘Coment, damoiselle’’ fait il, ‘‘ce 
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est un chevalier noviaus, et si vos voloit faire cest hont? Or le laississ 
venir avant, que de lui vos asseur je bien.” ‘‘Sire’’ fait ele, ‘‘metés voé 
devant moi; si serai adonc plus seure.” “‘Volontiers”’ fait il, ‘““domoiselle, 
puis que vos plaist.’’ Si se met devant tot maintenant. “Je ai grant paor”’ 
fet ele, “que mes freres ne soit ocis.” ‘‘Damoiselle” fait Monseignor 
Tristan, “‘ne vos esmaiez; le fait de vos et de vostre frere n’ira® pas si 
malament com vos cuidés.”’ 

Atant es vos Brehus venir, et quant il vint® pres de Monseignor Tristan 
il dit: “Sire chevalier, laissiez la damoiselle se vos ne vos volez (v°.b) 
combatre a moi.” Monseignor Tristan li respont: “Sire chevalier, je 
ai pris en conduit cest damoiselle encontre vos et contre touz autres 
chevaliers a mon pooir, tant com elle sera en mon conduit.” ‘‘Coment, 
sire chevalier” fet Brehus, “volés vos donc combatre a moi por la damoi- 
selle?” ‘E nom Dieu” fait Monseignor Tristan, “je n’ai ore nul chevalier 
qi li fist ennvi tant com elle est en ma compaignie.”’ ‘“Anvi ne li voil 
je faire, mais le puis par ragion, car je l’ai conqise a forse d’armes en- 
contre un autre chevalier.” “Je ne sai’ ce dit Monseignor Tristan, “‘que 
vos avés fait, mes se vos avoir! la volez, il convendra greignor force 
que la vostre avant que vos puissez avoir par force.” ‘Sire chevalier” 
fait Brehus, ‘‘il m’est avis ge vos volez avoir la meslee.”’ “‘Certes,”’ fait 
Monseignor Tristan, “‘je ne me qier amesler a vos s il ne vos plaist, maiz 
ancois me mesleroie je a vos que a vos l’enmenissiez; car je l’ai prise en 
mon conduit.”’ ““Donc estes venu a la meslee’”’ fait Brehus; ‘‘or vos gardés 
humai de moi, se volez vos.” 

Breus ne tient plus parlamant, ainz leisse corre a Monseignor Tristan, 
et il a lui; et Monseignor Tristan leisse corre a lui," et le fiert si roidement 
en son venir q’i li fait les arcons voidier, et le fait flatir a!* terre molt 
feloneusement. Li cheval s’en torne fuiant, et Monseignor Tristan prent 
le cheval, et le moine a Brehus, et li dit: ‘‘Sire chevalier, montés et ne me 
sachiez mal gré se je vos ai abatu, car vos le me feistes faire par force.” 
“Biaus sire” fet Brehus, “‘vostre merci. Certes, vos m’avez ore mostré 
grant pitié de vostre cortoisie, et, se je en venoie en leu, je vo rendroie le 
guereedom.” Et lorz vient aprés lui le chevalier a l’escu vermoill que 
Monseignor Tristan avoit abatu, et dit a Monseignor Tristan: “‘Ha!sire 
chevalier, vos m’avés gabez durement que me deistes que vos estiez 
chevalicr de Cornoaille. Certes, vos n’en estez pas de celui mauveiz paiz 
car vostre chevalerie le mostre.” Monseignor Tristan rit des paroles dou 
chevalier; il ne li respont ne ce ne qoi, ainz s’en vait outre et dit a la 
damoiselle: “‘Damoiselle, il m’est (68, r°.a) aviz que vos estes delivrés 
dou chevalier dont vos avés si grant paor. Volés que je vos face plus?” 
“Sire” fait ele, “‘je voudroie, s’il vos pleisoit, qe vos a cest chevalier que 
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vos avés orendroit abatu foissés acreanté q’il ne me feist villanie.” 
““Certes’”’ fait Monseignor Tristan, ‘‘ce vos ferai je molt volentiers.” 
Et lors dit Monseignor Tristan a Brehus: “Sire chevalier” fet il, “vos pri 
que vos a ceste damoiselle pardonez tout le maltalent que vos avés a li, si 
qu’elle s’en puisse aler tout qitement la ou ele voudra aler.” ‘‘Certes” 
fait Brehus, “‘molt volentiers por l’amor de vos la qit je de totes querelles; 
aler s’en puet quel part qu’ele voudra.”” “De ce vos merci je molt” fait 
Monseignor Tristan. ‘“Damoiselle, aler vos en pués quel part que vos 
voldrois, e, se vos volés, je vos condurai plus.” “Sire” fait ele, “‘vostre 
merci; mes je ne voil que vos me conduisoiz en avant, car je n’en ai 
mestier, puis que je sui a seur de cel chevalier.”” Et lors s’en vait outre. 

(L, §537.) Quant la damoiselle s’en fu parti, Brehus s’en vient a Mon- 
seignor Tristan, et li dit: “Sire chevalier, je ai tant esprovez de vos que 
je sai de voir que vos estes preus e vaillens. L’en doit de tout son poir 
honorer preudome, et por ce vos pri je que vos me doignez un don que 
rienz ne voz gravera; et sachiez, sire, que je ie fai por vostre preu et por 
vostre honor.” “‘Dites’’ fet Monseignor Tristan, ‘‘que vos volés, car je 
puisse faire ce.” “‘Sachiez, je vos di” fet Brehus, “que je ai pres de ci un 
recet si bel et si cointe que bien y poroit herbergier honoreement li rois 
Artu. I] est tart,' ce veez vos bien; ne il n’a pres de ci ne recet ne maison 
ou vos puissiez deshormés herbergier aeisiement q’il ne fust tart; por quoi 
je vos pri por vostre aeise et por vostre preu que vos i rimanois? cest nuit, 
et herbergois avec moi; et sachiez, si vos i venés, que je vos i ferai honor 
autant com je feroie au roi Artu meismes, cui je sui home lige, et qi me fist 
chevalier.” ‘‘Certes’’ fet Monseignor Tristan, ‘“‘quant vos m’en priez si 
fort, je le ferai par amor de vos.” “Molts merci” ce dit Brehus. 

Lorz s’en revient au chevalier a l’escu vermoil, et tant li prie durement 
de venir avec lui herbergier que cil li respont (r°.b): ‘‘Biaus sire, je irai 
puis que tant me priés; si n’i irai tant por vostre priere com por veoir cel 
chevalier qi abatu m’a, autresint com il fist vos; e sachiez de voir que, se 
je veisse nulle droitte achaison por qoi je me peusse a lui combatre, je m’i 
combatisse orendroit por vengier la honte q’il m’a faite; mais a cest point 
m’en convient soffrir, et encontre ma volonté meismes.” ‘‘Biau sire’’ fet 
Brehus, “or laisiez tout rancune, et entendon a autre chose.” “Volentiers”’ 
fet le chevalier, “ja plus ne me oroiz parler a ceste foiz.”’ 

Atant se meten a la voie qu’il ne font* autre demorance, et trespassent 
par devant une tor, et il oient i damoiselle qi trop bien chantoit laens, 
et avoc‘ tout ce ele arpoit si glorieusement® que ce estoit mervoille a oir. 
Ele cantoit adonc i lai que Monsignor Tristan avoit ja fait quant il 
connuit premierement Madama Ysolt e la nef, ensint com hom connoit 
feme. Quant Monseignor Tristan entent lou son, il connoist tout clerement 
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que ce est laienz, si s’arest delez la tor por escouter la damoiselle, e quant 
il a une grant piece escoutee, il est ensi com toz esbaiz, car il dit a soi 
meismes ge onques a nul jor de sa vie il n’oit feme si bien canter ne si bien 
arper com cest fait, ce se ne fu Madame Ysolt, por qoi si bien arper e ci 
doucement chanter li sovient des amorz. Cil dui chevalier, voirement, por 
les jostes® ou il l’avoient mis, et por les paroles ou il le tenoient, li avoient 
fait oblier une grant partie de sos solas maiz orendroit l’en resovient. 

Quant il a une grant piece escouté la damoiselle, il dit en sospirant de 
cuer parfont: “Ha! Sire Dex, tant cante glorieusement la damoiselle. 
Sire Dex, poroie je encore tant vivre que je veisse la dame des dames, 
qi set arper et set chanter’ sor totes les dames mortelz.”” Et Monseignor 
Tristan, quant il a dit ceste parole, si s’apcie sor l’arcon devant, si pensis 
et si conqis de la grant piece si ge li dui chevalier qi le regardent ausint 
con tuit sont esbaiz*, car bien voient tout apertement q’il est trop dure- 
ment amalaisi. A chief de piece s’escrie* Monseignor Tristan si aut que 
Brehus et li autre chevalier l’entendent tout clerement.'® ‘‘Halas!’’ fait il, 
‘com je sui mort et com je sui plus malaventureux que nul autre chevalier! 
je ne puis en nul leu venir ge adez non me crossent mes dolorz; a cestui 
point m’a cest damoiselle mé dolorz renovellez. Et ge diroie je? sui morz 
plus ge nulle autre ome.” 

E quant il a dit cest parole, il s’en taste ne dit plus; d’une grant piece 
est si maiz et si pensiz con s’il fust mort. Et Brehus, qi voit q’il est trop 
durement a mal aisse, li dit por lui riconforter: ‘“‘Ha! sire chevalier, ne 
vos desconfortez si durement. Certes, si bon chevalier com vos estes" 
ne se devroit desconforter por nulle aventure del monde, car teles sont les 
aventures q’aprés grant duel revient grant joie.” ‘Ha! sire’ fet Mon- 
seignor Tristan, ‘‘se ensent me pooit avenir, con je seroie cheanz!”’ ‘Tout 
ce vos poroit avenir et encore plus” ce dit Brehus; et de cele parole se 
reconforte molt Monseignor Tristan. 

Quant il sont venu a la porte Brehus s’escrie: “Ovrés, ovrés.” Cil de 
, laienz saillent sus et ovrent la porte maintenant, et recoivent lor seignor 
a grant paor et a grant doute, com cellui q’il ne redotoient gaires moins 
de la mort. Quant il sont laienz entré, il descendent enmi la cort, et 
Monseignor Tristan, qi comence a regarder tout entor lui, voit le manoir si 
bel et si cointe par senblant, que piece ne vit il mais un si bel de le grandesse 
qilaci. Descent tout, et au descendre q’il a fait dit Brehus a sa mesnee: 
“Ne servis moi pas a ceste foiz; mes servis ceste chevalier qi est plus 
preudome d’armes de moi; et gardés"? que vos ne faciez autre.” Et il dient 
que cel comandement aconprir feront il bien tout lor pooir. Si s’en vient 
a Monseignor Tristan, et se travaillent de lui servir tant com il poent. 
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Il comande qu’il desarment™ le chevalier a l’escu vermoil; et il le font tot 
ensint (v°.b) con il leur comande. Tot mainntenant q’il li ont osté l’iaume 
de la teste, ot Monseignor Tristan regardé li chevalier; il reconoist ge ce 
est un chevalier q’il amoit de molt grant amor; poi i a des chevaliers au 
monde a cu il vousist plus grant bien; e se aucunz me demandoit qi 
est li chevaliers qu’ill amoit, je diroie sanz doute ge le plus bel 
jostreor de tot le monde ce estoit Monseignor Hestor de Marés, li freres 
Monseignor Lancelot dou Lac. 

Quant Monseignor Tristan le voit, il li cort le braz tendus et li dit: 
“Ha! sire, vos soiez li tres bien venu; or sachiez que de vostre venue su 
je molt joianz et molt liez.” ‘‘Sire’’ ce dit Hestor, ‘“‘je ne sai encor qi vos 
estez. Bien la sachiez q’i a ja tenz passé ge je ne vi chevalier que je 
desirasse a cavoir ge je faiz voz orendroit; e por ce vos pri je que vos me 
dioiz qi vos estes.” ‘‘Certes,” fet Monseignor Tristan, “enver vos ne me 
poroie celer.”’ E lor le prent par la main destre, et le trait a une fenestre, 
et lidit: “Je sui Tristan di Leonois cui vos aviez tant amé com vos savés, 
et je vos pri ge vos ne diois ceienz mon nom ne ne me fecois conoistre, ne 
ci ne ailoors.” “Sire’’ fet il, “a vostre comandemant; ja par r:oi ne serés 
conneus ¢aienz.” 

Grant est la joie, granz est la fest que li unz compaignons fait a ]’autre. 
Piec’a mes que ne s’entrevirent en leu ou aventurez les aportast en un 
chastel, mais, quant il sont venu en un chastel, il sont trop lié et trop 
joiant de ce q’il se sont ensint entreconeu. Quant cil de laient ont ensint 
desarmés Monseignor Hestor, il desarment Monseignor Tristan, et puis 
Yaportent l’eive por laver son col et son vis, et mantel por lui covrir q’il 
n’eust froit. Aprés les armes portent; autresint font il a Monseignor 
Hestor. 

Monseignor Tristan, qi tant est dolenz q’il ne set q’il doit dire comence® 
maintenant a penser q’il est asiz de laenz Hestor, car maintenant li sovient 
dou grant duel q’il a au cuer. Quant il li sovient des dames que li rois Marc 
a conqistee, a poi q’il ne rage de duel; c’il a dolor nel demandés (69, r°.a). 
Monseignor Hestor, qi bien connoist, quant il le voit ensin penser, q’il 
est dolenz corrucciez senz faille, et sent bien dont cest corous li vient, bien 
set'® sens doute que ce est por amor de Madame Ysolt, car il avoit ja bien 
oi conter coment li roiz Marc estoit venu au roiaume de Logroes, et le 
grant doumage q’il avoit fait, et coment il avoit congise Madame Ysolt 
e l’avoit menee”? au roiaume de Cornoaille des cellui jor q’il l’avoit!*® 
conqise. Por celui fait, ce cet il bien dont Monseignor Tristan savoit la 
verité; est il si durement dolenz autre chaison il n’i puet avoir.!® E por ce, 
ne set il en quel maniere il le puisse reconforter, puiz que la perte li est 
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avenue. Bien set de voir que a grant poine e a grant travail recuerra sa 
dame, s’il la velt avoir; car li rois Marc, puis q’il la tient en sa bailie, le 
fera asés mielz garder q’il ne fi onques a garder; et, se li rois Marc puet 
tenir Tristan en Cornoaille, nul nel poroit garentir q’il nel face morir de 
male mort, a ce q’il ne het nule home tant com il fait Monseignor Tristan. 

Monseignor Hestor vait pensant, et connoist bien certainement que 
por autre chose forz che por ceste n’est Monseignor Tristan coruchiez. 

Ne set il q’il en doit dire, forz qu’il le vait reconfortant au mielz q’il puet, 

e li dit: ‘Sire, ne vos esmais si durement; si bon chevalier com vos estes 

ne devroit mie esmaier por nulle aventure, car ele seroit®® ja molt greveuse 

que vos ne porroiz mener a fin par force de chevalerie. Ja estes tel chevalier i 
com nos savons; Des vos a fait si preudome et si puissant et si forte en 
toutes chosez q’i n’est ore nule si fort chose que vos encomencissiez de 
quoi vos n’en issiez a fine force. D’autre part, vos savez bien que vos 
avez tant de poissanz, premierement le roi Artu et son hostel, et puis 
Monseignor Lancelot dou Lac, qi tant vos aime com vos savés, et tout 
vostre autre lignage—que je ne sai orendroit nul si grant siengnor au 
monde, ce li volés faire guerre, que vos nel puissiez chacier de terre a fine 
force. Et quant vos si grant force avez a par vos et par autre, donc ne vos 
poez vos esmaier por nulle aventure dou monde. Se li rois (r°.b) Marc vos 
a rienz mesfait, et vos li avés rienz de corroiz, si m’ait Dez, vos le poés 
destrure et en poi de tenz, et metre autre foiz* in prison ensint com vos 
feistez ja bien. Sire, renforcez vos; ne metés sor vos tel duel; que je vos 
promet q’il ne demora mie gramment, se vos un poi vos volés travailier, 
que vos l’avrés en vostre bailie ce don vos estes” si coruchiez. Confortez 
vos, car de prendre tol corouces sor vos com je voi que vos avés n’apartient 
a nul preudome, puis q’il puisse son corrous vengier si bien com vos le 
poez faire.” 

Tant vait disant Monseignor Hestor a Monseignor Tristan, et tant li 
met avant paroles q’il s’en vai molt reconfortant et dit a Monseignor 
Hestor: “Si m’ait Dex, trop m’est bel que vos trovai, que trop m’avez 
reconforté de vos paroles. Je estoie hui come home mort quant vos me 
trovastes a la fontaine; mais orendroit sui reconforté: lé grans vos paroles 
ont fait tel bien e tant m’ont amendé q’il m’est avis qe je ai orendroit ma 
perte recovree et que je ai vengié molt grant corrus. Dex me manda par 
bone aventure que je vos trovai, car vos m’avés reconfortés.”” Molt est 
Monseignor Tristan joians a grant mervoille; de ce que Monseignor Hestor 
li dit trop se vait reconfortant. 

Atant es vos entr’els venir® Breus, et quant il voit les ii chevaliers il le 
| pris molt par senblant, et dit bien a ssoi meissmes q’il ne puet estre que 
4 cil chevalier ne soient preudome durement; mes il prise assés plus Mon- 
seignor Tristan q’il ne fait Monseignor Hestor. Quant il est devant els 
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venus, il lé salue, et il se drecent contre lui et li rendent son salu. 
“Seignors”’ fet il, ‘le vos mercis que vos doignastes venir en mon hostel, 
car sachiez bien que de vostre venue sui je** molt liez, car preudome me 
senbles andui; mais, por ce que je ne vos conois, encor sui je desiranz de 
vos conoistre. Je vos pri tant con je porroie prier chevalier ge vos diois vos 
noms.” ‘‘Hestes’’ ce li dit Hestor, “de nos non savoir a cestui point nos 
sofrés s’il vos pleist.”” ‘‘Ha! seignor’’ ce dit Breus, “‘se Dex me dont bone 
aventures, je ne vos demant ceste chose (v°.a) se por amor non.” “‘Et por 
cortoisie vos dirai mon non, por convenant que vos le non de cest chevalier 


ne me demandés hore. Sachiez de voir que je ai nom Hestor de Marés.’’: 


Quant* Breus entent ceste parole, por ce que Estor estoit bien l’ome dou 
monde q’il ait plus mortelment por moltes achaison, il mue color de grant 
hain q’il a; i s’is’en vient outre q’il ne dit plus de ceste chose. Se percoit 
bien Monseignor Tristan; si dit a Monseignor Hestor: ‘Ore ne” sai que 
sera, mes nostre hoste a molt gros cuer vers vos je sui bien aperceus par 
le senblant que je li vi or faire maintenant q’il oi vostre non.”’ “Or ne vos 
chaut” fet Monseignor Hestor. Breus s’en vait en la chanbre, e trove 
laiens la damoiselle harpant q’il avoient oi de laforz; et ce estoi une 
damoiselle q’il tenoient laiens por lui q’il amoit asese et molt se fioit. 
“Sire, qi sont li chevalier qi sont laienz hebergiez?”’ “‘Damoiselle’’ fet il, 
“li un ne conoiz je mie tres bien, forz tant senz doute que je coiz por moi 
meismes q’il est bons chevaliers d’armes et prus; mes de l’autre sai je bien 
de voir que ce est Hestor de Marés que plus me fait honte et vergoigne 
qe chevalier qe je sache. Mes, certes, puis que ensint est?” avenu que 
aventure l’aporte en mon hostel, il ne s’en partira jamés devant ge je me 
soie vengiés de lui a ma volonté; mais, tout avant ge je cominciasse cest 
fait, voldroie je volontiers savoir qi est cel preudome qi laiens est avec 
lui.” “Et qe cuidés vos” fait elle, ‘‘q’i soit?”’ ‘‘Si m’ait Dex’’ fet il, “je 
ne le sai mie tres bien.” 

La ou Breus parloit,?* en cel maniere a la damoiselle, atant es vos laienz 
une autre damoiselle qi dit: ‘‘Ha! Breus, sire, un des chevaliers que vos 
avés laienz hebergié vos pri qe vos li facoiz venir la damoiselle qi harpoit 
orendroit ceiens quant vos estiez lafors; il l’oroit trop volontiers harper, 
s’il vos plaisoit.” ‘Li gels chevaliers est ce” fait Brehus, ‘qi ce vos dist?” 
“‘Sire’’ fet ele, ‘‘ce est le greignor chevalier (v°.b) des deus.” Et bien estoit 
verité qe Monseignor Tristan estoit greignor chevalier que Estor, e si 
estoit Hestor uns des greignor chevaliers de la Table Reonde. “A celui’’ 
fait Breus, “ferai je bien sa volenté, car il me senble preudome.” ‘‘Sire’’ 
ce dit la damoiselle qi l’arpe tenoit, “‘s’il vos plaisoit, je iroie laiens et 
porterai ma arpe; sachiez, si veraie s’il i a nul qi harper sache.” “Bien me 
plaist” fet Breus. 
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(L, §538, p. 377, . 1.) Atant c’en vait la damoiselle la ou li dui chevalier 
estoient; Breus remaint en la chambre. Quant Monseignor Tristan voit 
venir la damoiselle qi la harpe tenoit, il se lieve encontre li et li dit: 
“Damoiselle, bien soiez vos venus.’’ “Sire” fet ele, “bone vie vos dont 
Dex.”’ Atant s’asient, et Monseignor Tristan prent la harpe, et la comence 
a tenprer selonc le chant q’il voloit dir. Lors se torne vers Monseignor 
Hestor: ‘‘Puis ge ces dures novelles que vos savés furent! aportés, je 
chevauchoie un jor par la foreste de Haut, tou seul sens compaignie, tant 
dolenz et tant esmaiés durement que je onques ne fui plus dolens, si con 
je croi. E descendi adonc devant une fontaine, e comengai a penser a moi 
meemes, et trovai adonc en pensant c’onques a nul jor dou monde n’ot 
autant de dolorz par amor con je ai eu. De cel grant dolor fis un lai, et 
cest vers vos voill je arper orendroit, et sachiez qe onques ne furent arpé 
se de moi non.” “Ha! sire, por Deu, dites le” fait Hestor. Et il les 
comence adonc quant il a sa harpe atempré, e comence en cel maniere: 

“D’amor vient mon chant e mon plor, 
Et d’iluec prenent nasciment; 
Celle fait ge orendroit plor, 

E rien tout, se Dex m’ament. 
Et quant je voi apertement, 
Que selle m’aime, si a son tor, 
Que je sui serf, et elle est seignor, 
Je la or cont mon sauvement; 
Lui serf tuit enterement, 
Car je n’ai autre? sauveor; 

(70, r°.a) A lui’ enclin, a luiaor, 
D’autre seignor n’en ai paor; 
A lui’ serf si veraiment 
Qu’il n’i a point‘ de fausement.”’ 

“Quant il a cestui lay finé et chanté et arpé si fierement come cil qi’! 
savoit faire, car il estoit bien sanz doute uns des chevaliers dou monde qi 
a celui tenz chantoit mielz, i rent la harpe: ‘Je ai fait ce que je sai.” 
“Certes” fait celle, “de ce que vos en avez fait me tieng trop bien apaié, 
et dis’ bien que ja ne m’eussiez vos dit vostre nom si conneusse je bien 
par la harpe ge vos estes Monseignor Tristan, car il n’est hore en cestui 
monde nul chevalier qi de la harpe seust’ si bien entremetre con vos savez; 
et de ce que j’en avoie ja oi dire par maintes foiz a plusor jens, vos eusse 
je bien conneu seulement par la harpe sens oir vostre nom.” ‘‘Damoiselle”’ 
fet il, “(puis ge vos le dites, e je le vos ottroi.”’ 

La ou la damoiselle parloit* ensint a Monseignor Tristan, es vos entre 
les venir Breus. La damoiselle se drece maintenant, et le trait a une part, 
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et li dit: “Sire, cist est Monseignor Tristan de cui vos demandiés hui.’ 
“Certes”’ fet il, “‘je le croi bien.” “Sire” fet, “vos savés bien qel chevalier 
il est et de qel pooir; por Deu, gardés vos bien ge vos ne comandés? devant 
lui nulle chose de quoi il se coruciast!® a vos, ge encontre lui ne porrés 
vos durer por q’il se corucciast.” “‘Damoiselle”’ fet il, “Dex me gart que 
je mete ma vie en si grant aventure qe je Tristan corrucciasse, que je n’ai 
pas orendroit caiens la force, et, s’en bien la force en avoie, orendroit 
si ne li" feroie je chose qi a envi li tornast”, car me fist, encore n’a gueres, 
une bonté si grant qu’il me delivra de mort et me rescoust adonc de Mon- 
seignor Briobris de Gaunes, qi occire me voloit por un mesfait qe li avoie 
fet, et ocis m’eust sans faille—mes Monseignor Tristan me delivra par 
sa cortoisie, et se je, aprés celle bonté q’il me fist tout novellement, li 
porcacioie™ (r°.b) orendroit le doumage de son cors, ce seroit bien la 
traison greignor que nul chevalier peust fere; de ce me gart Dex a cestui 
point.” 

Lors s’en vient a Monseignor Tristan, et il dit: “Sire, bien soiez vos 
venus. Or sachiés ge puis qe je sai qe vos estes Monseignor Tristan, je 
ne sai nul servise que je puisse vos faire que je ne vos feisse tant con vos 
seriez ¢aienz a ceste foiz, et bien sachiez, sire, que vos l’avés deservi.” 
“De ce vo smerci molt, bel host” fait Monseignor Tristan. ‘Or sacchiez 
qe je vos tieng orendroit™ a plus cortois que je ne fassoie’® hui quant je 
vi qe vos enchaciez la damoiselle.” “Sire, bien puet estre’”’ ce dit Breus. 
‘‘Bel ost” fet Monseignor Tristan, “‘je sui en vostre hostel; la vostre merci 
qi m’i amenast; ne encore ne sai je mie vostre nom. Je vos pri ge vos le 
me diois.” ‘Sire’ ce dit Breus, ‘‘ne ferai ore, et je vos pri q’il ne vos en 
poist. Tant vos promet je bien voirement qe je le vos dirai avant ge nos 
departom.” “Et je m’en soufrerai atant” fait Monseignor Tristan, ‘‘puis 
qe je voie que vostre volonté est tele.” 

Atant es vos venir laiens uns des vallés Breus, qi dit: ‘‘Sire, cist seignor 
poent mangier quant il lor plaira, car li mangier est” apareilliez.”’ ““Aporte 
donc l’eive’’ fet Breus, “qe je cuidoie q’il eusen ja mangié.”” Maintenant 
sunt les tables mises, li chevalier se levent'’ et se sient; et sachiez q’il 
furent adonc servi si bien et si richement con c’il fussent esté en un plus 
riche hostel q’il n’estoient. Mes tout adés regarde Monseignor Tristan 
Breus, et'® Hestor dit bien!® a soi meismes que cest est le plus fellon 
chevalier q’el veist?° onques. Mes si en parole tout coiement, et en soriant 
a Monseignor Tristan, et il li respont: ‘“‘Biaus sire, et a vos que chaut de 
sa felonie quant vos en lui ne trovés se corteisie non?” Et il respont: 
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“Sire, vos dites mielz qe je ne di, et je m’en tairai atant.”” Lors comencen 
a parler d’autre chose. 

A grant solas et a grant desduit mangierent (v’.a) cellui soir li dui con- 
paignon en la maison de Breus. Hestors avoit dit tant de paroles de 
reconfort a Monseignor Tristan que Monseignor Tristan s’en vait mout 
reconfortant, et dit a soi meismes que honis est li rois Marc; s’il puet 
tenir as mains, ja home nel garentira q’il ne l’ocie. Grant joie meinent 
celui soir aprés super, quant Monseignor Tristan se fu une grant piece 
deduit a l’arpe, et il ot harpé™ le lay del Chievrefoill. Ii dit: ‘““Alom 
dormir, que tens* en est’’, et une damoiselle dit: ‘Sire, dormir porrés 
quant il vos plaira, car lé lis sont apareilliez.”” ‘Or alon’” fait Mon- 
seignor Tristan. Se s’en issent adonc de la sale et s’en vienent™ en une 
chanbre molt belle et molt riche ou avoit dui lis molt richement apareilliez. 
El plus bel des deus lis font choucier Monseignor Tristan, en l’autre 
lit Monseignor Hestor de Marés; et dormirent celle nuit molt bien, 
car travailllié estoient durement, ne piec’a mes n’avoient trové si bon 
hostel ne si bons lit con il firent celui soir. Et sachiez bien qe ce fu la 
premiere cortoisie que Breus fist onques a nul preudome; s’il fist plus 
celle bonté por la grant doute de Monseignor Tristan q’il ne fist por bien 
q’il lor vousist. Molt pensse en quel maniere il puisse retenir Hestor por 
metre” li en prison; mais il n’avoit coment il le puisse faire tant con Mon- 
seignor Tristan soit avec lui, et por ce le lais le atant a ceste foiz d’ore. 

A l’endemain quant il ajorna, se lievent li dui conpaignon et demandent 
lor armes, et l’en lor aporte maintenant. Et quant il sont armés, il de- 
mandent conjé a Breus, et il lor done molt volentiers, mes molt est dure- 
ment iriés de ce que Monseignor Hestor li eschape si qitemant; s’il le 
tenist en sa prison il le cuidast chierement vendre maint grant anvi q’il 
li avoit ja fait avant q’il isist de sez mains, mes il ne puet a cestui point; 
Monseignor Tristan si le garde. 

Breus est avec els montés ausint con il vouxist avec elz chevauchier, 
(v°.b) et fait la porte ovrir, et quant li dui chevalier sont hors de la porte, 
il s’areste. ‘‘Hostes’’ fait Monseignor Tristan, “por quoi ne chevauchiez 
vos?” “Sire’’ fet Breus, “‘ge je n’ai ore volont, jo voill caienz remanoir.”’ 
“‘Hostes” fet Monseignor Tristan, “‘encor ne me deistes vos mie vostre 
nom; si m’en peise, car bien sachiez que vos m’avés tant fait d’onor en 
vostre ostel que je sui tenus a rendre vos guererdon en tos les leus ou je 
troverai mais, et por ce voussise je molt volentiers savoir vostre non, s’il 
vos plasoit.’”’ ‘‘Monseignor Tristan” fet Breus, “quant vos volés mon nom 
savoir et je le vos dirai, je ai nom Breus sans Pitié; je cuit bien qe mantes 
fois avés oi parler de moi.”’ Et quant il a dit ceste parole, il fait metre 
une bare par devant sa porte, et si que, s’il vousisent retorner, q’il ne 
puissent entrer dedens la porte. 
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Quant Monseignor Tristan entent cest parole, il comence a rire et sa‘t 
por quoi Breus”’ avoit ce fait et en cel maniere. “Breus”’ fet il, ‘se Dex 
vos saut, por quoi vos enserés vos en tel mainiere encontre nos?” “Por 
ce” fait Breus, “‘ge je n’ai cure de vostre retor; car, quant je me sui parti 
de vos si sauvement con je voi, je me tieng a trop bien paié; trop avoi avec 
moi esfors tant con vos i fustes.”” “Coment” fait Monseignor Tristan, 
“me tenés*® vos donc a vostre enemi?” “‘Certes, Monseignor Tristan’’ fet 
Breus, “‘se vos me deissiez que vos me fuissiés bon ami si ne m’i oseroie je 
pas molt fiere, car je sai que li compaignon de la Table Reonde ne m’ament 
onques; coment porroie je cuidier que vos m’amissiez? Je ne m’i oseroie 
fier.” “‘Breus” ce dit Hestor, “‘celui qi en soi n’a foi ne loiauté ne se puet 
fier en autre; por ce ne vos porriez fier en moi ne e nul autre preudome, car 
vos cuidiés que ciascu ait si poi de foi en luiconvos avés en vos.”’ “‘Hestor, 
Hestor” ce dit Breus, “‘se Dex me dont bone aventure, quant vos estes 
eschanpés de ceens si qitement, bien poés seurement dir qe ce n’est pas 
por trop grant amor qe je ai a vos, ains (7/1, r°.a) fu por doute de Tristan 
que vos veés. Et s‘il ne fust avec vos, vos n’eussiez?® esté a nulle maison 
que la moie. Il vos a gitté de mes mains, et non mie vostre proece; et puis 
ge vos en estes*® forz, gardés que vos n’i retornés mie autre fois, que, si 
voirement m’ait Dex, vos n’i troverés pas adonc si cortoiz Breus con vos 
avez ore trové. Les dex vos seront changié a ceste cortoisie que je vos ai 
ore faite. Me fist faire* la bonté de Tristan; onques, certes, ne fui cortois, 
ne serai jor de ma vie, se paor ne niel fait faire.” Monseignor Tristan 
comence a sorrire quant il entent ceste parole, ausi fait Hestor. ‘“Breus”’ 
dit Monseignor Tristan, ‘‘Hestor s’est alé** de vos plaignant; je m’en lou; 
cortoisie i ai trové trop grant.” “Or ne vos chaut” fait Breus, “‘ceste 
cortoisie achatera encor ciere aucun autre, je n’avrai mie si grant paor 
con je avoie de vos; tuit le mien oste ne seront pais plus fort de moi.” 
“‘Breus” fet Monseignor Tristan, “‘vos m’avés tant de cortoisie faite qe je 
vos comant a Nostre Seignor. Si vos promet com chevalier ge je vos 
feroie ausi grant cortoisie con est ceste, se je venoie en leu ou je vos 
conneuse.” ‘‘Or sachiés de voir” fait Breus, ‘‘qe vos ne me trovés en leu 
ou je me faice a vos conoistre ge je puisse—ne a vos ne a conpaignon de la 
Table Reonde—ear il sont tuit mes enemis, por quoi je ne voill lor con- 
paignie, Dex m’en gart. Certes, ne la vostre meismes ne desire je pas trop.” 
Monseignor Tristan se rit fort des paroles Breus, et Hestor dit en soriant: 
“Breus, Breus, puis qe nos somes ¢a defors, et vos estes bien a seur, vos 
n’avés mais garde de moi a ceste foiz se je ne di ore mie qange je pens; 
mes toutes voies vos merci je de la belle chiere qe vos m’avés faite en 
vostre hostel.” “Ja n’en soiés a mi merciés’’ ce dit Breus, “‘qe je ne qier 
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merci avoir fors que fellonie seulement.” Autre parlement n’a® Breus 
fors tel con je vos ai conté. 

(L, §539.) Quant il se sent (r°.b) mis a la voie, il cevauchent tuit celui 
jor par la foreste ge grans estoit et merveilleuse, et entrerent adonc au 
roiaume de Norgalles, qi bien estoit ricche roiaume et diletable terre, et 
bien garnie durement et de cités et de chaustiaus. ‘‘Monseignor Tristan” 
ce di Hestor, qi autre foiz avoit ja chevauché parmi le roiaume de Norgalles, 
“savés vos en quel pais nos soumes orendroit entré?”” ‘“‘Certes, nenil” fet 
Monseignor Tristan, “et nonporquant encor cuidoie* je estre au roiaume 
de Logres.”’ ‘‘Non estes’’ fait il, “bel sire; ains somes au roiaume de Nor- 
galles, en cel pais ou il a asés de foiz passage as chevaliers errans, et ou 
Ven® trove bien souvent joste quant joste vait querant, et chevaliers fors 
et ardiz, par cele foiz qe je vos doi, et bien usés de jostes et de bataille. 
Je vos promet qu’en cest pais troveriés vos bien chevalier por chevalier; 
cist est bien pais ou chevalier preudome se poent bien soventes fois 
esprover; je ne sai or nul pais ou je ne chevauchoie plus ardiement que en 
cestui, car en cestui pais trove l’en adés aventures et soir et main.” 
“Certes” fet Monseignor Tristan, “puis que en cest pais trouve l’en si 
souvent chevaliers con vos dites, je ne m’en partirai a piece mes, ains le 
chercherai de toutes pars se je onqes puis por esprover se li chevalier de 
Norgalles sont si preudomes con sont cil del roiaume de Logres.”’ “‘Sire’’ 
ce li a dit Hestor, “je vos promet ge vos i troverois maint preudome et 
maint bon chevalier et de fier ardement.”’ ‘Tout ce voill je bien” fet 
Monseignor Tristan, “de si preudemes trover con vos me dites sui je 
molt desirant.” 

En tels paroles chevauchent celui jor par la forest; il vont tout adés 
parlant des chevaliers et de aventures. Monseignor Tristan est orendroit 
assés a eise qu’il n’estoit devant; aloit il morant de dolor, mes orendroit 
li vait disant Monseignor Hestor tantes paroles de joie et de confort q’il 
s’en vait® auques reconfortant. (v°.a) Monseignor Hestor li a promis q’el 
li fera conpaignie jusqe en Cornoaille, se aventure ne les depart ou la 
volonté de Monseignor Tristan ne s’i acorde. 

(L, §540.) Quant vint ore de none, il aprochent adonc d’une fontaine 
ou il troverent vi chevaliers et damoiselles qi se solacioient illuec, car 
mangié avoient molt devant la fontaine. Et se alcuns me demandoit qi 
estoient! li chevalier, je dirai ge li uns estoit li filz au? roi de Norgalles, 
bon chevalier e preus et vaillant et ardis durement, et estoit apellés Jeon. 
Tuit li autre estoient ses chevaliers, et les tenoit® por ses conpangnons. 
Il avoit fait iluec venir une gentil feme de Norgales, q’i amoit por amor et 
por amor de celle estoient illuec assemblee;et il menoient bel envoiseure. 
Li chevalier estoient venu tuit armés, si ge encor estoient il armés de 
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toutes armes fors ge de lor‘ iaumes. Et maintenant q’il voient vers eaus 
venir les chevaliers errans, qi armé venoient tout le grant chemin de la 
forest, il comencent entr’els a dire: “Ci poom nos jostre trover, car veez 
ci venir deus chevaliers errant. Il sont dui; bien nos poom encontr’els 
esprover.”§ 

Li filz® le roi fait lacier son hiaume au plus hastivement q’il meis puet, 
mes apelle un des compaignons en’ celle besoigne; et quant il sont andui 
monté enmi le chemin, et comencerent a crier con il poent: ‘“Seignor 
chevalier, a joster vos estuet par la costume au roiaume de Norgalles.” 
“‘Monseignor Tristan” ce dit Hestor, ‘“‘ne vos disoie je bien voir? Or sachié 
que vos ne troverés gramment chevalier par le roiaume de Norgalles qi 
de joste ne vos apellast por q’il en soit aeissiés de la soe part, et encor vos 
feront il tant de cortoisie ge, se joste ne vos plaist, il ne vos feront ja force.” 
“Se Dex me dont bone aventures, il sont a loer et a priser de ceste cos- 
tumie” (v’.b) fet Monseignor Tristan, “et cel qe sunt si chevalereus. 
Or que ferons? que responderem nos a cels qi de jostes nous apelent?’’® 
Fet Monseignor Hestor: ‘‘La primiere joste qi au roiaume de Norgalles 
nos est presentee ne refuseron nos mie par mon conseill; ains ferons coment 
il sevient ferir de lance, et lor mosteron, se Dieu plaist, qe meillor sont li 
chevalier aventureus ge cil dou roiaume de Norgalles.” ‘‘Vos dites’’ fet 
Monseignor Tristan; “or en prenés li un et je l’autre.” 

Lors n’i a delaiement nul; ains laissent cellui parlement et laissent corre 
lé deus chevaliers encontre les deus. Monseignor Tristan laisse corre au 
filz le roi de Norgalles, et le fiert si roidement en son venir q’il le fait les 
archons voidier e le porte a le terre; et fu auques debrisiés de celui cheoir, 
car felleneusement fu abatus. Hestor abate li autre. 

Quant li quatre conpaignon qi demoroient® voient ceste aventure, il 
sont durement iree, por ce q’il vengieroient volentierz la honte de lor 
seignor s’il pooient. Corrent il a lor'® hiaumes, et l’iles font lacier tantost, 
et puis montent au plus vistement q’il poent, et recomencerent lé jostes, 
et lor avient en tel maniere q’il furent andui abatus. Monseignor Tristan 
en batit l’un, et Monseignor Hestor |’autre. 

Li autre ij, qi remés estoient, quant il voient ceste aventure, il en sont 
si durement esbais q’il ne sevent q‘il en doient dire. Li un de ce dui 
chevalier estoit niez au roi de Norgalles, si joiens bachaliers qe encor 
n’avoit il plus xxii anz d’age, mes il estoit si preuz et si ardiz et si fors 
et si bien esprovés de chevalerie puis q’il fu novel chevalier, q’en tout le 
roiaume de Norgallez ne trovoit l’en a celui tens un chevalier de cele region 
qi encontre lui osast prendre nulle grant force de chevalerie. Qe vos 
diroie? cil estoit la flor en Norgaalle de chevalerie et de bonté, et estoit si 
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gioene enfant con je vos ai conté; et de sa bonté parloient l’en en la meison 
le roi Artu, et in (72, r°.a) mante" autre leu. 

Quant il virent ge lor quatre compaignon estoient en cel maniere abatu, 
il montent sor lor cheval au plus astivement q’il poent. Quant ce vient 
as glaives brisier, li chevalier dont je vos cont se vient contre Monseignor 
Hestor et le fiert si enmi le pies qe, voille Monseignor Hestor ou non 
voille, il le fait flatir a la terre, et fu de celui coup molt navrés enmi le 
pis si q’il li convient adonc a sojorner plus de dui mois avant q’il peust 
porter armes aisiement. Et ce fu la chose por quoi la compaignie de 
Monseignor Hestor et de Monseignor Tristan remest adonc, et pour ce 
s’en ala Monseignor Tristan en Cornoaille’? ou il moruit si cruelment™ con 
nos vos conterons. 

Ensint fu Monseignor Hestor navrés et abatus con je vos cont. Mon- 
seignor Tristan abati son compaignon molt cruelment, et li fist une grant 
plaie au coste senestre et lor brise son glaive dont il'* avoit les trois 
chevaliers abatus. Quant li filz au roi de Norgalles voit qe Monseignor 
Tristan s’est delivrés en tel maniere de toutes lé jostes, il dit au chevalier 
qi avec lui estoit abatus: “Si m’ait Dex, preudome est li chevalier errant 
qi en tel maniere a batu iii chevaliers de nos chevaliers. Bien est chevalier 
esprové et bien fu fort celle joste dont li chevalier estrange fu abatus; 
bien est hardis et bon chevalier et de haut afaire.” “Vos dites verités, 
sire’”’ dient li autre chevalier. Et li chevalier sans doute qi Hestor avoit 
abatus estoit Ercles apellé. 

Quant Hestor se voit abatus, il se relieve vistement, irés et dolent de 
grant maniere de ce q’il se sent navrés. Atant e vos venir Monseignor 
Tristan devant lui qi li amenoit® son cheval et li dit: ‘‘Montés, sire.’’ 
Et il monte, et Monseignor Tristan voit maintenant q’il estoit navrés, 
sili dit: ‘Sire, coment vos sentés?”’ ‘‘Sire’’ fet il, ‘‘je me sen bien, la Deu 
merci, et neporquant je sui un poi navrés. Se je puisse, je m’en vengerai 
prochanement, se li chevalier qi abatu m’a ne refusse la bataille de moi.” 
“Sire” fet Monseignor Tristan, “ne vos corruciez se li chevalier vos a 
batus, car tout jor avint tel aventure (r?.b) as chevaliers errans. I] ne 
seroit mie sens de conbatre puis qe vos estes navrés, mes laisiés sor moi 
cest fait, qe je vos vengerai se je puis. Et neporquant je vos di bien ge 
preudome est li chevalier estranges; je ne vi pie¢’a mes un meillor fereor 
de lance de lui, et se vos, qe l’en tient au meillor fereor de lance qi soit 
en la maison le roi Artus, l’eussiés apris de lance, sien set il asés. Or laissiez 
sor moi cestui fait, si verés q’il en avendra. Ce sai je bien ge puis ge li 
chevalier nos a abatu, il ne laira mie cestui fait atant, ancois m’apellera 
de jostre.” “Sire” ce dit Hestor, “je le croi bien.” 
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Atant es vos venir Hercles; quant il out son poindre parfornit, il tient 
son glaive encor entier dont il ot Hestor abatu, et quant il s’est"* tornés 
vers Monseignor Tristan, et il dit: “Sire chevalier, ore sont tuit a terre 
fors ge nos deus. Se Dex nos dont bone aventure faison bien.” “Que 
volés vos” fet Monseignor Tristan, “‘qe nos fachons?” “Je le vos dirai’”’ 
fet il, “se vos ne vos"? sentés trop grevés de jostes qe vos avez faites, 
jostom tant entre moi e vos qe I’un de nos venist a terre, a cui Dex en 
dorra"® l’onor si nel ait.” ‘“Certes” fet Monseignor Tristan, “il m’est avis 
que ce ne me deussiez vos moi reqerre aprés ce ge je avoie troiz de vos 
chevaliers abatus ensint con vos peustes’® veoir.” ‘Vos dites bien voir” 
fet li chevaliers; ‘“‘ne je ne vos en reqier mie s’il ne vos plaist, et se de vostre 
volonté ne vient et je vos en git. Je di bien apertement qe asés avez fait 
fait de troiz chevaliers abatre, mes se vos plus volés faire chevalerie, faire 
le poez.”” “Certes” fet Monseignor Tristan, “‘se vos ne m’en eussiez apellé, 
je m’en souferrai bien a tant con j’en ai fait, mes puis qe apellez m’en avez, 
je josterai, car je sai bien qe vos le me atornerés a cuardie se je vos en 
falloie. Or me faites doner un glaive, por ce que li mienz est?® brisiez, et 
puis recomenceron la (v’.a) joste, et cui Dex en dorra l’onor si le” preigne.”’ 
“Ce me plaist bien” ce dit li chevaliers. Lor fait aporter un glaive, et le 
fait doner a Monseignor Tristan. 

Monseignor Tristan, qi bien voit ge de grant force est Hercles et de la 
jostre set molt, descent de son cheval quant il voit ge senz joste ne puet 
remanoir. I] regarde son cheval q’i ne faille riens, et quant il a regardé 
il monte et dit a Hercles: ““Huimés” sui je apareillé de la joste faire quant 
je autrement ne puis partir de vos”; et ensint comencent lé jostes li dui 
chevalier devant la fontaine. Monseignor Tristan laisse corre au chevalier, 
et cil autre si a lui, et s’entrefierent de si grant force com il poent del cheval 
traire, et quant ce vient au jondre, si se fierent si roidement qe li glaive 
lor volent en piece aprés l’esscles de lances. I] s’entreintent de cors d’escus 
si roidement ge li plus foible convient a force aler a terre. Hercles, qi 
n’avoit mie si grant force con avoit Monseignor Tristan, il est si roidement 
encombrés q’il n’a ne force ne pooir q’il se tiegne en selle, ains vole a terre 
si atornés q’il n’a menbre qe” ne se doille, et por ce™ est il si durement 
estonés q’il ne sent s’il est nuit ou jor. Et quant Monseignor Tristan voit 
ceste chose, il s’en vient por un glaive qe dreciez estoit a un arbre, et le 
prent por ce q’il ne s’en vousist mie d’iluec departir sans glaive s’il peust; 
et quant il en est sain issis, il dit a Monseignor Hestor: ‘“Hestor, sire, 
chevauchom s’il vos plaist, car de sez chevaliers nos somes bien delivré, la 
Dieu merci.” “Sire, voir’? fet Monseignor Hestor; “Dieu merci et la 
vostre.” 
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Atant se metent a la voie q’il ne font autre demorance; e quant li filz 
au roi de Norgalles voit li dui chevalier s’en vont en cel maniere et q’il 
les ont si deconfiz, il monte et vient a Monseignor Tristan et li dit: ‘Sire, 
parlés a moi s’il vos plaist.”** “Dites, biaus sire” (v°.b) fet Monseignor 
Tristan. “Sire’’ fet il, “‘se nos vos apellames or de joster, vos ne nos en 
devés mal gré savoir, car tel est le costume dou roiaume de Norgalles; 
mes aprés ce ge nos vos avom assaillié en cel maniere et nos connoisson 
apertement vostre valor et vostre proesse, nos disson ore bien qe nos vos 
dovons honorer tant con nos poom, si some apareillié dou faire por vos. 
Je vos pri, tant quant je puis prier chevalier errans et si preudome con 
vos estes, ge vos demorés huimais avec nos. II est e ja bien hore de vespre; 
se vos de nos departés qe vos ne remaignés, sachiez ge vos ne vendrés 
huimés en leu ou vos soiez tant honorés com vos seroiz avec nos; et 
meismement, chevalier qi se sunt enconttre prové doivent plus volentier 
remanoir ensenble ge avec autre; por ce vos pri je ge vos rimanois huimaiz 
avec nos.” “Qi estes vos” fet Monseignor Tristan,” qi de remanoir avec 
vos me priez?”’ “Sire’’ fet il, “je ne le vos cele mie; or sachiez ge je sui 
li filz au roi de Norgalles, et tuit cist chevalier sont a moi.” ‘“Certes” fet 
Monseignor Tristan, “‘je ai conpaignon sens cui volonté je ne remaroie mie; 
voirement s’il veut?’ remanoir, je remandrai volentiers por ce qe si bel m’en 
priez et por ce qe cortoise chevalier me senblés.’’ Lors s’en vient vers 
Monseignor Hestor et li dit ce dont li filz** au roi de Norgalles li prie, et 
il respont q’il ne veut” mie hore erbergier, ancois chevauchera avant. 

Lors dit Monseignor Tristan au filz le roi de Norgalles: ‘Sire, nos ne 
remandrons ore mie, car encore n’est mie tens de herbergier, et por ce 
vos*® comandons a Dieu.” ‘Sire’ ce dit li chevaliers, “quant ensint est 
qe vos por ma preiere ne volez remanoir, or vos pri tant con je porroie 
prier autre chevalier que vos me diez vostre non.” “Sire” fet Monseignor 
Tristan, “sauve vostre grace, je nel vos dirai hore mie.” ‘“Certes” ce dit 
li chevaliers, “ce poise moi molt chierement; mes or me dites (73, r?.a) ou 
cuidiés vos anuit herbergier?” ‘Je ne sai, certes” fet Monseignor Tristan, 
“nos herbergerom la u Dex voudra.” 

(L, $541.) Sis’en vait entre lui et Monseignor Hestor, qi a grant poine 
chevauchoit, car durement se sent navrés. Si demande a Monseignor 
Tristan: “Sire, fustes vos onques au roiaume de Norgalles?” ‘Oil’ fet 
Monseignor Tristan, “autre foiz i ai esté voirement; mais je ne m’i connos- 
oie mie quant je entrai orendroit, mes or me reconois.” Ensint che- 
vauchent e quant il ont auques chivauchiez, Monseignor Hestor dit! a 
Monseignor Tristan: ‘Il comence a vesprer; se vos savés qel par nos pois- 
son huimés herbergier, si en tornés.” ‘Certes” fet Monseignor Tristan, 
“je sai bien qe ca devant maint une jentil dame ge bien honore de tot son 
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pooir li chevalier errans. Se nos la estion venu, je sai bien q’ele nos fera 
onor et servise de son pooir. Alom a cel hostel ou nos serom tost, ce me 
semble, car nos en somes auques pres.” “Sire” ce dit Hestor, “vos qi 
savez la voie alez avant, et je irai aprés.” ‘“Volentierz” fet Monseignor 
Tristan. 

Lors s’en tornent a senestre fors del grant chemin, et s’en vont droit 
par le pié d’une montaigne. Hestor comence a regarder avant, e voit desus 
la montaigne une tor fort et merveilleuse et neporquant anciene hestoit 
durement. “Dex ait’ fait Monseignor Hestor, “qi puet hore maindre 
en cel tor qi tant est riche par senblant?” “Ce dis’* feit Monseignor 
Tristan, “nulz ne maint se ce n’est de novel, car n’a mie gramment de 
tens qe li‘ chevalier qi avoit’ la tor mantenue fu ocis,® et al tens q’i vivoit 
di je bien q’il avoit e nulle terre qe je seusse mi si fellon passage con estoit 
cestui; car li chevaliers de la tor estoit de si tres grant force q’il ne povit 
onques trover chevalier qui tant fust de haut proesse q’il ne l’ocist’ ou 
q’il ne l’enprist. Quant il ne le prenoit si l’ocoit®, et quant il prenoit il le 
metoit en prison ensint ge jamés ne issoit; et sachiez, Monseignor Hestor, 
ge a cellui tens q’i morruit avoit il bien en sa (r°.b) prison jusqe xv con- 
paignon de la Table Reonde ge tuit estoient preudome et bons chevalier, 
et les avoit il tous conqis par son cors, ne jamés de celle prison ne fussent 
delivrés, mais il sont delivré con il plot® a Dieu.” Quant Estor entent 
ceste parole, il dit a Monseignor Tristan: “Sire, por Deu, comant avoit 
nom le chevalier que vos dites qi estoit de si grant force?’”’ ‘‘Certes” fet 
Monseignor Tristan, “l’en apelloit Lucanor le Grant; il estoi bien sanz 
faille de la plus desmezuré force qe je onques veisse a home.” “E quant 
il estoit si fort!® con vos dites” fet Hestor, ‘coment fu il ocis, et qi l’ocist?” 
“Ce ne vos dirai je ore mie” fet Monseignor Tristan, “et je vos pri q’el ne 
vos en poise.” Et lors sa tuit bien Monseignor Hestor qe Monseignor 
Tristan l’avoit ocis. Si en est orendroit plus desirans de savoir q’il n’estoit 
devant, et por ce dit il autre fois a Monseignor Tristan: “Qi l’avoit ocis?” 
Monseignor Tristan respont: ‘‘Puis ge" je vos voi si durement desirant 
de savoir le, or sachiez ge je meisme l’ocis.” ‘“E quant l’ocistes vos” fet 
Monseignor Hestor, “or est mestier, s’il vos plaist, qe me diois en quel 
mainiere vos l’oceistes; si me fera grant bien l’escouter, car le chevauchier 
m’anuie a ce ge je sui auques navrés.”” “Quant il vos plaist qe se je vos 
die” fet Monseignor Tristan, “et je le vos dirai; or escoutés.” 

(L, $542.) “Bien fu verités que Lucanor le Grant fu de si merveilleuse 
force con je vos ai conté. Il gardoit a celui tens tout le chemin par ou nos 
passon orendroit, et le gardoit en tel maniere que nuls si fort chevalier n’i 
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venoit q’il n’ocist! ou q’il l’en preist. Longuement garda cest chemin en 
tel mainiere con je vos cont, q’il venoit tout adés au desuz de toutes elz 
qi ¢a venoient avant. Et tant qu’aventure m’aporte pres de ci quant cil 
de cest pais morent contre lez granz malz q’il facoit. Je dis? a moi meemez 
qe l’en ne me devroit mie tenir a chevalier se je ne m’esaioie (v°.a) contre 
lui. Lors ving ceste part, et quant je fui sa venus et je comensai a de- 
mander ou je le porroie trover, li laborant meismes qi me virent ceste 
part venir me comencent a crier: “‘Sire chevalier, u alez? N’alés avant; 
vus alez a vostre mort.’”’ De parole q’ill me disoient je ne pris paor por 
moi, ainz ala avant toutes vois e trovai adonc Dynadan, qi se venoit 
adonc sprover. Quant je le vi je fui trop reconfortez. Si me dit: “Ca 
devant est li jaianz qe nos qerom, maiz, por ce qe je veing cest part avant 
vos, vos pri je qe vos me leissiez premierement esprover avant; s’i me 
congqiert, donc vos poez vos metre au fait.”’ Je li otroiai ce q’il me demanda*® 
et chevauchamez jusque a cestui; car ¢a il avoit un molt bel abre qe l’en 
apelloit l’arbre dou jaiant, por ce qe desoz cel arbre venoit li jaaiant* 
reposer plus volentierz qe en autre’ leu. Delez cel arbrez aveit un paveillon 
tendu, le plus bel et le plus cointe ge je eusse veu piec’a. Dynadan, qi aloit 
avant armés, quant il vint pres del paveillon, il s’escria®: ‘Lucanor le 
Grant, venez avant!’”’ Quant li jaiant entendit qe Dynadan I’apelloit en 
cel maniere, il monta erranment sor unz grant cheval, armez de totes 
armez, et s’en vient vers Dynadan. E vient adonc au’ jaiant une chose 
qe je tieng a grant merveille; car, quant il out brisé son glaive sor Dynadan, 
qi mielz se tient en selle encontre si grant cop de lance, il geta les bras 
avant et prist Dynadan, et le leva des archons si legierment com c’il ne 
le gravast riens, et le mist devant sor le col de son cheval, et le voloit vers 
la tor porter. 

“Quant je vi li jaiant en portoit undes meillorz amis ge je eusse el monde, 
ne demandés se je adonc fui esbaiz. Je urtai maintenant le cheval des 
esperonz, je li comensai a crier: “Laissiez le chevalier! laissiez le cheva- 
lier!”: et il le laissa maintenant por corre sor (v.b) moi. Quant je le 
vi sor moi venir, si grant et si fort com il estoit, e home qi tant fesoit a 
duter’, je li laisai corre maintenant, e li cuidai abatre do mon glaive, mes 
je ne poi, si fierement se tenoit en selle. Il brisa® son glaive sor moi, en 
cel maniere se passa outre. Quant vi qe je ne l’avoie abatu, or sachiez 
bien qe je ne fui pas adonc si bien a seur con devant; je mis la main a 
lespee et dist qe lor alast tout en aventure. Si me ving vers le jaiant, 
lespee droite encontre mont, et fist!® adonc un des merveilleus couz ge 
je feisse a mon esciant en toute ma vie, car li jaianz"™ estoit armés; si le 
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feri si durement qe li fiz la teste voler'* augqes loing de lui, e li corz cei a la 
terre tout erranment. 

“Quant je vile grant coup que je avoie fait, il me dist tout en riant: 
“Tristan, Tristan, se m’ai Dex, a cestui avez vos ore mostré qi Tristan 
est.” En tel maniere con je vos ai conté fu li jaianz ociz et li chevalier qi 
en prison estoient delivrez.’’* ‘Monseignor Tristan” fet Hestor, “or 
m’avez fait conter ce ge je n’eusse conté ne a vos ne a autre, car, certes, 
chose qe je face, je ne conte mie volontierz.” ‘“Certes” fet Monseignor 
Hestor, “ici out une molt belle aventure; je ne voldroie en nulle™ guise 
qe vos ne la m’eussiez contez.” 

(L, $543.) En cel maniere, parlant del jaiant ge d’autre fait ne tenoient 
adonc parlement, chevauchent tant q’il vienent chiez cele dame dont 
Monseignor Tristan avoit parlé celui soir. Tristan regarde la bleseure“* 
de Monseignor Hestor, si trove q’il estoi durement blaciez, et qe remanoir 
li convenoit a force laienz. Demora Tristan iii jor laienz Hestor, et puis 
s’en part et dist qe dexormais voloit il chevauchier ver Cornoaille; asez 
avoit demoré au roiaume de Logres; tant i a perdu durement qe jamez 
cele perte ne cuide” recovrer se aventure ne li aide trop. 

(L, §544.) Un jor avint, aprés ce que Monseignor Tristan se fu partis 
de (74, r°.a) Monseignor Hestor de Marés, que, quant il fu auques pres 
aprouché de la mer, il entra en une foreste. Il estoit travailliez durement, 
et sez chevauz autresint, et por ce remest il devant une fontaine e pense 
qe iluec dormiroit celle nuit, e l’endemain se metroit au chemin e vendroit 
a la mer, car pres n’estoit. Quant il fu descendus devant la fontaine, il 
pensa de son cheval aisier au mielz q’il puet, et le laisse aler a paistre quel 
part q’il velt, et demora iluec tuit la nuit. Et l’endemain se mist a la voie, 
et tant fist q’il vient a la mer, e trova adenc Sagremor, q’i retient a sa 
compaignie, et a celui dist qu’il merra en Cornoaille avec lui, car cist est 
cortois chevaliers e gentil home. 

(L, §545.) Sientrent en une nef et tant font q’il vienent en Cornoaille, e 
se metent en un chastel Dynas, qi trop fu liez de la venue de Tristan. 
Quant la roine Ysolt set puiz ge li suens chier amiz estoit venuz in Corno- 
aille, elle fu liee et joieuse, nel demandez; elle fist tant qe Tristan ala a’*® 
li parler et q’il fu avec li. 

(LZ, §546.) Un jor estoit Monseignor Tristan entrez en chanbrez la 
roine, arpoit et disoit un lai q’il avoit fait. Audrent l’entent; si le vait 
conter au roi Marc, et li rois Marc s’en trevaille tant puis q’il feri Tristan 
d’un glaive enveniné que Morgain li avoit baillié. Tristan estoit desarmés 
si que li rois li feri mortelmont parmi l’echeine. Quant li rois a fat celui 
chous,; il s’en vait, ne n’ose pas Tristan atendre. Quant Tristan se sent si 
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feru q’il connoist bien a soi meemes q’il est feruz mortelment, il ne puet 
li rois Marc atendre; et por ce s’en vait d’autre part; il s’en vait a la 
cort aval, et monte sor le primer cheval q’il trouve, et s’en vait for de 
Tintoil droitement al chastel Dynas, et chouce tot maintenant, et dit 
q’il est mort senz faille, et cestui cop li donra la mort sanz faille. 

Quant Dynas ot ceste novelle fierement (r°.b) est desconfortez; et Sa- 
gremor en plore fortment con cil qi molt amoit Tristan de grant amor. 
Tristan s’en plaint et nuit et jor com cil qi grant dolor en dure; li mire li 
vienent'® veoir, mes neiant est ge nul sache doner conseill en celle plaie; 
ain dien bien comunement q’il est morz. Tristan senblast q’i le mal sent; 
il sospire sovent de sinagroie, et enlaidist et enpire trop laidement. Si 
durement est enpiriez qe encoiz que un mois fust conpliz que nulz ge 
devant l’eust veue le reconeust si grant poine non. II ne se puet pas 
remuer; il crie et braie par grant dolor ausi com home fors de sens. Sez 
compaignons, qi conoisent®* la grant dolor q’il vait soufrant, plorent 
devant lui jor et nuit, cat bien voient certainement q’il est mort; et il 
meismes le voit bien, si voient tuit cil d’entor lui. 

Quant li rois Marc entent et ot ge Tristan se muert senz doute et q’il 
ne puet escaper, molt est plus liez q’il ne fu pie¢’a mais; or a joie, or a 
leesce; car bien li est avis, se Tristan estoit mort, il ne troveroit” jamés 
home dedenz Cornoaille qi encontre lui s’osast dresier. Or a il tot ce q’il 
velt quant il set tot certainement que Tristan se muert. I] mande chascun 
jor veoir coment Tristan fait,” e l’en li a portés tes novelles qi bien li 
plaisent, car ]’en li dit certainement q’il se muer, il ne puet mes longuement 
vivre. Molt a grant joie li rois Marc; onques ne fu si liez de chose qi li 
avenist, con de ce ge Tristan se muer. Audrent en tresaut tos de joie; cil 
dui en font joie pleniere. Mes, qi que soit liez* et joiant, la roine en est 
coruchiez de tot son cuer. Elle en plore et fait mal fin, et dit bien qu’ele** 
mora de cestui duel; e s’elle par dolor faire ne puet morir, elle meismes 
s’ocirra avant de sez mainz, car aprés Tristan ne voldroit™ elle vivre, ne 
ne vivra un (v°.a) tout seul jorz. Ensint se mantient deversement entre li 
roi Marc e la roine, car li rois est molt liez de la mort Tristan, la roine 
en est tant dolent q’a poi qu’ele ne muert de duel. E, tot en soit il joianz 
de cele mort, si dit il bien q’il voroit volentiers Tristan avant q’il morist; 
et, au dereain, quant I’en li conte con angoseusement Tristan se moine, 
et com il del tout est changé* ge nul en reconuist, tant est durement en- 
pirés, il en a pitié et ne se puet tenir®’ q’il ne die ausi con en plorant: 
“Certes” fet il, “ce est doumaje de la mort Tristan, qe jamés, au mien 
esciant, une si bone lance ne sera recovré el monde con il estoit; e, s’i ne 
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fust si desloiaument menez vers moi con il se menoit, ]’en le peust prisier 
de totez chosez sor touz lé chevaliers que je onques veisse.” 

Quant li roiz set certainement par celz qi l‘aloient veoir que Tristan 
aproche adonc a primes, se comence il a repentir de celui fait, et dit a soi 
meismes q’il ne puet estre qe de cest** mort ne veigne grant mal encor. 
Or se repent molt durement, or voldroit q’il n’eust mie creu a Audret, 
car en Tristan, sevoit il bien, a il ocis le meillor chevalier dou monde; 
toz le monde le honira et blasmera, e sez meismez qi por paor de Tristan 
le dotoient, le doteront moinz deshomés. A ce vait pensant li rois Marc, 
que pitié a de son neveu ensint la char le semont. Or voldroie il q’il ne 
l’avoit?® onques fait. La roine, qi tant a duel qu’ele ne desire* forz la 
mort, moine son duel e jor et nuit, e ne s’en cele por li roi, e elle voldroit 
bien que li rois Marc l’ocist; si fineroit adonc son duel. Ele meismes 
s’apercoit bien ge li rois s’en vait repentant de ce q’il a fait de Tristan. 
Quant lé novelles li sont dites que Tristan se trait a fin si durement q’il 
ne puet mes durer plus de troiz jorz ou de quatre, ele dit: “Mure quant 
il voudra, qe, certe, je le firai compaignie celui jor meismes; (v’.b) se 
Dex m’ament, je m’ocirai, si finerai en tel maniere mes dolors.” Tels 
parole dit la roine quant l’en li dit que Tristan estoit a fin. Li rois ’n 
est asez plus coruciez q’il ne fait le semblant. 

(L, §547.) Quant Tristan sent en soi meismes q’il ne puet mes durer 
se petit non, il dit a Dynas: ‘Mandez au roi Marc q’il viegne a moi; 
je le veroie voluntiers avant ge je murisse; je ne le sai pas si mal gré de 
ma mort con je fais Audré. Se m vult veoir erranment, or veigne ci estive- 
ment, ge je morrai desormés.”” Dynas mande erranment au roi Marc ces 
novelles. Quant li rois Marc intent ceste chose, il comence a plorer molt 
fort, et basse la teste et dit si aut que cil qi illuec estoient ]’entendirent 
tot clerement: “Halas!” fait il, ‘‘j’ai fait mal; je ai ociz mon chiez neveu, le 
meillor chevalier del monde; je ai tout chevalerie honie.” Li roiz ne qiert 
delaiment, ains monte et moine avec lui tel compaignie q’il soit bien a 
seur au chastel Dynans. 

Quant il est au chastel venus, I’en li ovre la porte, et il entre dedenz 
trop dulenz et trop coruciez. Il descent, et monte en la tor ou Tristan 
gisoit, si enpirés de toutes chouses qu’a poines le puet li rois conoistre, 
et comence a plorer molt fort quant il le voit. Quant Tristan voit li rois 
Marc venir, il vult se liever® en son seiant, mais ne puet, il n’a mie tant 
de pooir, car trop est foiblez durement; et lorz se recouce adonc. ‘‘Oncles” 
fet il, “bien veignés vos; vos estes* venus a ma dereane fest; a ma mort 
estes* venus ge vos avés tant desirés; car Tristan verés™ finez hui ou 
demain, je ne puis mais en avant corre. Tant ai corru com je puis mez; ci 
m’a la mort ateint. A!** roi Marc, qi tant desirastez ma mort, vos cuidastes 
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vostre preu faire de moi ocire*; mes ce est plus vostre doumages que 
vostre preu (75, r°.a). Si m’ait Dex, encore sera hore que vos voldriez 
avoir doné la moité de vostre roiaume ge vos n‘aussiez Tristan mort, 
mes est*’ ensi avenu, il ne puet mes estre autrement.”’ Et quant il a dite 
ceste parole, il comence a plorer molt fort. 

Li rois, qi bien voit et conoist q’il est alez en toute guises respondre* 
ne puet mes comence a plorer molt fort. ‘“Oncles” ce li a dit Tristan, 
“ne plorés pas; vostre parole, se Dex me saut, qi orendroit vient de leesce, 
vendra encor a cirtesce*®; et vos perdrés bien en Tristan asez plus qe vos 
ne cuidés. Oncles, tant seulement feissiez or por moi et por cortoisie de 
vos—e ce est la dereaine reqest ge je vos faice mes—qe vos Madame Ysolt 
feissiez venir devant moi, si que je la voie a ma fin, e q’ele me voie finer. 
Si sachiez veraiement qe je morrai hui ou demain; por ce desir je sor totes 
cousez que je la voie a ma mort.” “‘Niez’’ fait li rois, “qe vos volez qe la 
roine veigne a vos, celle vendra maintenant.” Et lors mande por li. 

Es vos la roine venir celui jor meismes, mais bien sachiez qe elle est 
dolont et triste asez plus qe piec’a mes; ne fu onques ne disira tant la 
mort com elle desire orendroit, por ge elle set veraiement ge Tristan ne 
puet escanper, e que morir li convient. Or*® voldroit elle orendroit morir; 
molt li seroit dolant la mort s’elle li ne voit. Elle ne prie Dieu d’autre 
chose ne mes que la mort viegne tost si qu’ele muire avec Tristan. 

(L, §548.) E quant Tristan voit Ysolt venir, celle q’i tant a amee,' et 
q’il desiroit tant a veoir, volentiers se dresast encontre li, mais ne puet; 
toutez voiez fait il tant con il puet, ce est de parler. ““‘Dame”’ fait il, “‘bien 
veignez vos; vos venez, mes ce est a tart, ce m’est aviz; car vostre venue 
ne me puet faire socorz. E qe en diroie, chiere dame? mors est Tristan ge 
vos tant? amastez; il ne puet maiz en avant durer. Tant s’est conbatus 
con il puet, mes (r°.b) il ne puet mes en avant, e por ce li convient cheoir. 
E qe diroie, chiere dame? mors sui; vos le poés bien veoir.” 

La roine, qi tant est triste qu’ele ne puet plus plorer, sospire*® de cuer 
parfont, et quant elle a pooir de parler, elle dit: ‘“Tristan’” fait elle, “biaus 
amis, est il donc en cel maniere que a morir vos conveigne ore?” “Dame” 
fet il, “oil senz faille; il convient que Tristan muire hui ou demain, Tristan 
qi tant out ja pooir et force. Veés quelz braz; ma chiere dame, ce ne sont 
pas lé bras Tristan, qi soloient telz couz doner; ainz sont les brais d’un 
home mort; il n’i a mes poir ne vigor mais. Or mas sachiez le mondes que 
Tristan est au declin; a fin soit tout li suen fait; cil qi tant pout et qi tant 
vault et qi tant fu doutés el monde gist ci mors com un escorce; toz li pooir 
q’i soloit avoir est faliz. Halas! com fu celui coup delerouz qi sor moi 
fu ferus‘; tant en sera toz le mondes enpovriz et abaisiez.”’ 
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Tristan s’en plaint qi le mal® sent; tout celui jor est en tel guise q’il 
n’en dit ne plus ne moinss. Nuls d’els ne trait nule parole; il n’i a un seul 
mout dit®; maiz il font tout coiement duel; n’i’ a celui qi fort ne plore. 
La roine, qi tant est triste qu’ele ne demande fors la mort, est toutes voies 
devant lui celui soir et tuit la nuit autresint. Il a laienz tel luminaire que 
tuit i voient molt clerz fors que Tristan, a qi est auques troblee la veue 
d’eelz. 

(L. §549.) L’endemain, quant il ajorne et Tristan voit ge li jorz est 
auques Clers, il s’ezforce adonc tant de parler com il puet; il dit si aut qe 
tuit cil qi illuec estoient l’entendiront bien: “Ha!’’ fait il, “qe porrai dire? 
cist est li mez dereanz jorz, en ceste jorne me convient finer, jamaiz autre 
jor ne verai, en cestu jor sera dou tout alenti Tristan qi tant pot et tant 
valt. Ha! sire Dex, por coi sofrez vos si tost finer sa vie?’”’ Quant il a dit 
ceste parole, li duelz comenca si fort par laienz, si grans et si merveleuz 
q’il ne poent greignor faire; (v°.2) il meismes plore fort com cil qi grant 
pitié a de soi qi bien conoist q’il est a fin venus. 

A chiés de piece parole Tristan a Sagremor. Fet il: ‘“Biaus amis, s’il 
vos plaist, aportés moi m’espee et mon escu, je lé voil veoir avant que 
V’arme se part dou cors”; et puis dit: ‘Halas! que plus ai dit.’”” Sagremor, 
qi tant est dolenz qu’a poi qel cuer ne li faut, aporte l’escu e l’espee. 
Quant Tristan voit pres de lui sa spee, il dit a Segremor: ‘“Biaus amis, 
trez l’espee hors dou frore; si la* verrai plus clerement.” II le fait ensint 
com il le comande. Quant Tristan voit s’espee q’il conoist a si bone q’il 
ne cuidoit mie que au monde eust une meillor, il sospire de cuer parfont 
et puis dit tout en plorant: “Ha! spee, qe ferés vos desormés? a cestui 
point vos departés® de vostre seignor. Certes, ja si bon n’avrez maiz; 
jamiz ne serez tant douté'* com vos fustes dusqe ci; vos perdez ci vostre 
honor.” Et lors se comence a plorer molt fort, puis se taste une grant 
piece; li duelz est si grant par laienz qe" I’en n’i oist Deu tonant. Atant 
a chiez de piece parole Tristan a Sagremor, et il dit: ‘“Sagremor, biaus 
amis, desormais comant a Deu toute chevalerie. Ormés preing je a lui" 
conjé; molt l’aime et honore, et se esse et escreva tant ]’onorai con je poi, 
mais desormais ne sera plus honoreez par Tristan.” Et lorz se taist, et 
recomence a chiez de piece: ““Sagremor’”’ fait il, “biaus amis, dire m’estuet, 
je ne puis plus cest fait celer; volez oir merveille et tout la gregnor senz 
faille que vos onques senz maiz oissiez? Las! coment la derai je? Certes, 
force’ la me fait dire, ne je ne puis mais en avant. Sagremor, que diroie? 
volez oir la plus’ onteuse parole qe Tristan onques dit, maiz convient 
q’il die orendroit. Alaz! coment m’istra de bouche?” E lor ses taist autre 
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foiz e puis le redit: ‘“‘Sagremor, nel puis plus celer, je sui vencuz. Onques 
si villaine parole n’esi (v°.b) mes de la boche Tristan.” 

E quant il a dite cest parole, il comence a plorer trop fort, assez plus 
agrement q’il ne fist a l’autre foiz; e quant il a si esforceement ploré une 
grant piece, il regarde Sagremor tot en plorant e puis dit"*: Je sui vencu; 
je vos puis bien rendre mes armes, et je lé vos rent; et qe en diroie je? 
vos rent ma chevalerie et’ touz pessez et tos hardemanz m’estuet desormez 
laissier, et je lez laiz, et outre mon gré, car force de mort le me fait faire. 
Halas! com grant doumage recout la Table Reonde en cestui jor en la 
mort seulement d’on chevalier. Palamides, prus chevalier cortoise et 
valainz, plein de valor et plein de bien, ci remaint la vostre ame; jamiz 
sor Tristan ne ferrés, ne Tristan sor vos; le vostre estrif si est remez. 
Palamede, biaus douse amis, de Tristan torne'® la recreue; jamais ne vos 
Tristan verra, ne vos lui; devers moi faudra |’estrif qe i voiez faire; la 
mort fait ici remanoir tot le grant estrif de nos deus. Hay! Dynadan, 
biaus dous amis, insi faut la vostre compaignie; or sui plus fierement 
gabez que gaber ne me soloiez. Vos ne serez pas a ma mort, maiz je sai 
bien que en farez maintez plantes; tristes en serés et dolenz quant vos 
orés dire que je sui mort. Ha! Monseignor Lancelot, quant vos perdrez 
a cestui jor bon conpaignon, et chevalier qi vos amoit hui depart’® vostre 
conpaignie. La mort qin’a pitié de moi si l’a fait departir. Ha! Sagremor, 
biaus dous amis, ces trois que je vos ai enci només me salués de ma part, 
e lor dites?® seurement que je muir dolent et tristez de ce’qe si tost faut” 
la vostre compaignie. L’espee que je tant amai, por ce que je ne puis mon 
cors presenter a la Table Reonde, m’i presentés, et preerez a mez con- 
paignon q’i facent honor a m’espee quant a moi ne la poent faire; et set” 
Dex veraiement de con grant cuer je les amai, e con je prochacai de tout 
mon cuer l’onor de la Table (76, r°.2) Reonde en qelque leu qu’aventure* 
m’aportast. Por ce devroient il bien honorer mez armez qe je lor mant 
par amor; je ne puis moi lor presenter, et por ce lor present en leu de moi 
mon escu et mon espee; e lor diroiz ge sui tristez por amor de chevalerie 
plus qe* je muir si tost que je ne sui por moi meismez.”’ 

Qant il a dit cest parole, il comence som plor e puis dit a Sagremor: 
“‘Traiz pres de moi cel espee que je le puisse adeser’’; et il trait pres, et 
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la comence a baisier et le blanc et le poin, e aprés baise son escu. E puis 
redit: “‘Alas!’’ fait il, “con il me grieve quant je me depart de mez armez 
et que laisse si* tost chevalerie. Il m’est aviz, se Dex me saut, que par 
le corz d’un seul chevalier ne peust avenir au monde gregnor doumage 
qu’il avendra ore par moi. Loz! por quoi fine si tost.” Aprés baise autre 
foiz l’escu et la spee, et puis dit tot en plorant: “Huimaiz vos comant je 
a Dieu, que je ne vos puis plus regarder; le cuer me creve de dolorz.” 

Et puiz redit a Sagremor: ‘‘Huimez potés prendre mes armez, je vos 
baille mon cuer et m’arme; e leu de moi les honorés se vos onques Tristan 
amastes. Quant vos serés a Kamaalot, faites lez metre en tel leu que chas- 
cun chevalier lez voit,* telz ne maint onques jor de sa vie quant ora de 
moi parler et il regarde mez armez qi por moi fera maint regarde. Pesmes 
e mortel*’ fu l’aventure del cop que li rois me dona;** li monde en est 
abaissiez villainemant, et toute?® chevalerie en remandra deshonoree. Or 
vos ai dit ce que dire vos voloie; a Dieu soiez vos acomandé.” 

Quant il a dit ceste parole, il se retorna vers le roi Marc e l’encomence 
a regarder tot en plorant, et puis li dit: ‘““Oncles”’ fait il, “se Dex vo saut, 
que vos estez avis de moi? Sui je ore celui Tristan qe* vos solés tant 
douter? Non, voir, celui ne sui je mie. Je sui Tristan qi par tristesce de 
chevalerie et del monde est mors. Desormais* est a seur que Tristan ne 
vos fera douter; jamiz de moi n’avrés paor; hui faut l’estrif e la rancune* 
que entre (r°.b) nos a esté si longuement. Jusque ci me sui conbatus en 
cel maniere toutez voiez, ne onques ne venoie au desous™; mais de ceste 
fiere bataille ou je sui entrez cestui jor serai je menez a utrance. Ci ne 
puis je ferir coup de lance ne d’espee qui me puisse* faire garentir; outrés 
sui, enveincus” sui del tot, et est de si dure maniere celui a cui je me com- 
bat que merci crier ne me fait rienz, ainz me convient morir sanz doute 
car merci prier®’ ne me vaut; ne ce ne poi onques veoir, a mon esciant, de 
chevalier ne viegne au desuz par force d’armes, si me vaut crier merci 
que je n’eusse merci et pitié; mes en seste mortal bataille ou je sui mis 
ne me vaut merci crier; a morir me convient par force que je merci ne 
trovai. Rois Marc, en cest canp perilleus me meistes vos per un cop, d’un 
cop seulement a la mort; e quant je voi q’il ne puet estre autrement, je 
le vos pardoing volentiers et Dex le vos pardoing autresint.” 

Quant il a ensint parlé au roi Marc, il se torne vers la roine et li dit: 
“Dame, je me muir; venu est l’ore et le tens ge je ne puis mes aler avant. 
Certes, tant me sui conbatuz encontre la mort con je poi, ma chiere dame; 
e quant je muir, ge ferés vos? coment durerez aprés moi? Dame, coment 
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porroie ce estre que Ysolt vive senz Tristan? ce sera il grant mervoillez, 
con del poison qi vit sanz aigue, et con del corz qi vit senz armez. Chiere 
dame, que ferés vos quant je muir? ne morez vus avec moi? si iron nos 
armes ensenble. Ha! amie belle, douce dame, que je ai plus de moi amee, 
feites** ce qe je vos reqier, que vos morrez a moi si que nos moron ensenble; 
por Deu gardez qe cest fait ne soit** autrement.” 

La roine, qi tant a duel qu’a poi que li cuerz ne li creve, ne set qu’ele 
doit* respondre. “Amis” fait elle, “se m’ai Dex, il n’a ore nul chose el 
monde que je amaz tant com de morir avec vos et con vos faire conpaignie 
@ ceste mort, mes je“ ne sai (v°.a) coment je le puisse faire; se vos le savez 
si le me ditez, et je le ferai erranment. Se por avoir dolor et angoise en 
son cuer duvroit nule dame morir, se m’ait Dex, je fusse mort plusor foiz 
puis que je vieng arsoir caienz; car je ne croi pas ge nulle dame fust onqes 
tant dolent que je ne soie encor plus, et s’il fust a ma volonté, si m’ait 
Dex, je morroie orendroit.” ‘Ha! douce dame” fet Tristan, “voldroiez 
vos adonc morir avec moi?” “Amiz” fet ele, ‘se m’ait Dex, q’unques rien 
tant® ne desirai.” ‘‘Non?”’ fait il, “adonc sui je trop liez; donc avendra 
il,“ se Dex plaist. E certes, selonc mon aviz, ce seroit vergoigne se Tristan 
morroit senz Ysolt qi avons esté une“ chose et un cuer e un arme, et puis 
q’il est en cel mainiere, ma douce dame, que vos morir volez avec moi, il 
est mestiers, se Dex me saut, que nos moron andui ensemble. Or m’acollez, 
s'il vos plaist, car ma fin si aproche; molt je sui triste qi me sui venu au 
declin.” 

La roine plore molt fort quant elle enntent ceste parole, si fait li rois 
Marc; senz doute“ il mostre bien q’il est de ceste mort dolenz outre misure. 
Dynas, qi pres est de Tristan, fait une fin si doloreuse ge nulz ne le veist 
adonc qi bien ne deist que voirement amoit il de cuer, et si facoit il sanz 
doute. Sagremor ploire e tuit*’ li autre; il n’i a nul qui ne prie Dieu** que 
la mort viegne porcainement puis q’il voient Tristan morir; tuit sont*® 
en dolor et en ploror. Quant Tristan voit apertement q’il est a fin venus, 
et il ne puet mes enn avant, il regarde tot entor soi et dit: “Seignor, je 
muir, je ne puis plus vivre. La mort si me tient ja au cuer qi ne me laisse 
vivre plus. A Dieu soiés vos tuit acomandé.” 

Quant il a dite ceste parole, il dit autre foiz a Ysolt: “Amie, or m’acollez 
si que je fin entre vos braiz; si finerai adonc a aise, ¢o m’est avis.” Ysolt 
s’encline sor Tristan, et quant (v°.b) ele entent ceste parole, elle se baisse 
desus son piz. Tristan la print entre ses braiz, et quant il la tient en cel 
maniere desor son® piz, il dit si aut que tuit cil de laienz |’entendirent bien: 
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“Ormés ne me chaut quant je muire, puis que je ai ma dame avec moi.” 
E lors estreint la roine encontre son piz de tant de force com il avoit si 
qu’il li fait li cuer partir; et il meismez muert en cel point, si que, braz 
a braz, bouche a bouche, morirent®™ li dui amant; e demorent en cel maniere 
enbracié tant que tuit cil de laienz, qi cuidoient q’il fusen in pasmison, 
voient tuit clerement q’il estoient andui mort, et que recovrer n’i i a 
mez; se* morz sont andui par amor, autre reconfort il n’i a. 

En tel maniere com je vos cont morut Tristan li biaus li prus® por les 
amor Ysolt. A tel dolor et a tel angoise morut Tristan con je vos ai conté 
par le cop que li rois Marc li dona. Lors ensint morut la roine; car li rois 
Marc li fist morir, e la roine de sa part murut por les amor Tristan; ensint 
morent li dui amant por amor. Tristan, qi a celui tenz estoit le meillor 
chevalier deu munde, fors Monseignor Galaas, le fils Monseignor Lancelot 
dou Lac,—Tristan morut por lez amor Ysolt, et Ysolt qui a celui tens™ 
estoit la plus belle dame dou munde forz la roine Guenevre et la fille li 
rois Pellez, la mere Galeas,—morut por lez amor Tristan; ensint finerent 
andui. 

(L, §550.) Quant li rois Marc conoss que la roine este mort, a poi q’il 
ne rage de duel. ‘Halas!’ fait il, “con grant dolor, con grant doumage 
et con grant pert m’est avenu en cestui jor! je ai perdu quant je avoie 
et quant que je amoie el monde quant je ai perdu mon neveu Tristan, qi 
bien estoit sainz faille le florz de toz lé chevaliers dou monde. Bien puis 
dire seurement que ai perdu tot honor; jamais nul home del monde ne me 
doutra; et quant je ai perdu Ysolt ge tant amoie, bien ai perdu mon cuer 
et ma arme. En toutes manierez sui honis; onques au roi terrenz ne 
mezavient (77, r°.a) tant com il m’est hui mesavenu.! Mielz me venist 
se Dex me dont bone aventure que fosse del tot mort.” 

Grans est li duelz, grant est la? plainte que li rois Marc vait demenaint; 
si font tuit li autre’ de laienz. Li uns plaint Tristan et li autre Ysolt; il 
n’i a nul qi deuel ne face; tuit cil de Tintoil menent, si font li autre paiz 
qui ceste novelle entendent.‘ Granz est li duel, grant est la plaint que font 
li grant et li pitit. “Ha! Dex’ dien lé gentilhome de Cornoaille, “tant 
nos est il mesavenu quant nos avom perdu Tristan, qui en pooir et en 
honor avoit tenu Cornoaille si longuement con nos savom! Bien poom 
seurement dire que tuit somez morz et honi, e bien avom perdu nostre 
pere et tout nostre meillor ami. Or mai dovons avoir paor et doutance 
granz que nos ne tornon au servage d’Irande ensint con nos i fumes ja. 
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1 So 1463; MS. mezavient eint com mes hui avenu. 
2 MS. est a. 

3 MS. tuit li autre li autre. 

4 MS. esttendent. 
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Fellon guererdon mortel a rendu li roiz Marc a Tristan de la grant bonté 
qu'il li fist a celui point et maint autre foiz; il deust mielz estre seignor de 
Cornoaille par droit que li rois Marc ne deust estre', car il seulz l’a defendue 
de maint perilz et de main hontees par son cors tant seulement. Halas! 
con dolerouse domage et con grant perte recovra en Cornoaille par la 
mort Tristan solement! Ha! Tristan, flors® de chevalerie, com nos serons 
encor honis, avilis et vergoigné puis que l’en savra vostre mort. Sor nos 
vendroient’ or cil d’Irlande q’il ne lairent e nulle guise il nus remetroient® 
en servage ou nos fumes si longuement; et ce s’il d’Irlande ne vienent’, 
vienrent cil de Sensoigne por vengier celle grant vergoigne q’il recurent 
en Cornoaille n’a encor mie loing tenz. Sire Tristan, asez queronz ore 
enemis de toutes parz puiz que la novelle iert corrue par le monde que 
Tristan est mort. Que diron? nos ne poom escampre que nos no soiom 
de vostre mort honiz. Sire Tristan, li rois Marc cuida son preu faire de 
vos metre a mort en cel maniere, mais (r°.b) il fist son doumage q’il en 
sera honiz; en torneron arriere el fait ou nos fumes ja.” 

En tel guise com je vos di plangent cil de Cornoaille la mort de Tristan; 
il n’i a nul qi ne soit dolenz et irez de grant maniere forz que Audret tant 
seulement; a celui ne poise mie de rienz; se cent q’il de Cornoaille bien le 
volent mal de mort, et dien que encor vendra qi vengiera la mort!® de 
Tristan, il ne puet autrement estre. Li roiz Artus n’est mie mort, ne cil” 
de la Table Reonde qi amoient Tristan come c’il fust lor frere. Car li 
duelz est telz en Cornoaille que se li rois Marc fust mort la plant ne fust 
pas si grant. Tuit cil qi oient la novelle vienent® au chastel Dynas, ou li 
cors Tristan estoit, et quant il sevent que la roine Ysolt est mort avec 
Tristan, il dient que ce est’ mervoille tout la plus grant voirement que 
onques mais avenist’® Tristan en nule reison. Quant li unz est finez por 
l'autre bien onnt mostré apertement ne fu pas a janz; tant con il seclez 
dura sera parlez de ceste amor; et dient li forz et li sages, ce est amor, et 
passe amor con de Tristan de Leonois et de la roine Ysolt de Cornoaille. 

Quant li baron sont‘ asenblé la u li corz Tristan estoit dejoste li corz 
la roine, li rois Marc qui tant est dolenz qu’a poie q'il ne muer di dolor, 
fait prendre li corz andeuz et portent jusque a Tintoil; et dit q’il les fera 
andeus metre ensemble por ce que tant s’entramerent en lor vie. Car li 
unz ne pooit senz l’autre demorer ne nuit ne jor ne nulle hore del monde; 
et s’il n’estoient tout jor ensenble, si estoit lor cuer et lor volonté ensenble. 
E por ce q’il s’entramoient tant en lor vie con je vos cont, li fist li rois 
Marc metre ensenble q’il fussent en lor'® mort a aisi aausint com il furent 
et voloient. 


5 MS. este. MS. mort cil. 
6 MS. frors. 2 MS. este. 
7MS. vendrott. 13 MS. avestniz. 
8 MS. remetroit. 4 MS. seent. 
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Quant lé deuz cors sont mis en terre a la grant yglise de Tintoil a tel 
honor e autece (v’.a) que l’en ne peust greignor faire, li rois Marc i fist 
puis faire une sepulture si ricche et si merveilleuse que devant n’avoit 
si riche en Cornoaille, ne puis ne fu maiz forz seulement celle de Galeout, 
le fil a la geante qi nasqi en lontaines isles. E senz falle celle tombe de 
Galeoth estoit si riche et si merveilleuse que onques ne fu si riche ne ne 
sera. Celle tombe estoit toute d’or, e plene de plus ricche pierez precieusez 
del monde, come de safinz et d’esmeraudes et de diamanz et des rubinz 
et de jaspez et de carboncles et d’autre pieres ricches asez. E sachiez 
que cil Galeoth fu princez et sirez de xxviiii roiaumes, et il ama tant 
Monseignor Lancelot deu Lac con nulz home porroit amer autre, et je 
ne vos porroie contre li bien q’il li voloit, et a la fin morrut Galeoth por 
Lancelot. Mes nos vos laisseronz ore ceste conte, et retorneron a nostre 
matire. 

Ci dit li contes que au pié de cele sepolture fist faire li rois Marc deus 
ymages, de que l’une estoit faite en senblanse de chevalier e l’autre de 
dame; et i avoit"* letrez qui disoient Ysolt. Sachié que l’iglise d’u li corz 
furent enterré, ensint con je vos cont, estoit belle et riche et autrement 
apareillié de toutez richesces que aute'’ yglise apartient. Et chascunz 
des baronz de Cornoaille se comenga a travaillier maintenant endroit soi 
que li dui cors i furent'* miz por amor de Tristan. Enmi de le yglise 
droitement estoit la sepouture dez deuz amanz, si riche que l’en ne trovast 
a pax a celui point nulle plus riche au monde. Desus la tonbe, ensint com 
je vos ai dit, a pié de la sopolture avoit ii ymages, chascunes ausi grant 
con un home; l’une de ymages estoit faite on senblance de chevalier, si 
bel et si cointement dure qu’il estoit aviz a celui qui le (v’.b) regardoit 
que li chevaliers estoit en vie. Et il tenoit sa'* main senestre devant son 
piz toute clouse ensint con il tenoit les atanchiez de son mantel, et le 
bras destre tenoit il?° tendu verz le gent, et tenoit en celle main l’espee 
toute nue, et ce estoit cele espee meismez dont li Morcholz fu ja ocis. Au 
plant de l’espee avoit fait faire li roiz letres d’or enmi le piz, avoit letrez 
qi disoient Tristan. Li autre ymages, que fait estoit en senblance de 
dame, avoit letrez enmi le piz qi disoient Ysolt; et sachés que l’en ne peust 
pas trover a celui tenz en tou le monde deuz ymage si bien faitez que 
cellez ne fussent mielz. 

(L, §551.) Quant Sagremor, qi trop fu dolenz de la mort Tristan, out 
tant demoré en Cornoaille aprez la mort de Tristan con il plot, il se parti 
et vient a la mer et passa” outre et ariva en la Grant Bretaigne. Et il 
portoit tot a desus l’escu Tristan covert d’un drap de soie batu a ors, et 
portoit a son col pendue l’espee Tristan; nulle autre espee il ne portoit. 
Et quant il fu arivés au roiaume de Logrez il dit que desormés se trairoit” 
il vers Chamelot al plus estivement q’il porroit. 


16 MS. avoiz. 19 MS. tenoit a sa. 
17 MS. autre. 20 MS. les bras desire ttenoit il. 
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(L, §568.) Un jor q’il chevauchoit par une foreste, li avint q’il encontra 
un chevalier armez de toutes armes, qi s’en aloit™ droit vers la mer, et 
venoit verz la maison li roiz Artuz. Quant Sagremor le voit venir il s’areste, 
et li chevalier vint jusque a lui* et le salue, et Sagremor li rent son salu 
et puis demande: ‘Sire chevalier, dont venez vos? fustes vos a la maison 
lirois Artu? savés vos novellez de celui ostel?” “‘Certes” ce dit li chevaliers, 
“ancor n’a mie deuz jorz que je fui en celui hostel, mes, par la foi que je 
doi a Deu, je ne vi onques celui hostel si desconforté com il estoit a celui 
point que je me parti. Li rois plort si tendrement com s’il veist devant 
lui mort toute le monde, car en celui jor meismez li estoit venuz novellez 
que Palamedes estoit mort, et li rois Baudemagus mort, et Erec le filz 
Lach (78, r°.a) mort, et tant de compaignon de la Table Reonde q’i estoit 
merveille a oir. Li roiz Artuz por cez novelez que l’en li avoit contez toutes 
freschement estoit si durement desconfortez que je ne cuit mie q’il se 
conforte a piece mes.” “E nom Dieu” dit Sagremor, “ces novelle sont 
trop mauvaise por honor de chevalerie; mes encor les port je peor a la 
cort, par foi que je vos doi.” “Sire chevalier, e nom Dieu” fet le chevalier, 
“donc sont ellez trop mauvaise quant illes sont peorz de cestez.” ‘‘Certez’’ 
fet Sagremor, “‘vos dites* voir, mauveisez sunt ellez trop. Veez vos hore 
ceste escu que je port et ceste espee; or sachiez que cez furent les armes de 
si preudome et de si bon chevalier ge*’ por l’aute chevalerie que je savoie 
el chevalier je n’ai pas tant d’ardemant que je mete l’espee a mon coste, 
ainz le port a mon col pendue en tel guise con vos veez.” “Dex ait” 
fait il, “‘qui fu cil gi tant fu bon chevalierz con vos dites?”’ Et Sagremor 
comence a plorer et puis respont tout en plorant: “Ce fu Tristan de 
Leonoiz qi mort est ore tout novellement, ce est bien domage a tot le 
monde.” ‘‘Coment” dit li chevaliers, “est donc Monseignor Tristan 
mort?” “Oil, certes” fet Sagremor, “mor est il veraiement. Veez ci sez 
armez que je port a la Table Reonde en leu de son cors, que desormais 
n’i puet il venir.” “Ha! Dex” dit li chevaliers, “coment estrange domage! 
se li rois Artuz n’est dolent de sez novellez il ne sera jamaiz. Ormez est 
la Table Reonde apovrie durement de preudomes puis que Palamedes 
est mort et li bon Tristan autresint.” 

Aprés ceste parole demande Sagremeor au chevalier: ‘Or me ditez, 
biaus sirez, vos qi de la cort venez, Monseignor Lancelot dou Lac est il 
encore a cort retornez de la queste qi onques mal fu comencee, et Mon- 
seignor Hestor et Monseignor Bliobris de Gaunes sont retorné autresint?”’ 
“Ojl, mes*® de selui lignaje a chevalier assez mort en ceste queste; sii a 
il tant des autres que li rois Artuz sovent foiz se claime rois*® chatiz et 
deshonorez.” 

(L, §569.) Aprés cest parole se depart li unz chevaliers de l’autre. Li 
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chevaliers s’en vait en son afaire, et (r°.b) Sagremor chevauche tant q’il 
vient a cort un lundi maitin. Estoit li rois molt desconfortez des novellez 
que chascun jor aloit molt enpirant, et le greignor duel q’il eust adonc 
si estoit dou bon Palamede; celui ne pooit oblier, celui plaint il main 
et soir. Quant Sagremor entre laienz, por ce q’il estoit alez en Cornoaille 
avec Tristan, quant il le voient retorner, il cuident tout veraiement q’il 
aporte®® bones novelles. Et quant li rois le voit*' laienz entrer, por ce q’il 
ne l’avoit pie¢’a veu, se lieve il contre lui, et li dit: “Sagremor, vos soiez 
bien venuz; quelez novelez aportez voz de Cornoaille?”’ ‘‘Certes, sire’’ 
fait Sagremor, “je ne lé aporte mie teles com je voussise, ne com il fu 
mistir a la Table Reonde, mais or faites assembler, s’il vos plaist, main- 
tenant li compaignon de la Table Reonde; si vos dirai lé novellez que j’en 
aport.” ‘‘Asenbler?” fait li rois, “‘certez, je nel poroie faire®, car plus en 
son mort de xl en ceste queste dolorouse qi de male ore fu enprize.”* Li 
rois fait monter sor™ la tor un vallet et fait soner un mainei que l’en pooit 
tout clerement oir par toute la cité; ne celui maenele ne sonoit l’en onques 
fort qe quant l’en voloit faire asenbler les compaignons de la Table Reonde. 
Monseignor Lancelot vient, corruciez et tant dolent que nul ne puet 
reconforter; tant a ploré*®* por amor de Palamede qe® merveille est q’il 
n’est morz de duel. Il ne plaint*’ nul se lui non par le aute chevalerie q’il 
avoit i lui®* trovee. 

Quant il sont laienz asemblee tuit cil qi en la cité estoient de la Table 
Reonde, Sagremor lor mestre l’espee et l’escu Tristan et lor dit: “Seignor, 
je veing de Cornoaille; novellez en aport trop peorz que je ne voussise; 
Tristan, li bons, li biaus, qi*® del monde avoit toute le priz, est mort; c’est 
dolor et domage a toz lé preudomez dou monde. A celui jor q’il morut 
me prie il molt doucement que je a la Table Reonde aportasse son escu 
et s’espee; por ce q’il ne pooit (v*.a) venir,“ ci fist il venir sez" armez, por 
ce q’illes fussent a l’autesse de la Table Reonde prezentez. Veez ci l’espee, 
veés ci l’escu, ce est grant dolor que si preudome est encor venuz a fin.” 

(L, §570.) E quant il a dite ceste parole, il duel comence par laient si 
grant, si fors et si merveilleuse que jamais greignor n’entendiez*; il n’i 
a ne petit ne grant qi duel ne face a son pooir, et cascun vait plaignant 
Tristan. Ce est lor complaint, c’est lor regrat; celui plaignent il“ des- 
hormais; il se taisent* de toz les autres dont il fassoient duel devant et 
plaignent Tristan. Tuit por Tristan est or tot l’ivers retornés; Tristan 
les a mis en tristor; toz les a mors la mort Tristan. Li rois ’n est si dolenz® 
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que nul ne puet reconforter; il ne prie fors que la mort, et dit q’il n’avra 
jamaiz joie. Monseignor Lancelot, gi tout enrage de duel, dit tot aperte- 
ment que desormaiz devroit toz li mondez finer; puis que li bons Tristan 
est mort, toute chevalerie est morte. Ceste dolor de la mort Tristan fu 
mantenue un an en la maison li rois Artuz en tel maniere q’il ne fassoient 
se duel non. Et por Tristan seulement li Rois Artus fist un lai qi fu apelé 
Lai Real; Monseignor Lancelot ensint un autre, et maint autre chevalier. 
La roine Genevre ne fist un autresint; et chascun jor q’il faissoient li 
duel de Tristan estoient le lai recordé. Por cele dolor portent tuit cil de 
la cort robez noirez, et de la furent*? trovees premierement. 

Assez me sui ore travailliez de cestui livre metre a fin; longuement i ai 
entendu, et*® longue ovre ai achevé, la Deu merci, qi le senz et le pooir 
me dona. Biauz diz plaisanz et delitables ai mis*® par tot a mon pooir; et 
por les biauz dis qi i sont, et qe li rois Henrinz d’Engletere a bien veu de 
chief en chef—e voit encor soventez foiz com ci qi forment s’en delite,— 
m’est il aviz que, por ce q’il a asez plus trovet au livre de latin que aut li 
traslaiteor de cestui livre, et vont encor tret en (v°.b) longue francoice, 
m’a il reqiz et prié par soi et par autre et par sez letrez que molt chosez 
fallent en cez livrez q’il en convendroit a metre, ne metre ne si porroit 
desormaiz, que je autre foiz me travaillasse de faire un autre livrez, ou 
soit contenuz tout que en cez livre faut. Et je, qui5® sa priere et sa co- 
mandement ne oseroie trespasser*' le promet en la fin de cestui livre, come 
a mon signor, que, maintenant que la froidure de cestui ivre sera passee, 
et nos serom au comencement de la douce saison que l’en apelle la seison™ 
de ver, je, qi adonc me serai aucun poi reposez aprez le grant trevail de 
cestui livre, et que je™ ai demoré un an entierz, si que je ai laissiz toutez 
chevalerie et touz autre solaz, me retornerai sor le livre de latin et sor les 
autres livrez qi trait sont en francgoiz. Et porverai de chief en chef, et 
de ce que je vedrai que faudra et qe je troverai el livre de latin, je farai 
un livre entier, ou je acomplerai, se Deu plaist, tout ce que Monseignor 
Lucez dol Grant, qui prumierement comenga a traslater,™ et maistrez 
Gautier Maz, qui fist le propre livre de Lancelot, Monseignor Rubert de 
Baron, et je meismes, qi sui apellez Helies de Borron: tout que nos n’avon 
mené a fin, je acomplirai la, se Dex me dont tant de vie que je puisse celui 
livre mener a fin. Et je endroit moi mercé molt lou Roi Henri mon seignor 
de ce q’il loe le mie livre et de ce q’il li done si grant priz. 


Explicit la mort Monsingnor Tristan. 
E. S. MurRRELL. 


Oxford, England 
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XX 
GAWAIN, GWRI, AND CUCHULINN 


N A chapter of my Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance! I 

attempted to prove that the repeated correspondence between 
the adventures of Cuchulinn in Irish saga and those of Gawain in 
Arthurian rgmance could be accounted for only on the hypothesis 
that the intermediate Welsh figure was Gwri; and that this hy- 
pothesis was the key to many things in Arthurian nomenclature. 
My statement of the case, though it has convinced a number of the 
most competent judges, suffered from the fact that the inter- 
pretation of one Welsh name was questionable,? and of another 
erroneous,’ that it involved the inconclusive and unessential 
derivation of the name Cuchulinn from a hypocoristic form of 
Curoi,‘ and that the argument did not start from the most advan- 
tageous point of departure. In the following article I endeavor 
to remedy those defects. 

That Gawain is a counterpart of Cuchulinn is one of the com- 
monplaces of Arthurian scholarship, and one which should offer 
some clues to the channel of transmission by which so much Irish 
material reached the French. The stories of the Beheading Test,5 
of the Abduction of Blathnat,® and of the Night in Curoi’s Castle,’ 
which appear in many forms in Arthurian romance, retain so many 


1R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, Columbia Univ. Press. 
1927, Chap. V. 

2 Gwrvan I interpreted as Little Gwri on the authority of Ivor B. John, who 
on p. 375 of Nutt’s edition of Guest’s Mabinogion (London, 1904) translated 
Gwrvan Little Man, apparently taking -van to be the lenated form of man, which 
means little. Prof. Gruffydd rejects altogether the interpretation of -van as little, 
but accepts Gwrvan as based on Gwri. Sir John Morris-Jones kindly writes me: 
“Tt appears to me as certain that Gaulish Viro-mandus=Welsh Gwrvan as that 
Gaulish Penno-ouindos=Welsh penwyn: and if that is so, the second element of 
Gwrvan cannot be the Welsh adj. man ‘small’.” “It appears to me as if the two 
old names Gwri and Gwrvan had been mixed up, or that Gwri’s epithet has been 
applied to Gwrvan.” 

3 Gwrnach the Giant I interpreted, through an inexcusable confusion, as Big 
Gwri. Prof. Gruffydd pointed out that nach has no such meaning, but agreed that 
Gwrnach likewise is probably developed from or confused with Gwri. 

‘It should be remembered, however, that competent Celtists agree that the 
name Cuchulainn was probably not the orginal form, but is an etymologized form, 
invented as a pretext for the Hound of Culann episode. 

5G. L. Kittredge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight. 

® Loomis, op. cit., pp. 10-17, 21-23: Romanic Rev., XV, 280. 

7 Loomis, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 
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minute details of the Irish sagas that one is bound to believe that 
there was an organic connection between the respective heroes, 
some reason why Gawain should regularly take the place of 
Cuchulinn. 

But so long as it was assumed that Gwalchmai the son of Gwyar 
was the Welsh original of Gawain, no progress toward a solution 
was possible. Gwalchmai as a knight of Arthur’s plays almost 
no part in Welsh tales uncontaminated by Continental romances.® 
Bruce, indeed, came to the logical conclusion that the name 
Gwalchmai was a substitution by the Welsh for French Galvain, 
instead of vice versa.* This was amply confirmed by the fact that 
the earliest form of the name Gawain, carved about 1100 on the 
sculpture at Modena, is Galvagin(us).!° The series Galvagin> 
Galvain>Gwalchmai is vastly more plausible than the series 
Gwalchmai>Galvagin>Galvain. Bruce was right, then, in 
supposing that the name Gwalchmai does not carry us back into 
primitive Welsh tradition, but the contrary. The field was then 
left open for the theory that some other Welsh figure was an 
intermediate between Gawain and Cuchulinn. 

Before any progress is possible in the study of the transmission 
of Arthurian proper names, it must be understood that we are 
dealing with a highly anomalous phenomenon, that regular pho- 
netic laws do not apply, that the accepted equations between 
Celtic and Arthurian proper names exhibit strange deformations. 
Here is a list of acknowledged connections: Peredur= Perceval, 
Caledvwich=Escalibour, Twrch Trwyth=Tortain, Erec=Ger- 
aint, Gauvain= Gwalchmai, Melwas= both Maheloas and Melea- 
gant, Calogrenant= Kynon. It is obvious that these developments 
are amenable to no law, and those who insist on applying pho- 
netic standards to a field where they manifestly do not operate, 
are the opposite of scientific in method. When theory comes into 
conflict with fact, they prefer theory. Often when their own 
equations are involved they pay as little attention to phonetic 

8 In Kilkwch and Olwen we read merely that Gwalchmai “never returned home 
without achieving the adventure of which he went in quest. He was the best of 
footmen and the best of knights. He was nephew to Arthur, the son of his sister, 
and his cousin.” There is no reason to believe that this is genuine Welsh tradi- 
tion, for even Kilhwch, dated 1075-1125, has been slightly contaminated by French 
influence, and we know that by 1096 Breton conteurs were telling tales of Arthur 
in French. 

® J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 192. 

16 Loomis, of. cit., p. 6 
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theory as a sensible man could desire. M. Ferdinand Lot, who 
informs me that phonetics is a “gardefou” in these matters, has 
proposed with assurance that Escalot comes from Alclud, Sore- 
lois from Sorlinc, but he neglects to indicate what processes, 
phonetic or otherwise, account for the changes. M. Lot is cer- 
tainly right in disregarding any strict application of phonetic law 
to his own equations. Perhaps someday he will concede my title 
to the same liberty. Be it understood: I do not deny the validity 
of phonetic law in its proper sphere; I merely regard it as of little 
effect in the transmission of proper names from one language 
to another. I do not dispense with tests in the equation of trans- 
mitted proper names. I merely insist that they be other tests 
than phonetic. There must be a demonstrated channel of trans- 
mission; there should be a detailed or sustained correspondence 
in nature or activities, or a correspondence in relationship to 
identifiable characters, or intermediate forms between the two 
names. I believe these tests will vindicate the theory which I 
have proposed for Gwri or Gwair as the intermediate personage 
between Gawain and Cuchulinn. 

In 1897 M. Joseph Loth made a suggestion which should have 
had important consequences, but the time was not yet ripe." 
He showed the possibility that the name of Gawain’s father Loth 
was derived from the Welsh Lloch or Llwch Llawynnawc, who 
appears in an ancient Welsh poem and in Kilhwch and Olwen as 
a warrior of Arthur’s."2 He would have greatly strengthened the 
identification if he had pointed out that among Arthur’s men in 
Kilhwch and Olwen there appear two Gweirs, doubtless the same 
figure with different epithets, sons of this same Llwch Llawyn- 
nawc,'® whereas one of King Loth’s sons is variously called Guah- 
ries, Gaeres, Gaheries, and there is also a King Lohoz in the 
Vulgate Lancelot with a son Gaher.“ Now it is possible to carry 
this Llwch or Lloch, the presumptive original of Gawain’s father, 
back to Lug, the father of Cuchulinn. For the epithet Llawyn- 
nawc appears to be a corruption, and a more original form, Llemi- 


1 Reoue Celt., XVI, 84 ff. 

12 J. Loth, Mabinogion (1913), I, 264: Skene, Four Ancient Books, I, 262. 

18 J. Loth, op. cit., I, 276. These Gweirs are said to be Arthur’s uncles, brothers 
of his mother, whereas Gawain was Arthur’s nephew. But this list of Arthur’s 
warriors in Kilkwch is notoriously corrupt, and nephews might easily be converted 
into uncles. 

4 Sommer, Vulgate Version, III, 269 f. 
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nawc, appears in the more ancient poem, the Harryings of Annwn.* 
Here Llwch Lleminawc'* carries out exactly the same part in 
Arthur’s expedition to carry off a caldron that a certain Llenlleawc 
of Ireland plays in a similar expedition narrated in Kilhwch."” This 
suggests that the original of the Llwch Lleminawe of the ancient 
poem may have his Irish counterpart. Can he be other than 
Lugh Loinnbheimionach, the great sun-god, father of Cuchulinn?!* 

The equation of Loth with Lug through Welsh Llwch is clinched 
by the following facts. Arthur’s war with King Loth in the Huth 
Merlin'® bears three clear points of resemblance to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s account of Arthur’s war with the Emperor Lucius:?° 
both stories follow after the story of Arthur’s war with Rience or 
Ritho; both Loth and Lucius have twelve subordinate kings or 
commanders to lead their armies; both are slain, but not by 
Arthur or the particular heroes of the battle, Walwainus and 
Balaain. Now the significant fact is that both names, Loth and 
Lucius, are easily derivable from Welsh Llwch, and Lucius bears 
the epithet Hiberus,”! easily recognisable as Hibernus, the Irish- 
man. All the facts, in the French and Welsh traditions of Arthur, 
point to the derivation of Loth from Lug. Therefore, not only is 
Gawain the counterpart of Cuchulinn, but also Gawain’s father 
is identical with Cuchulinn’s. 

This fact should encourage us to examine more closely the son cf 


Skene, Four Ancient Books, I, 265. 

16 The two parts of the name occur in successive lines: ‘“‘The shining sword 
of Llwch was lifted to it, And in the hand of Lleminawc it was left.’””’ The analogy 
of Llwch Llawynnawe, also a warrior of Arthur’s, leaves little doubt that these 
two parts belong together. 

17 Loth, op. cit., I, 335. 

18 Loomis, op. cit., pp. 46 f. M. Ferdinand Lot (Romania, LIII, 403) admits 
the derivation of Lleminawc from Loinnbheimionach but denies the derivation 
of Llwch from Lug for two unsound reasons. He says that the final consonant g 
had ceased to be pronounced. If he is talking of the period before 1000, when these 
stories passed from Goidels to Brythons, he is mistaken. Prof. Bergin writes 
me, ‘“There can be no doubt that in Old and Middle Irish it was a spirant 
like the g in German Tage.’’ The second reason for M. Lot’s rejection is that 
Irish Lug is represented by Llew. But Lleu, according to the eminent Celtist, 
Prof. F. N. Robinson, is probably a cognate and not a derivative of Lug, and Llew 
is simply a substitute for Lleu. Cf. Sir John Morris-Jones, in Cymmrodor, 
XXVIII, 239. M. Lot’s statement is both inaccurate and inconclusive. 

19 Tbid., 348. Huth Merlin, ed. Paris, Ulrich, I, 225 ff. 

20 Historia Regum Britanniae, Bk. X. 

1 The Rev. Acton Griscom kindly informs me that this reading has the support 
of the most ancient texts. 
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Llwch or Lloch, Gwair, as a possible intermediate between Gawain 
and Cuchulinn. Casting back, we note that Gwair’s name cor- 
responds to that of Loth’s son Guahries or Gaeres. This hero 
shows several points of resemblance to Gawain himself. Gaheryes 
weds Lynete, and Gawain is the lover of Lunete.” Certain ad- 
ventures of Gareth, whose name is a natural French development 
from Gaeres, parallel those of Gawain in Crestien’s Conte del Graal 
and in the variant versions of the Beheading Test.” Gwair, then, 
seems to be related to Gawain through Gawain’s brother Gaeres. 
He also seems to be related in the same way to Cuchulinn. For 
many of the adventures of Gareth correspond to those of his 
nephew, Gawain’s son, Guiglain,™ in whose name one may detect 
a survival of Cuchulainn’s. There appears to be, then, some 
connection between Cuchulinn, Gwair, and Gawain. 

We can make still further progress if we study the list of Arthur’s 
warriors in Kilhwch, in which Llwch and his son Gwair appear. 
There we find a Gware Gwallt Euryn and a Gwrvan Gwallt 
Avwyn.” Two of the most eminent Welsh scholars, Prof. W. J. 
Gruffydd and Sir John Morris-Jones, agree that these names 
represent corruptions of, or substitutions for, the name of a primi- 
tive Welsh hero, Gwri Gwallt Euryn; and Prof. Gruffydd has 
argued that Gwri or Gware is identical with Gwair. Now if we 
remember that M. Loth has asserted that the Welsh epithet is 
often more tenacious than the name,”’ most of our riddle untangles. 

First, it seems clear that the epithets of Arthur’s warriors, 
Gwallt Avwyn and Gwallt Euryn, are the sources of the Breton 
forms Galvagin(us) and Galvariun applied to two of Arthur’s 
knights on the Modena sculpture. The former we have seen is the 
earliest record of the name Gawain, and obviously finds a much 
more satisfactory explanation in Gwallt Avwyn than in Gwalch- 
mai. Gwallt Avwyn means “Hair Like Reins,’”** and is, like 


2 Malory, Morte d’ Arthur, Bk. VII, chap. 35. Crestien de Troyes, Jvain, 1. 2398. 

23 Cf. Lynete’s treatment of Gareth in Malory with Orgeuilleuse’ treatment 
of Gawain in Crestien’s Conte del Graal, ed. G. Baist, Il. 6440 ff. Compare also 
the combination of Beheading Test and Temptation, familiar in Gawain and the 
Green Knight, in Gareth’s adventure with Lyones. 

% Cf. the romances of Libeaus Desconus and Le Bel Inconnu. 

% J. Loth, op. cit., I, pp. 277 f. 

% Revue Celt., XXXIII, 460 f. 

27 J. Loth, op cit., I, 79 f. 

28 Sir John Morris-Jones writes: ‘““Gwallt Avwyn no doubt means ‘with hair 
like reins;’” but he suggests that it is a corruption of Gwallt Eurin. 
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Gwallt Euryn, “Golden Hair,” an appropriate epithet for a solar 
hero such as Gawain was.?* 

Secondly, in the variant Welsh forms Gware and Gwri we find 
the explanation for the fact that Gawain’s brothers, really his 
other selves, include Gaeres and Guerhes or Gurrehes. 


Thirdly, though we have little left of the traditions about Gwri 
except a much garbled version of his birth, that little does furnish 
one marked point of resemblance to the birth of Gawain. Both 
as foundlings are discovered wrapped in a rich cloth of silk.*° 

Fourthly, Gwri was recognized by Rhys forty years ago as a 
Welsh counterpart to Cuchulinn.*! Gwri’s epithet is “Golden 
Hair’; the outermost crown of Cuchulinn’s hair was, “‘as it were, 
a diadem of gold, for like the shining of yellow gold was each 
glittering, curling, beauty-colored thread.” Both Gwri and 
Cuchulinn were most precocious in their youth. Both, like Gawain, 
were put out to fosterage. The most significant point of resem- 
blance lies in the probability that not only the birth of Gwri but 
also that of Cuchulinn coincided with the birth of a colt. In the 
Mabinogi of Pwyill we learn explicitly that Gwri’s mother and 
Teyrnon’s mare both gave birth the same night, and the child 
was substituted for the colt.** Likewise two colts were born at 
the same time as an unnamed rebirth of Lug, who died in infancy, 
and the divine father bade the colts be kept for his other rebirth 
Cuchulinn.* Prof. Baudis came to the eminently reasonable con- 
clusion that this account combines two stories, according to one 
of which Cuchulinn was born at the same time as these two colts.™ 
On these various grounds Rhys’ supposition that Gwri was a 
Welsh counterpart of Cuchulinn seems justified. 


Accordingly we may feel confident that Gwri, whose birth 
story connects him both with Cuchulinn and Gawain, and whose 
name turns up as that of Gawain’s brother Guerhes, and Gwair, 
the son of Llwch, who corresponds to Cuchulinn the son of Lug 
and Gawain the son of Loth, and whose name turns up as that of 
Gawain’s brother Guahries or Gaeres, are, as Gruffydd argued on 
quite different grounds, identical figures. Gwri-Gwair is the 

2° Loomis, op. cit., 63. 

%© Loth, op. cit., I, 110; Historia Meriadoct, ed. J. D. Bruce, p. 55. 

3 J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, p. 501. 

® Loth, op. cit., I, 109 ff. 

3% Folklore Record, 1V, 23, 26. 

™ Folklore, XXVII, 49. 
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intermediate figure between Cuchulinn and Gawain, and the 
epithet Gwallt Avwyn is the only possible explanation of the 
name Galvagin or Gawain. 

But a most important question remains: Who was the other re- 

birth of Lug to whom the story of the simultaneous colt-birth is 
directly applied? Can his identification further illuminate the prob- 
lems of Welsh and Arthurian nomenclature? I believe that he can 
be identified with practical certainty, and that his name was Curoi. 
Though this theory may clash with the conception of Curoi as a 
gigantic and hideous herdsman which we get in Bricriu’s Feast, 
yet we are told explicitly that this uncouth figure was Curoi 
in disguise.* He is elsewhere referred to as a youth,® and he is 
said to have taken arms at the same age as Cuchulinn, namely 
seven.’? The evidence in Irish literature that Curoi may be identi- 
cal with Cuchulinn is as follows. 
- 1. Though Curoi is regularly called the son of Daire, we have 
testimony that Daire was identical with Lugaid,** and Lugaid, 
as Prof. MacNeill points out, is often a variant form of Lug.*® 
It is an entirely rational explanation to suppose that, in the story 
of Lug’s rebirth which coincides with the birth of two colts, the 
name Curoi is suppressed because the writer knew Curoi as the 
son of Daire and did not know that Daire could be equated with 
Lug. 

2. Both Cuchulinn and Curoi are said to be fathers of Lugaidh 
mac na tri Con,‘°—a fact which points to the identity of Cuchulinn 
and Curoi as fathers of the same man. 

3. In various versions of the abduction of Blathnat from the 
fortress of her father, Curoi accompanies Cuchulinn as a man 
garbed in a gray mantle, performs prodigies of slaughter, and, in 
another version, when overtaken at sea by the avenging Echde, 
Curoi slew him, and saved the Ulstermen.*! In Cuchulinn’s Phan- 
tom Chariot Cuchulinn alone performs feats corresponding to those 
of Curoi. The suspicion arises that the Blathnat abduction 
stories are characteristic Celtic conflations of two versions of the 

% Bricriu’s Feast, ed. G. Henderson, Irish Texts Society, II, 129. 

% Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philologie, IX, 194. 

37 Bricriu’s Feast, p. 101. 

38 Miscellany of the Celtic Society, ed. J. O’ Donovan, p. 8. 

389 J. MacNeill, Celtic Ireland, p. 49 f. 

4° Rhys, op. cit., p. 472, n. 2. 

| Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, IX, 194; Eriu, II, 21. 

@ FE. Hull, Cuchulinn Saga, pp. 282-5. 
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same story, in one of which Curoi was the hero, and in the other 
Cuchulinn. In other words, we have here a probable example 
of that same phenomenon of harmonizing variants which seems to 
be responsible for the two rebirths of Lug which coincided with 
the birth of colts. 

4. There is very clear evidence that Curoi and Cuchulinn 
share with Lug the same dual nature of sun-god and storm-god, as 
would be natural for rebirths of Lug. The evidence I have given in 
full in Chapter IV of Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, and I 
cannot improve on my statement of the case. But I may add an 
important piece of corroboration. Cuchulinn’s solar characteristics 
are well known,—his golden hair, his heat, his geas not to rise 
later than the sun: his spear, which he casts from a mist, just 
as Lug casts from a mist his spear, which roars and flashes fire, 
seems clearly indicated as the lightning. Now this is a descrip- 
tion of Gawain in the Vulgate Merlin:* “& il estoit si escaufes a 
ce quil se traioit uers eure de noune que nule riens nauoit a li 
duree. & samble uraiement quant il lieve lespee contremont por 
ferir & ele descent que ce est foudre tant descent de grant rauine. 
car ele bruit si comme tounoires.”’ If it be urged that this is mere 
coincidence and that Gawain’s lightning sword is mere hyperbole, 
the invention of the French author, let us note that earlier in the 
same romance Arthur gives Gawain his own sword Excalibur.“ 
In the Dream of Rhonabwy the sword of Arthur is thus described:* 
“The similitude of two serpents of gold was on the sword. And 
when it was drawn from its scabbard, two flames of fire were seen 
issuing from the throats of the serpents. It was not easy for any- 
one to look upon it because of its terror.” In Welsh tradition, 
then, Excalibur was a flame-shooting, fearful sword. The tradi- 
‘tion is consistent: Gawain’s sword, like Cuchulinn’s spear, is a 
lightning weapon. Not only, therefore, do Curoi, Cuchulinn, and 
Lug possess the combined powers of sun and storm, but also, 
the descendant of Cuchulinn, Gawain. 

The hints in Irish tradition that Curoi was identical with 
Cuchulinn and that he was the anonymous son of Lug to whom 
the story of the colt-birth belonged may not be completely con- 
vincing. But the case becomes much stronger when we follow 
it into Welsh. 


* H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version, II, 367. 
 Tbid., 253; IV, 61; VI, 338; VII, 31. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois 11, 243; II, 331. 
“ White Book Mabinogion, ed. G. Evans, col. 211. 
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5. For the identity of Curoi with Cuchulinn would explain the 
name Gwri. I wrongly urged in my book that the form Curui 
furnished an intermediate sound between Curoi and Gwri, since 
Prof. Van Hamel points out that though Curui was pronounced 
Cooree, it is a late development.“ But he fails to note that Curoi 
itself had an earlier form Curi, found on an oghamic inscription 
in Kerry.” This name is in the genitive case, Conuri, and since 
Prof. MacNeill has shown that these names are frequently those 
of divine ancestors,** it does not conflict with the divinity of Curoi. 
At any rate, Curi is an earlier form than Curoi. That C might 
easily have become G in Welsh is proved by the occurrence of the 
forms Gilvathwy and Cilvathwy in the same text of Math.*® This 
same change would account in part for the derivation of Guiglain 
from Cuchulainn. The identification of Cuchulinn with Curoi 
would then explain the correspondence between Cuchulinn and 
Gwri. 

6. The gigantic Curoi has a Welsh counterpart in Gwrnach 
Gawr, “the Giant.” For Curoi has a fortress at which three Ulster 
heroes arrive at night; its turning only by night during Curoi’s 
(the sun’s) absence seems to identify it as the sky; and Curoi can 
be slain only with his own sword.5® Gwrnach Gawr has a castle, 
the largest in the world, to which three Welsh heroes come at 
nightfall, and Gwrnach is slain by his own sword." Since Gwri 
probably represents the name Curoi, so probably does the name 
Gwrnach. That the nach is merely a termination is shown by the 
next argument. 

7. Most of the connections for which I have contended are 
clinched by the story of Gurgalain’s sword.” This story, found 
in Perlesvaus, is a quest story just as is that of Gwrnach’s sword. 
Gawain may not enter the Grail Castle till he has won the Sword 
of Gurgalain; Kilhwch may not win the hand of Olwen till he has 
secured the sword of Gwrnach. Of Gurgalain’s castle we read 


@ English Studies, 1X, 157. 

47 J. Rhys, op. cit., 472, note 2. 

8 Celtic Review, X, 273. 

«* White Book Mabinogion, ed. G. Evans. col. 87. Within three lines of each 
other occur the lenated form of Ciluathwy and Giluathwy. 

5° Loomis, of, cit., pp. 15, 49. 

% J. Loth, Mabinogion, I, 318-21. 

© C. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, I, 64 ff. Translated by S. Evans, High Hist., 
Everyman ed., pp. 64 ff. 

5 Loomis, op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 
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that many knights have gone thither for the sword but have never 
returned, and from Gwrnach’s castle no guest has returned alive. 
Gwrnach the Giant’s head is cut off and brought back to Arthur’s 
court. But in Perlesvaus the outline has been modified in accord- 
ance with a formula clearly marked in Bricriu’s Feast and Gawain 
and the Green Knight, where the gigantic sun and storm god is 
split into two halves, or rather appears in two aspects.® In his 
réle as sun-god he entertains the hero, and sends him on to combat 
with himself in his other réle as storm giant. In Bricriu’s Feast 
it is Yellow Son of Fair, evidently Curoi in his solar aspect, who 
receives the three competing heroes and sends them on with a 
guide to Terror Son of Great Fear, a giant with an ax, who is 
clearly Curoi as the storm divinity. In Gawain and the Green 
Knight, the Hospitable Host with his bright, beaver-hued beard 
and his face as fell as fire, who is Curoi in his solar aspect, enter- 
tains the hero, and sends him on with a guide to the Green Knight, 
a giant with an ax, who is likewise Curoi as the storm-god. In 
Perlesvaus, Gurgalain receives the hero, and sends him on to fight 
with a giant bearing an ax. It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that the story of Gurgalain’s sword is the story of Gwrnach’s 
sword, elaborated according to the formula found in Bricriu’s 
Feast, and there applied to Curoi. 

Gurgalain, then, being Gwrnach, split in two like Curoi, there 
can be little doubt that the names are connected as we have 
already had reason to believe. The name Gurgalain seems to 
resolve itself into Gwr(i) Gwallt Avwyn, just as we should expect 
of Curoi in his solar aspect. Therefore, the name Curoi passed 
into Welsh as Gwri, and Gwrnach is a development of Gwri. 

Against this theory there are two arguments, one of little, the 
other of much weight. If it be urged that Curoi could not have 
become Gwri because his name appears as Corroi map Dayry ina 
certain Welsh poem, one can only smile at the naiveté of the 
assumption that a proper name passed from one people to another, 
must at all times take the same form, whatever the channel and 
no matter how many centuries may separate the dates of trans- 
mission. As a matter of fact, everyone admits that the name 
Curoi also appears written in Welsh as Cubert, conclusive proof 
that Corroi is not the only possible form. Nothing could be more 
natural than for the earlier form of Curoi, Curi, to appear in Welsh 
as Gwri. 

The other and serious objection to the identification of the 
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two is this. If Curoi is represented by so many different figures, 
is it not absurd that he should actually appear in combat with 
Cuchulinn, that he should be the golden-haired youth Gwri and 
the giant Gwrnach, that Gawain should play the réle of the youth- 
ful Cuchulinn, and at the same time be the father of Guiglain, 
who is also Cuchulinn? Is there not something hoplessly illogical 
about this? Of course there is, but nothing, I believe, more 
illogical than is likely to arise when a divinity, whom we know as 
seven year old boy, as youth, as giant herdsman, as king and 
conqueror, begins to develop a new nickname for his younger 
aspect. Most of the difficulties seem soluble on the following 
hypothesis. 

Curoi was a god in many ways analogous to Zeus. He was the 
sun and he was the storm. As a youthful deity he corresponded 
to Zeus Kouros, worshipped in Crete and Tartessos in Southern 
Spain. As a venerable deity he corresponded to Zeus, the father 
of gods and men. We are led to infer that in Southern Ireland, 
with which Curoi is always connected, there was a cult and a 
saga-cycle of Curoi.™ In this tradition his two aspects came to be 
so differentiated that there developed two Curois. Most of the 
stories which are preserved to us as those of Cuchulinn and Curoi 
were originally stories of the two Curois. As such they passed into 
Wales, and thus we get Gwri filling the réle of young Curoi, and 
Gwrnach that of old Curoi. There also sprang up a tendency 
in Southern Ireland to differentiate the younger by calling him 
Cuchulinn. This tendency introduced a complication into nomen- 
clature, for both Curoi and Cuchulinn were now sons of Lug. 
Apparently when Cuchulinn became a great favorite with the 
Ulster story tellers and they built up a cycle of adventures about 
him, they solved the difficulty of the two sons of Lug by simply 
suppressing Curoi’s connection, so that we have only traces of it 
in the equation of Daire, Curoi’s father, with Lugaid (Lug?), and 
the curious colt-birth story told of Lug’s anonymous son. The 
Welsh, however, seem to have solved the same difficulty by making 
Cuchulinn the grandson of Lug, and the son of Curoi and Blath- 
nat. At any rate, Guiglain in Arthurian romance is usually the 
son of Gawain and Florie. We have a close parallel to this trans- 
formation of a son into a grandson through development of a 
double. In one Welsh genealogy we find Aballach the son of Beli: 
in another he has become the grandson, because a corruption of his 

% Thid., 66. Cf. Thurneysen, Jrische Helden- und Kénigsage, p. 445. 
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own name, Amalech, has supplanted him as son of Beli.» For 
much the same reason, Cuchulinn, the son of Lug, descends into 
French romance as Guiglain, the grandson of Loth. 

The Ulster development of the Cuchulinn story as we find it in 
the Tain Bo Cualnge seems to have influenced the Welsh but 
little. It is the Leinster and Munster legends attached to the two 
Curois and in a minor degree to Cuchulinn which passed into 
Western Wales. In Pwyll Little Curoi appears as Gwri Gwallt 
Euryn. In Kilhwch and Olwen he appears among Arthur’s knights 
as Gware Gwallt Euryn, Gwrvan Gwallt Avwyn, and Gwair the 
son of Llwch, while Old Curoi appears as Gwrnach the Giant. In 
Arthurian romance Gwri gives us Gurrehes, Gware gives Guahries, 
and Gwallt Avwyn gives Galvagin, all sons of Loth. 

In spite of the dearth of material about Gwri and Gwair, these 
steps we have traced can be checked at point after point, and ex- 
plain a mass of facts, of which we have cited only those which 
afford the most conspicuous and direct evidence. The plain fact 
is, that if we attempt to trace Gawain back through his father, 
we are led to Gwair, whom Prof. Gruffydd identified with Gwri; 
if we trace Gawain back through the earliest Continental form of 
his name, Galvagin, we are led to Gwallt Avwyn, epithet of 
Gwrvan, whose name both Prof. Gruffydd and Sir John Morris- 
Jones believe to be a substitution for Gwri or a development from 
Gwri; if we endeavor to find the Welsh counterparts of Gawain’s 
brothers Guahries and Gurrehes, we are led to Arthur’s warrior 
Gware Gwallt Euryn, recognized as identical with Gwri Gwallt 
Euryn; if we look at the story of Gawain’s birth we find it presents 
one point of close correspondence to that of Gwri’s birth; if we 
look at Gwri we find that he was recognized long since as the Welsh 
counterpart to Cuchulinn. To clinch the matter, Cuchulinn’s 
father, Lug, Gweir’s father, Llwch or Lloch, and Gawain’s father, 
Loth, can be shown by many converging pieces of evidence to be 
identical. 

The relation of Cuchulinn to Curoi is harder to grasp, especially 
if we conceive of the latter merely as an ugly churl. But there 
is ample evidence that he was a god of the same nature as Cuchu- 
linn, and that the giant herdsman was but one of his many shapes. 
A number of other facts point to an original identity of Cuchulinn 
and Curoi, and since an earlier form of the name Curoi was Curi, 
there is a strong probability that the name Curi, the son of Lug, 

% Loth, op. cit., II, 336, 329. 
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comes down into Welsh as Gwri or Gwair, the son of Llwch, and 
into Arthurian romance as Gurrehes, Guahries, or Gawain, the 
son of Loth. What we know of Gwri and Llwch, moreover, solves 
many other problems, and offers an easy explanation of the origin 
of Perceval and Lancelot. 

Anyone who rejects this theory places himself in the following 
dilemma: either he must supply a theory which explains more 
facts, or he must adopt the position that the fewer facts a theory 
explains, the truer it is. If he rejects this theory on phonetic 
grounds, he is further under obligation to justify every accepted 
derivation of Arthurian proper names by citing chapter and verse 
from accepted authorities on phonetic law, or else to declare them 
invalid. 

ROGER SHERMAN Loomis 

Columbia University 





XXI 
ROSE AND CYPRESS 


HE ROMANTIC tale of Gul 0 Sanaubar ‘Rose and Cypress’ 
is one of the ¢traductions de l’Hindoustani which Garcin de 
Tassy printed in 1876.! In his avertissement the translator explains: 


j'ai réuni dans ce volume quelques-unes de mes traductions.... de 
récits .... publiés anciennement et depuis longtemps épuisés. ... . Je 
n’ai reproduit ni les textes, ni les préfaces, ni les notes d’érudition qui 
accompagnaient les premiéres éditions de quelques-unes de ces tra- 
ductions..... 


This explanation perhaps accounts for the rather ambiguous ‘“‘Sec- 
onde Edition” of the title-page. Garcin de Tassy does not make 
it clear whether any learned apparatus accompanied the “first 
edition”’ of his translation of Gul O Sanaubar, nor, indeed, whether 
there ever was a first edition of it; the first edition of which he 
speaks may be the edition, in Urdu, of 1845,? an edition which I 
have not succeeded in getting hold of. At any rate, Garcin de 
Tassy clearly gives us a translation of this Urdu version of 1845. 

The author of the Urdu version himself disclaims originality. 
He tells us, 


Je me suis décidé 4 reproduire en urd@ la légende de Gul o Sanaubar, 
qu’un auteur avait écrite en persan; je l’ai fait d’aprés le désir du Baba 
Gur-charan Sen..... s 


It appears, then, that the tale came to India from Persia, and 
sundry proper names and comparisons in the story serve to bear 
out the words of the Hindu writer. I have been unable to trace 
the remoter history of the version; perhaps one more learned in 
Indo-Iranian philology may have better fortune. 

The tale itself is of considerable interest to philologists of another 
stripe. That each may judge for himself, I give an outline of the 
plot. 

1It takes up pp. 423-480 in the volume, Allegories, Récits Poétiques et Chants 
Populaires, traduits de l’Arabe, du Persan, de |’Hindoustani et du Turc, par M. 
[J.H.S.V.] Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1876 (2d ed.; no 1st ed. is known to me). 

2 This edition is mentioned on p. 480 of Garcin de Tassy’s volume, in the follow- 
ing terms: .... cette histoire [of Gil 0 Sanaubar] a été imprimée par le serviteur 
des savants Hiddyat Ali d’Islam-abad, en 1845 de Jésus-Christ, 4 l’imprimerie 
Mazhari, par les soins du munschi Abdulhaltm Sabib. 


3 Ed. cit. p. 426; the Hindu writer goes on to dedicate his version to Baba 
Gur-charan, whom he praises in prose and verse. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
1. There was once a certain Eastern king, named Shamshad 
Lalposh. 
2. He was so great that Darius might have been the porter of 


his palace. 
3. He had seven sons, handsome, brave and clever. 


II. INDUCTION 


4. The youngest son (later named as Thamas and described as 
the eldest) one day felt sad and restless. 

5. He felt a craving to go on a hunting expedition. 

6. He got leave from his father and started forth with a suitable 
following. 

7. At last he came to a high mountain, and at its foot started 
a noble deer. 

8. He was so pleased with the deer that he ordered his followers 
not to wound the animal, but to try to take it alive. He himself 
took part in the chase. 

9. The deer managed to elude its hunters, and fled across a 
great waste. 

10. The prince pursued hotly, and soon found himself alone. 

11. His horse flagged, and had to be led; at last it died of heat 
and overstrain. 

12. The prince went on to.a hill, which he climbed. 

13. Beyond lay an oasis, beautiful beyond compare, an earthly 
paradise. 

14. The prince entered, and refreshed himself at a spring. 

15. He saw a throne, and wondered at its presence there. 

16. A man entered from the jungle. He acted like a madman, 
but the prince saw at once that he was a person of distinction. 

17. The man saw the prince, and in wonderment asked him who 
he was, whence he had come, and why he had penetrated so terrible 
a waste. 

18. The prince told the man his story, and asked to be en- 
lightened in turn. 

19. The man was reluctant to speak, but finally told his story 
when the prince insisted upon it. 

20. The man’s story ran thus. His name was Jahanguir Shah, 
and he had held the throne of Babylon. He had had seven noble 
sons. His eldest son once heard from a traveler that in Turkestan 
(more specifically, in the land of Shin and Mashin) there was a 
king named Quimus Shah, son of Timus Shah; this king had a 
daughter named Mihr-anguez, a matchless princess and an only 
child. The princess had had many suitors, but each suitor had to 
agree to forfeit his head if he could not answer this question: 
What did Gul do to Sanaubar? So far, none had answered the 
question, and the princess was still unmarried, while the heads of 
many princes adorned the walls of the king’s castle. When 
Jahanguir’s son heard this tale he fell in love with the princess, 
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although he had never seen her, and in spite of his father’s en- 
treaties went off to sue for her hand. He failed to answer the 
question and thus forfeited his head. After him all six of his 
brothers, one by one, met the same fate. Thus the king lost all 
his sons, and in his despair he gave up his kingdom and retired 
to this oasis in the desert to mourn his loss. 

21. When the prince heard this story he, like the others, fell 
in love with Mihr-anguez. 

22. His followers now came up, and he returned with them to 
his father’s palace. 

23. From that time he pined for the princess, until at last his 
secret came out. 

24. His father wished to negotiate with Quimus Shah for the 
hand of the princess, but the prince insisted on complying with 
the conditions laid down by the princess, and finally had his way. 

25. The prince (here called the eldest) journeyed to the kingdom 
of Quimus, and made a great impression on the king, who urged 
him to give up his suit, and urged his daughter, the princess, to 
give up her peculiar method of choosing a husband. But the king’s 
efforts were in vain, and the prince, unable to answer the princess’s 
question, forfeited his head. 

26. Prince Cahman, the second son of Shamshad, lost his life 
in the same way, and his brothers like him, one after the other, 
until only Almas, the seventh and last son, was left. 


III. Quest: First Episode 


27. Almas one day saw his father in tears on the throne. 

28. Almas thereupon thus addressed his father: ‘‘O king, my 
father, the daughter of Quimus has made my brothers perish; 
I wish to seek her out and avenge their blood.” 

29. The king, who feared that he would lose his last remaining 
son, made every effort to keep him at home, but the prince insisted 
and finally got his father’s permission to undertake the adventure. 

30. Almas first went to the city of Mihr-anguez. In a neighbor- 
ing village he found a childless old couple who took him in and 
treated him as their son. He made every inquiry about Mihr- 
anguez’s secret, but in vain. 

31. At last he decided to get into the garden of the royal palace, 
and there linger until he got hold of some clue. 

32. He managed to enter the garden by swimming downa 
stream which flowed into it. Once in, he explored the place, and 
spent the night there. 

33. The next morning, while walking about, he saw a throne 
and a damsel seated upon it; he knew at once that this damsel was 
Mihr-anguez. 

34. Dilaram, a girl in attendance on the princess, saw Almas’s 
reflection in the water of the stream, and fled in haste. 

35. The princess, when she heard her tale, sent another girl to 
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verify the matter. She too saw the reflection, and praised it in 
such terms that the princess herself went to look at it. 

36. The princess fell in love with the reflection, and bade her 
nurse bring to her the original of the picture. 

37. The nurse quickly found the hiding-place of the prince, and 
approached him. 

38. The prince, being unable to escape, pretended to be a 
madman. . 

39. The nurse led the prince to the princess; the prince raved 
on, in her presence. 

40. Mihr-anguez gave orders that the supposed madman be 
allowed to do as he pleased, and that his wants be supplied him; 
thenceforward Almas lived in the garden, in peace and security. 

41. One day Dilaram hit upon Almas alone and begged him to 
tell her his secret; she confessed to him her love of him. But Almas 
was too wary to confide in her. 

42. The next day she haunted his footsteps, and Mihr-anguez, 
noticing her devotion to the supposed madman, gave him over to 
her, charging her to serve him well and see to it that he lacked 
nothing. 

43. From this time Dilaram was constantly with the prince. 
One day when they were alone, she renewed her plea that he tell 
her his secret. 

44. Almas, finally corivinced that she meant him weil, told her 
that he was seeking the answer to the question: What did Gul do 
to Sanaubar? 

45. Dilaram offered to help him if he would consent to marry 
her and make her his chief wife; Almas agreed to this condition, 
with the proviso that fulfilment be postponed until he had finished 
his quest. 

46. Dilaram now told him that, under Mihr-anguez’s throne, 
there was hidden a negro, who had acquainted the princess with 
this question and its answer. This negro was a fugitive from the 
city of Wakaf. Almas, then, would have to go to Wakaf to find the 
answer to the princess’s question. 


IV. Quest: SECOND EPISODE 


47. Almas now left that region, to seek the road to Wakaf. 

48. Meeting a dervish, he enquired the way. 

49. The dervish tried to dissuade him from the journey, but in 
vain. 

50. The dervish then told him that Wakaf lay in the Caucasus, 
in the midst of a territory inhabited by jinns. He spoke of three 
roads leading thither: he recommended the right-hand road, 
rather than the left-hand or the middle. At 24-hours journey from 
them was a minaret with an inscription; Almas must go thither 
and, after reading the inscription, follow its directions. 

51. Almas reached the minaret, and read the inscription. This, 
like the dervish, recommended the right-hand road; it described 
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the middle road as the most dangerous. The three roads apparently 
began at the minaret. 

52. Almas chose the middle road and started out. 

53. One day he came to a great garden, with a gate guarded by 
a monstrous negro. This negro was so black that he gave the whole 
garden a sombre look; his upper lip curled over his nostrils, and 
his lower lip hung down to his neck; his size may be judged by the 
fact that he wore, as a belt, an iron chain each ring of which was 
so large that an elephant could go through it. The negro used as 
shield a huge stone shaped like a mill-wheel; he was also armed 
with a heavy iron sword. he was then asleep, however, and his 
arms were laid aside. 

54. Almas fastened his horse by the head of the’sleeping negro 
and went into the garden. 

55. He was met by a multitude of stags, who wore jeweled orna- 
ments on their horns, embroidered cloths over their backs and 
figured cloths on their necks. 

56. The stags made signs to Almas, urging him not to enter, 
but he did not understand, and made his way to a marvelous 
palace set in the midst of the garden. 

57. He entered the palace, and saw a beautiful woman gazing 
at him. 

58. She loved him at once, and bade her nurse lead the stranger 
to her. 

59. The nurse led Almas to a place which seemed to him to be 
an earthly paradise. There he saw the nurse’s mistress, seated on 
a throne. Her name was Latifa, and she was divinely beautiful. 

60. At Latifa’s demand, Almas told his story. Latifa urged 
him to abandon his quest and stay with her, but he insisted on 
achieving his quest before marrying her. 

61. Latifa sought to break his resolution by entertaining him 
with wine, women and song. For three days she expended upon 
him all the resources of faery, but in vain. The prince, far from 
being moved by her seductive arts, asked leave to go his way, 
though he promised to return to her after he had achieved his 

uest. 
i 62. Latifa, angered at the prince’s obstinacy, touched him with 
her magic wand and transformed him into a stag, but she did not 
deprive him of his human understanding, for which Almas was 
thankful. She provided him with ornaments such as the other 
stags had, and drove him into the garden. 

63. Almas wandered about in the garden for some days. One 
day he came to a corner of the garden where the wall was low. 
He leaped over the wall, but found himself still inside. He tried 
this seven times, but was unable to escape. The wall was evidently 
enchanted, and could not be overleaped. 

64. Finally Almas found a window-like opening in the wall, 
squeezed himself through, and found himself in another garden. 
In it he discovered a great palace, and through one of its windows 
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he saw a beautiful princess, seated on a throne. The princess, 
whose name was Jamila, saw the stag, admired it, and sent her 
nurse to catch it. Her task was easy, since Almas wished to be 
caught. 

65. Jamila fed the stag with her own hands. Almas, after he 
had eaten, laid his head on Jamila’s shoulder; she caressed him, 
and tied him to the foot of her throne with a golden cord. The stag 
wept meanwhile. The nurse noticed this, and called Jamila’s 
attention to it. Jamila tried to console the stag, but he would not 
be comforted, and rubbed his head against her feet. She then saw 
that she had to do with a man, transformed into a stag by her 
sister, Latifa, who, as she knew, was fond of changing men into 
animals. 

66. Jamila now tapped the stag with her magic wand and 
changed him back to his human form. 

67. She dressed the prince in royal robes; so dressed his beauty 
was so great that Jamila fell in love with him. 

68. At her request he told his story from beginning to end. 

69. Like her sister, she urged him to give up his quest and stay 
with her, but he begged of her a leave of a few days, in which to 
accomplish his quest, promising then to return to her and submit 
to her wishes. He asked her to help him in his quest. 

70. Jamila let him go, and agreed to help him. She gave him 
the following magic weapons: (1) the bow and arrows of the 
prophet Salih, (2) a sword called ‘the seorpion of Solomon,’ 
(3) a dagger made by the wise Taimus. The sword was so mighty 
that it would cleave open a mountain as easily as a cake of soap; 
the dagger had the property of preserving its owner from every 
attack. 

71. Jamila now instructed Almas in his future course. He was 
to proceed a day’s journey to a certain fountain. There a lion, 
80 ells tall, king of the beasts of the jungle, would meet him. 
Almas must go up to him boldly, salute him respectfully, and lay 
before him, as a gift, some game with which he had provided 
himself, by hunting, beforehand. This would win for him the favor 
of the lion, and, through him, of all the beasts of the jungle. He 
was then to continue his journey until the road branched. Taking 
the right-hand road, he was to proceed to the castle of Khamashah, 
held by negroes. Here his magic weapons would stand him in 
good stead. From there he was to go on to the castle of the 
Simorg, through whose aid he would be able to cross the seven 
seas which stil! separated him from Wakaf. 

72. Almas now took his leave, much to the distress of Jamila, 
who went with him for a little distance. 


V. Quest: TuHirpD EPIsoDE 


73. Almas first reached the place called safha-Zamin (i.e., sur- 
face of the earth), where there was a fountain. There he halted, 
and provided himself with some game. Later the lion appeared. 
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The prince laid before him the game, and cut it up for him with his 
knife. The lion ate it up. He then deputed a lion to guard Almas, 
and retired into the jungle. 

74. Almas mounted his horse and continued on his way. When 
he reached the fork of the road, he took the right-hand road, and 
proceeded until he came to a tall castle, the towers of which were 
armed with cannon. Almas approached the gate, which was as 
high as the heavens and as large as a mountain. Before the gate 
was a tree, to which Almas tied his horse. He was engaged in look- 
ing about him when some negroes appeared, saying: ‘‘Today, after 
so long a time, a human being has come at last; our king, Taram 
Tac, is very fond of human flesh; let us seize this young man and 
take him to the king.” Ten or twelve negroes now advanced to 
seize Almas, who, however, drawing the sword of Solomon, killed 
some and put the rest to flight. Taram Tac, hearing of this, sent 
Chalmac, his general, with an army of negroes, to seize Almas. 
Almas, with the sword of Solomon and the dagger of Taimus, 
proved more than a match for Chalmac and his club. Finally, 
Taram Tac himself led the attack against Almas, with such a 
multitude of negroes that the prince’s magic weapons did not 
suffice. At this moment, the lion, whom he had supplied with a 
meal, appeared with thousands of other lions in his train, and the 
negroes were put to rout. Almas slew Taram Tac with the sword 
of Solomon. 

75. Almas and the king of the lions now entered the castle. 
They were met by the daughter of Taram Tac, who submitted to 
Almas, became a convert to Islam, and proposed that she accom- 
pany Almas wherever he went. Almas however left her behind, 
promising to return for her on his way back from Wakaf. In the 
meanwhile, he entrusted her with the rule of her father’s kingdom. 


VI. Quest: FourtH EPISODE 


76. Almas now traveled on for two or three months until he 
reached a plain that was an earthly paradise. 

77. Astonished at the sight, he sat down under a very high tree. 
He noticed beside the tree a marble basin, through which flowed 
water continually. He now remembered that Jamila had told him 
that these things were an indication that he was at the dwelling 
of the Simorg. He therefore bathed in the basin, ate of the fruit of 
the tree, and went to sleep while waiting for the Simorg to appear. 

78. Suddenly the prince’s horse began to neigh and stamp. 
The prince wakened and saw approaching a dragon as large as a 
mountain. Almas killed the dragon with two arrows from the bow 
of the prophet Salih and a blow of the sword of Solomon, but he 
fainted away at the last blow, overcome by the poison that the 
dragon’s body exuded. He came to, after three or four hours, and 
bathed again in the basin to wash off the dragon’s blood, with 
which he was covered. Looking up, he saw in the tree the nest of 
the Simorg, filled with young. These had witnessed the dragon 
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fight. They were now crying out with hunger. Almas chopped up 
the dragon’s body and fed the pieces to the young of the Simorg. 
These, their appetite appeased, became quiet, and Almas, wearied 
by his exertions, went to sleep beside the basin. 

79. The Simorg and his mate now came up. The male, surprised 
at not hearing his young clamor for food, supposed that Almas 
had killed them. He was therefore on the point of killing Almas 
when his mate stopped him, suggesting that they first examine 
their nest. The Simorg then went to his nest, and saw his young 
sleeping peacefully. They woke up at his approach and told him 
of the dragon fight and of the food which Almas had given them. 

80. When Almas woke, the Simorg approached him and asked 
him why he had come thither. Almas told his story, and the Simorg 
agreed to help him. He stipulated that Almas procure a supply of 
wild asses’ flesh and of water. This done, the Simorg took Almas on 
his arm, and flew with him across the seven seas. After each 
crossing Almas fed the Simorg with some of the flesh and water 
that he had provided. In this way he crossed the seven seas in a 
few days, and reached the kingdom of Wakaf safely. 

81. The Simorg now gave Almas some of his feathers, and told 
him to burn a feather whenever he had need of him, promising to 
come at once to his aid. 


VII. Quest: Firta Eptsope 


82. Almas now proceeded to the capital of the kingdom of 
Wakaf. There he made the acquaintance of a young man named 
Farrukh-Fal. One day he ventured to ask him what Gul did to 
Sanaubar. The young man was greatly offended, and assured him 
he would have cut off his head had he not sworn friendship with 
him. Almas, though frightened at this, urged him to tell him the 
secret, and Farrukh-Fal promised to tell him what he knew some 
time. Finally, one day, he told Almas that Sanaubar was the name 
of the king of Wakaf, and Gul was the name of the king’s wife. 
The king had ordered that every traveler who mentioned Gul or 
inquired about her should be put to death. More he did not know, 
and any further information could be had only from the king 
himself. Farrukh-Fal volunteered to bring Almas before the king, 
where he could pursue his inquiries. 

83. Farrukh-Fal accordingly introduced Almas into the royal 
presence. The king received Almas favorably. Almas gave him 
a marvelous pearl which he had had of the Simorg. This pearl was 
so valuable that it was worth more than all the kingdom of Wakaf. 
The king was duly impressed, and asked Almas how he had got 
so valuable a pearl. Almas, not wishing to tell him the truth, made 
up a tale, according to which he, a merchant, had had many pearls 
of the kind, but had been plundered of them all by certain negroes. 
This tale impressed Sanaubar all the more. He made of Almas 
a close friend. 

84. One day Sanaubar offered Almas any boon he might ask for. 
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Almas asked to be told the story of what Gul did to Sanaubar. 
The king was deeply offended, and urged Almas to withdraw his 
request, telling him that this was a great secret, and could not 
be revealed. Almas, however, held the king to his promise. 
Sanaubar, in despair, kept silence. 

85. After a feast, at which much wine had been drunk and Almas 
had sung and played to Sanaubar’s delight, the king yielded, but 
only on condition that Almas submit to the loss of his life im- 
mediately upon hearing the story. Almas agreed to this condition, 
and Sanaubar, after one more attempt to dissuade the prince, gave 
way. 

VIII. Story or Gut AND SANAUBAR 


86. The king first called for his dog. The dog, wearing a jeweled 
collar, was brought in. The dog’s attendants now spread a cloth 
of brocade. Next came female slaves, and a beautiful woman, 
’ with feet and hands bound and loaded with chains; a dozen blacks 
watched her. The slaves placed before the woman a platter on 
which was the head of a negro, a sight so disgusting that it turned 
one’s stomach. Then the king gave orders that the meal be served. 
The royal cook then brought in all sorts of delightful dishes, and 
placed them on a cloth before the dog. When the animal had been 
well fed, the scraps were laid before the young woman, in a dirty 
napkin. The woman began to weep, and her tears changed to 
pearls. The slaves collected them and gave them to the king. 
After a while she began to smile, and then flowers began to fall 
from her mouth and were collected and brought to the king, who 
ordered that they be preserved carefully. 

87. The king now indicated, with signs, that Almas be put to 
death. But Almas said: “‘first explain to me what I have seen, and 
I will submit to whatever your majesty may be pleased to com- 
mand.” The king finally made up his mind to give to Almas the 
complete explanation which he had asked for. 

88. The king’s story follows. He said to the prince, know that 
this woman, loaded with chains, is named Gul, and my name is 
Sanaubar. One day I had left the city to hunt, when I became very 
thirsty. At last I found a well, and, using my cap for a pail and 
my belt for a rope, I let my cap down into the well, but could not 
pull it up. Finally I drew up out of the well two blind women, 
who told me that the king of that country had blinded them and 
thrown them into the well. Their sight could be restored if to 
their eyes was applied the dung of a certain cow, who fed in a 
certain meadow near by, beside a certain stream. They promised 
to reward me if I got a supply of the dung and applied it to their 
eyes. This I did, and their sight was restored. They then told me 
that here the king of the fairies lived. He had a beautiful daughter, 
with whom I could have much joy. They promised to lead me to 
her, and to help me if I got into trouble with her parents. They 
then conducted me to the palace, and all was as they had said. 
I lived in delight with the princess for two months. Then the 
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king of the fairies found out that his daughter had lost her vir- 
ginity. I was seized and condemned to be burnt alive. Following 
the instructions of the two women of the well, I asked that I be 
rubbed in oil before being cast into the flames. The king assented. 
The two women rubbed me with an oil of such virtue that I lay in 
the fire seven days without the slightest hurt. This impressed 
the fairies, and their king decided to give his daughter to me in 
marriage. After the marriage I asked permission to depart, with 
my wife, to my own country. The king gave me permission, and 
sent us off in a car, which, borne through the air by Peris, brought 
us in a moment to Wakaf. My wife’s name was Gul. She is the 
woman that you see here, loaded with chains. I will now tell you 
of her infidelity. 

89. The king continued as follows. One night, he said, while I 
was asleep in my bed, with Gul beside me, I happened to wake up 
and noticed that Gul’s hands and feet were as cold as ice. I asked 
her what the matter was, and she explained that she had got up 
to satisfy a natural need, and afterwards had washed herself, and 
this had chilled her hands and feet. I believed her. A few days 
later the same thing happened and she gave the same explanation. 
This time I was a little suspicious; I fancied that she had gone 
somewhere during the night. In order to verify the thing, I went 
to my stables, and discovered that my fleetest horses were ex- 
tremely thin and weak. The backs of some were sore, and others 
were too stiff to move. I summoned the grooms and reproved 
them severely. One of them told me he would tell me a secret if 
I would spare his life. I promised to spare him, and he then told 
me that every night Gul, the queen, came to the stables, dressed 
in her royal robes and adorned with jewels, took one of my personal 
horses, rode off on it, came back toward the end of the night, left 
the horse in the stables and returned to the palace. I was much 
disturbed at this tale. I ate a light meal and went to bed. Gul too 
went to bed, beside me. She said, ‘“‘I am very sleepy, let us go to 
sleep.’”’ I pretended to go to sleep, and breathed and snored like a 
sleeper. Soon this wicked woman, thinking that I was really asleep, 
left the bed, dressed, made herself beautiful and started off as if 
she were drunk. I followed her. When she got to the stables, she 
mounted a fine horse and rode off. I started to follow her on horse- 
back, but, considering that Gul would hear the noise of the horse’s 
hoofs, I decided to run afoot, like a messenger. I therefore ran 
after the horse, and this dog that you see here, with a jeweled 
collar, followed me. Finally, Gul came to the place where the 
negroes lived who are standing before you here. When she had 
come, and had got off her horse, she went into the negroes’ house. 
But the negroes drove her out, and beat her till her back and 
shoulders were black and blue. I thought that her bones were 
broken, and that she was as good as dead. The whole time she 
made no resistance at all, she did not even sigh. On the contrary, 
she apologized and begged their pardon. She said to them, “Today 
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the king stayed awake very late; had it not been for that, should 
I have waited so long to come to you and rejoice in your arms?”’ 
When I had witnessed all this, I was amazed, and said to myself, 
““My God, I have never struck Gul, not even with a rose; how is it 
that she has borne such blows, blows hard enough to break her 
bones?” At last the negroes made her go back into the house and 
played with her and diverted themselves with her. I was furiously 
angry; sparks leaped from my eyes. Unable to bear the sight, I 
entered, in the midst of this unnatural intercourse. The negroes 
surrounded me like black bees attacking horses. As I was very 
brave and very strong, I was not afraid of these wretches and set 
myself to fight them. When the negroes saw what I was about, 
they gave way and fled. I had seized the negro that you see bound 
hand and foot, and I intended to take him away in chains, when 
Gul, running up behind me, gave me such a push that I fell to 
the ground. Then the negro, profiting by the situation, mounted 
on my breast, and this woman drew a dagger from her belt and 
gave it to the negro to kill me with. The negro was about to cut 
my throat when suddenly this faithful dog leaped on him, tore him 
with its claws and seized him by the throat. I profited by this 
favorable moment, and, withdrawing myself from under the negro, 
I bound his arms. I bound Gul also, and brought them both to 
my palace. Of the four other negroes who had taken flight, I made 
three prisoners. The fourth made his escape, and took refuge under 
the throne of Mihr-anguez, daughter of king Quimus. 

90. “Traveler,” concluded the king, “‘now that I have told you 
the story of Gul, submit yourself to our conditions.’’ Almas 
answered, “If your majesty is determined to have me die, I am 
ready to submit. But at the moment I do not yet know the whole 
story. Why did one of the negroes take refuge under the throne 
of Mihr-anguez, and why did this princess consent to hide him 
there? Explain these things to me and then put me to death, if 
you will.’”’ Sanaubar did not know the story of Mihr-anguez, and 
so could not tell it to the prince. He therefore abandoned his plan 
of putting Almas to death, and told him, ‘Traveler, I praise your 
knowledge and your bravery, and your cleverness in saving your 
life.” 

IX. CoNCLUSION 

91. Almas, his mission accomplished, wished to go back home. 
He therefore burned one of the feathers of the Simorg. At once 
the marvelous bird appeared, took Almas on his back, brought 
him across the seven seas and set him down where he had first 
met him. Almas now retraced his steps, returning first to the 
negro castle (where he found the negro king’s daughter waiting 

or him), then to the plain where he had met the king of the lions, 
nd then to the palace of Jamila. 

92. Almas married Jamila, according to his promise. He then 
proceeded with her to the city of Latifa. There he gave orders 
to certain warriors (who were as strong as Rustam) to bind Latifa 
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and bring her before him. This they did. Almas wished to put 
Latifa to death, but at Jamila’s intercession he spared her life. 
Latifa embraced Islam and restored to their human form all the 
stags of her garden. Almas then went on to the city of king 
Quimus. 

93. Almas went up to the royal palace, and beat the drum at the 
gate; this drum served to announce the presence of a new suitor 
for the hand of Mihr-anguez. The porter led the prince to king 
Quimus, who, as usual, urged the new candidate to withdraw before 
it was too late. Almas insisted, and was brought before Mihr- 
anguez, who asked him the usual question: What did Gul do to 
Sanaubar? Almas replied, ‘‘Gul has been properly punished for 
what she did, and if you do not wish to be treated in the same way, 
you had better repent.”’ Mihr-anguez, though frightened, insisted 
that Almas tell her the whole story. Almas agreed to do this in 
the presence of the king and his court. When all were assembled, 
Almas revealed the fact that a negro was hid under the throne 
of Mihr-anguez. The throne was lifted up and the negro was 
dragged forth. Even then, Mihr-anguez insisted that Almas tell 
the story of Gul and Sanaubar. Almas complied, and the negro 
confirmed his account. King Quimus congratulated Almas, and 
delivered over to him Mihr-anguez, who became his to dispose of as 
he chose. 

94. Almas now returned to his father’s house with Jamila and 
Mihr-anguez. He delivered Mihr-anguez, bound hand and foot, 
to king Shamshad, saying, “This assassin caused your sons to die; 
do with her as you will.” The king, reflecting that his son must 
love the woman, since he had gone to so much trouble to get her, 
said to him, ‘“‘This woman belongs to you; you may do with her 
as you like.” Almas first took the negro, and tortured him in the 
presence of Mihr-anguez; she, fearing that she would meet the 
same fate, begged for mercy so cleverly and persuasively that the 
prince was moved to admiration. He therefore married her, and 
spent with her the rest of his life in perfect happiness. 


A slightly different version of this story is given by Andrew 
Lang, in his Brown Fairy Book.* Lang entitles the story What 
the Rose did to the Cypress. In a footnote he explains that the 
tale was translated from two Persian MSS, in the possession of 
the British Museum and the India Office. He does not give the 
date of either MS, nor indicate the filiation of the MSS. The trans- 
lation, he adds, was ‘‘adapted, with some reservations,” by An- 
nette S. Beveridge. In the Preface we learn that Mrs. Beveridge, 
the adapter, was also the translator. 

The differences between the two versions are most conveniently 
indicated by a comparison of the numbered traits, as follows: 


‘ First ed., London, 1904. My copy is an American reprint of 1925. 
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1. In Lang the king’s name is Saman-lal-posh. 

2. Wanting. 

3. Three sons not seven (in Garcin de Tsasy only three sons 
are given names). 

4. Eldest son, named as Tahmasp. 

16. The man was dressed like a faqir. 

20. The name of the king of Babylon was Janangir. The king- 
dom of Quimus was in Turkestan, on the Chinese frontier. 
Quimus’s daughter was named Mihr-afruz. 

26. The second son’s name was Qamas. 

27. The king sat brooding over his two lost sons. 

28. The king shed tears at Almas’s words. 

46. The negro was a fugitive from Waq of the Caucasus. 

50. The dervish told Almas that Waq of Qaf was in the Cauca- 
sus. He recommended the middle road, which led to a certain 
minaret. 

51. The minaret was at a fork on the dervish’s middle road. 

63. Almas leaped in vain eight times over the wall. 

64. He escaped with the ninth leap (not through a window). 

70. The dagger was that made by Timus; the man who wore it 
would not bend under seven camels’ loads. 

71. Jamila told Almas to take a cloth and rub the dust and earth 
from the face of the lion-king; when the lion wished to eat, Almas 
was to take his knife and cut pieces of the meat and set them before 
him. She urged Almas to take the left-hand road from thence, 
and thus avoid the place of the negroes. The marvelous bird was 
called the Simurgh. 

73. The place of the fountain was called the Place of Gifts (not 
Surface of the Earth). Almas fed the lion-king’s attendants as 
well as the king himself. He slept there till dawn, guarded by the 
lions. When he parted from the lion-king, the latter gave him a 
few of his hairs, and said, ‘‘When you are in any difficulty, burn 
one of these and I will be there.” 

74. Taram-Taq sent his champion Chil-maq (in battle worth 
300) against Almas. Finally Taram-Taq himself led the attack, 
with an army of negroes. In a moment of respite from attack 
Almas burned a hair of the lion-king. An army of lions then came 
to his rescue, led by their king. 

75. Almas entrusted the negro castle to the lion-king until he 
should return from Wagq of Qaf. 

82. Almas asked the fatal question of a cloth-merchant with 
whom he had become acquainted. The merchant introduced him 
to an amir named Farrukh-Fal, who in turn introduced him to the 
king. 

83. Almas gave the king a diamond. The king’s name was 
Sinaubar. The king showered Almas with gifts of much greater 
value than the diamond. 

84. The king merely pressed Almas to ask for something. When 
Almas asked the fatal question, the king said, “If anybody else 
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had said that to me I should have cut off his head instantly.” 
Almas did not reply. 

85. The feast took place some time later. Almas so pleased the 
king by his singing that the king said to him, ““Name your wish! 
it is yours.’’ Almas repeated the fatal question and the king was 
forced to answer it. 

86. The female slaves were in attendance on the dog. The 
platter with the negro’s head was wanting. The king ordered a 
hundred stripes to be laid on the woman’s body. The dog was put 
on the carpet, the woman on the bare floor. 

89. The incident of Gul’s cold hands and feet occurred only once. 
The king went next morning to the stables, and had a groom beaten 
because two of his horses were thin and worn out. The groom asked 
where his fault lay, and said that Gul took one or the other of these 
horses every night and rode off. The king told the groom to be 
silent, and next time Gul took a horse, to saddle the other and 
bring it to him. That night the king followed Gul on horseback 
(not afoot). In the house of the negroes was a high seat, and on it 
lay a giant negro, the lover of Gul. The other negroes were appar- 
ently mere attendants, or retainers. The chief negro reproached 
Gul not only for being late but also for not wearing wedding 
garments (in Garcin de Tassy, Gul adorned herself richly before 
leaving the king). The negro beat her severely (his followers did 
nothing). The king attacked the chief negro but Gul tripped up 
her husband. Gul took the king’s own knife and gave it to the 
negro. The king killed the negro. He killed three of the four other 
negroes. 

90. Almas made his escape as follows. He asked and received 
permission to make a last ablution on the roof of the palace, before 
submitting himself to the executioner. When he reached the roof, 
he burnt one of the feathers of the Simurgh. The Simurgh at once 
came to him, and bore him off. When the king learned of this, he 
thanked heaven that his hands were clean of Almas’s blood. 

91. Almas married and took with him (not merely took with 
him as a concubine) the daughter of Taram-Taq. He then went 
on to the Place of Gifts, where he and his wife said farewell to the 
lion-king. The name of the daughter of Taram-Taq was Gul. 

92. Jamila, not Latifa, restored the stags to their human forms. 
Latifa was not converted to Islam; she was left behind, “‘quite 
alone in her garden-house.”’ 

94. Almas returned to his father’s house with Gul, Jamila, 
Dilaram and Mihr-afruz. His father had gone blind from over- 
weeping. Almas restored his father’s sight with an ointment which 
the Simurgh had given him. Of the four wives of Almas, Mihr- 
afruz and Jamila set up house together, and Dilaram and Gul did 
the same; and the prince passed the rest of his life with the four in 
perfect happiness. 


Yet another version of our tale was printed in 1904 by J. C. 
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Mardrus, in French translation, under the title Histoire Splendide 
du Prince Diamant.’ 

The word almas, it may be explained, means ‘diamond’ in Arabic. 
The peculiarities of the Mardrus version may be indicated by the 
numbered traits, as follows. 


1. The king was named Schams-Schah. 

2. He outdid Khrosroés-Anouschirw4n in justice and Hatim- 
Tai in generosity (Darius is not mentioned). 

3. He had one son, named Diamant (not seven sons, as in 
Garcin de Tassy, nor three, as in Lang). 

4. Diamant was the hero of the hunt assigned to Thamas in 
Garcin de Tassy and to Tahmasp in Lang. 

8. Diamant ordered his followers to leave it to him alone to 
hunt and take the stag. . 

11. The prince’s horse tired but did not die. 

14. The prince refreshed his horse as well as himself at the 
spring. 

16. The man was seated on the throne (he did not come in from 
the jungle). He had a crown on his head. 

20. The man did not give his name. He described himself as 
king of Babyl. His seven sons, one by one, fell victim to a princess 
named Mohra, daughter of QAmous the son of Tammouz; Qamous 
was a king in the remote countries of Sinn and Masinn. Mohra’s 
suitors had to answer this question: What are the relations be- 
tween Pomme de Pin and Cyprés? 

22. Diamant’s followers brought with them a fresh mount for 
the prince. 

25. Diamant reached the palace of King Qamous, and at the 
chief gate saw hanging a drum, on which these words were written: 
“whoever, of royal blood, wishes to see the princess Mohra, let 
him beat this drum.’”’ Diamant beat the drum (with a drumstick 
there for the purpose) and was led before the King, who took pity 
on him, bade him reflect three days before seeking the princess 
out, and dismissed him. Diamant had to leave the palace, his 
mission not fulfilled. 

26-30. Wanting. 

31. While waiting for the three days to go by Diamant wan- 
dered about the city. He finally came to the garden of the palace, 
and it occurred to him that if he could get into the garden he might 
see the princess. 

33. On the day when he effected an entrance (not the next 


5 Livre des Mille Nuits et une Nuit, vol. XV, pp. 7-91, Paris, 1904. The trans- 
lator does not explain where he got the story, nor does he give his authority for 
including it in the 1001 Nights. In the illustrated edition of his work, however, 
(vol. VIII, Paris, 1912), we learn that he drew the tale from a Hindu MS. And 
his version in fact agrees more closely with Garcin de Tassy than with Lang. 
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morning) he saw a carpet of silk (not a throne) and a damsel seated 
on it; he at once knew her for the princess. 

34. The girl who first saw the prince’s reflection in the water 
was named Branche de Corail. 

42. Wanting. 

43. Combined with 41. 

46. The negro came from the city of Wakak. He was hid under 
the princess’s bed (not under her throne). 

50. The dervish said that W4k4k was in the center of the 
mountain Kaf. 

51. The inscription recommended none of the three roads. All 
three were branches of the right-hand road which the dervish had 
recommended, and which the prince had taken. 

60-62. All the action took place on the same day. 

64. The name of the princess was Gamila. She caught the stag 
herself (no nurse appears). 

65. No nurse appears. 

71. Gamila told Diamant that he was to proceed a day’s journey 
to a certain fountain. Near the fountain was the palace of a negro 
king named T&ak-Tak. This king, though a cannibal, would 
befriend Diamant, she said. Diamant was to stay two days with 
the king, who would then see to it that he was conducted to the 
palace of Al-Simourg, Gamila’s uncle (nothing is said of the lion- 
king and his following). 

73-74. The fountain was not named. No lions appeared. The 
adventure with the negro king took place at the fountain. The 
negroes did not prove friendly, in spite of Gamila’s assurances. 
The name of the negro general was M4ak-M4k. Diamant killed 
Tak-Tak with one of his magic arrows, and overthrew the negro 
host single-handed. The princess of the castle was named Aziza. 
She was not the daughter of the negro, but was the daughter of 
the rightful king, and the negro was a usurper who had killed her 
father and seized the throne. Diamant turned over to her the 
kingdom to which she was the rightful heiress, and promised to ~ 
marry her upon his return after achieving his quest. 

76.: The dwelling-place of Al-Simourg was the garden of the 
princess Aziza. 

77-78. Wanting. 

79. Al-Simourg was a giant (not a bird). He had the property 
of inflating himself at will, until he became like a balloon; thus 
he was able to fly through the air with ease. Aziza led Diamant 
to him; they found him asleep. Aziza left the two together. 

80. Diamant waited for an hour, but, as Al-Simourg still slept, 
grew impatient and woke him up. Al-Simourg was angry at first, 
but finally, recognizing the arms which his niece Gamila had given 
to Diamant, he put himself at the hero’s service. 

81. Al-Simourg gave Diamant some hairs from his beard. 

82. The young man was named Farah. He told all he knew at 
Diamant’s first enquiry. 
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83. No history of the pearl was told. 

84-85. In return for the gift of the pearl, the king offered to 
grant Diamant any boon he might ask. Diamant thereupon (after 
obtaining from the king a promise of immunity) told his story, and 
ended by asking what the relations were between Pomme de Pin 
and Cyprés. The king urged him to ask another boon, but Diamant 
insisted. The king finally agreed to grant his request, on the under- 
standing that Diamant was to be put to death immediately upon 
learning what the relations were. 

86. The dog had a jeweled leash. The attendants spread a 
carpet. The dog was put on one end of the carpet, the queen on 
the other end. Only the hands of the queen were bound. 

89. On the night when the king followed his wife, she gave him 
a sleeping-potion, which he secretly spat out. When she entered 
the negro hut, he peeped in through a window. The negroes beat 
the queen (in the house; they did not drive her out). There were 
seven negroes in all. The king burst into the hut and killed five 
of the negroes. The other two tried to flee. The king caught one 
of them and knocked him down. He was about to bind him when 
the queen gave her husband a push that sent him to the ground. 
The negro then leapt upon the king and would have killed him 
had not the faithful dog intervened. The king bound the negro 
and the queen. He tied the negro to his horse’s tail, threw the 
queen across the saddle, and rode back to the palace. There he 
cut off the negro’s head and had it embalmed. The negro’s body 
he fed to the dog. Thenceforward he punished his wife by making 
her look every day at the head of her dead lover. The seventh 
negro escaped and made his way to princess Mohra, who concealed 
him under her bed and made him her intimate counsellor. 

91. Al-Simourg brought Diamant back to the princess Aziza; 
Diamant and Aziza became man and wife; Al-Simourg then took 
the two through the air to the palace of Gamila. 

92. Al-Simourg captured and bound Latifa and brought her 
before Diamant for judgment. Diamant asked the opinion of all 
present. Al-Simourg was for putting Latifa to death, but Aziza 
and Gamila recommended mercy. Diamant followed his wives’ 
advice; indeed, he made Latifa his third wife. Al-Simourg now 
brought Diamant and his wives to the city of the princess Mohra. 

93. Al-Simourg fetched Branche de Corail from the palace, and 
gave her to Diamant, who immediately took her to wife. Diamant 
now proceeded to the palace, and beat upon the drum. He exposed 
the doings of Mohra, and she was delivered over to him, while the 
negro under her bed was impaled. 

94. Al-Simourg now transported the whole party to the city of 
Schams-Schah, and took his leave. Diamant made Mohra his 
fifth wife, and they all lived happy ever after. 


The version of Garcin de Tassy contains certain inconsistencies 
which need examination. In trait 4, the hero of the hunt is spoken 
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of as the youngest son; in trait 25 he appears as the oldest son. 
Here the version of Lang supports trait 25 (that of Mardrus 
gives no evidence either way). Again, in trait 45, Almas promises 
to marry Dilaram, but we hear nothing of his fulfilling this pro- 
mise. In the versions of Lang and Mardrus we learn that he 
married her. It is probable that the author of the version of 
Garcin de Tassy simply forgot all about Almas’s promise, when he 
came to the concluding part of his tale. Finally, in trait 86, a 
negro’s head is put before Gul but is left unexplained in the king’s 
story, while, in trait 89, certain negroes (one of them bound hand 
and foot) are referred to as present who in fact do not appear in 
the scene pictured in trait 86. In the versions of Lang and Mardrus 
the negroes are all slain, except for the one negro who escapes to 
Mihr-anguez. One may conclude that trait 86 in the version of 
Garcin de Tassy represents an account in which the negroes are 
slain, whereas the references in trait 89 belong to a variant account 
according to which the negroes are held prisoners. The author 
of the version seems to have known both forms of the episode; at 
any rate, he presents them to us in maladroit combination. The 
platter with the negro’s head does not appear in the version of 
Lang; whether this gruesome detail was one of the “reservations” 
which Mrs. Beveridge made, I cannot say. 

A fourth version of our tale, rather different from the three 
versions already presented, is given by von Haxthausen in his 
work on Transcaucasia.® 

This version has little to correspond to traits 1-26 of the other 
versions. We are told simply that “a Persian king had a daughter, 
who was sought in marriage on all sides, but she declared she 
would only wed the man who could solve a riddle which she would 
propose. He who did not answer it within three days was to lose 
his life. So many were the unsuccessful suitors, that she built 
a tower of their skulls, and erected a high pole beside it.” The 


® Transcaucasia, Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, by Baron von Haxthausen, London 1854. A German edition of this 
work appeared in 1856, under the title Transkaukasia. The English edition was 
translated from the German MS. of the author by J. E. T. Our story appears in 
cap. XI, Armenian Legends, and is given the title Solomon’s Garden and its Mys- 
teries. It is very short, taking up only pp. 363-367 of the volume. The author tells 
us that it was told to him by a native Armenian named Peter Neu, and that it is 
originally a Persian tale. Professor G. L. Kittredge ({Harvard] Stud. and Notes 
in Philol. and Lit., VIII, 250 note) gives a summary of von Haxthausen’s version 
of our tale. 
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pole answers to the drum of the other versions: the candidate 
must climb it to gain audience with the princess. The riddle was: 
“What has Senober done to Giil, and what has Giil done to 
Senober?” The princess is not given a name. The quester is 
not named either; he is not a king’s son, like Almas, but a “poor 
youth.” He climbed the pole, saw the princess and learned the 
riddle from her (not from an attendant). He was given the usual 
three days to find the answer; at the end of that time he must 
return to answer the riddle or die. He first consults an old woman, 
who (like Dilaram) gives him directions. Following her advice 
he goes to the mountains to seek the Divs, who alone can help 
him. He meets three Divs in turn, two brothers and a sister. 
The last directs him to the garden of Solomon, where, she says, 
he will find what he seeks. He made his way thither and hid 
in the palace. There he saw a man, a dog, and a birdcage in which 
was kept a beautiful woman. The man ate, gave half the food to 
his dog, and the scraps to the woman. The youth then showed 
himself. The man asked him to be his guest, but the youth 
refused because the man had given the dog what naturally went 
to the woman and vice versa. The man warns the youth that he 
(the youth) must die if the thing is explained to him. He adds 
that he (the man) is called Giil, and the woman is named Senober. 
Both are servants of Solomon. The youth sees that he can learn 
the answer to the riddle, and insists on an explanation from the 
man. The man thereupon tells his story. This begins with the 
bare statement, ‘“The woman whom you see in this cage loved me 
inexpressibly, and I her. But all at once she grew cold towarP 
me, and, becoming suspicious of her, I laid myself down apparently 
to sleep.” The wife flees to her lover much as in the other versions. 
She rides on one of the man’s two horses, here called ‘“‘wind-horse.”’ 
The man pursues on his other horse, here called ‘“‘cloud-horse.” 
Instead of negroes we have 24 ugly monsters. The leader was 
the woman’s lover; he was the ugliest of the lot. He beats the 
woman, but she caresses him all the more. The man drugs all 
the monsters except the leader, who withstands the narcotic by 
virtue of his own magic. The man attacks the lover but he is 
too strong and the man would have been overcome had not his 
watchful dog intervened. The man stabs the lover, but the lover 
succeeds in escaping and flees to the daughter of the king of Persia, 
who keeps him in a cellar under her apartment. She loves 
him and has two children by him. The other monsters die from 
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the effects of the narcotic, and the man gets his wife back. He 
keeps her in a cage, and feeds her with his and the dog’s scraps, 
to punish her. The youth now knows the answer to the riddle, 
returns to the Persian princess, and exposes her. The king of 
Persia kills his daughter and her two monstrous children, and 
adopts the youth as his son. The monster escapes. 


Let us now for a moment look at our story in the large. It 
is really compound: a story within a story. The frame-story is 
the tale of a quest. The quester finally reaches the one man 
who can enlighten him, and forces this man to tell his own story. 
The story which the man tells is a “fairy mistress” story. Its 
hero goes forth one day to hunt. At a well in a secret place he 
fishes up two women. They conduct him to a fée, a virgin who 
makes him her lover. After some trouble with the lady’s father, the 
hero finally makes a friend of hima nd takes the fée home with 
him as his wife. Later however the fée goes off to another lover. 
The hero pursues, kills or routs the lover and brings back the fée. 

Fairy mistress stories are frequent in Europe as well as Asia. 
The European tale which most closely resembles Rose and Cypress 
however is a fourteenth century Latin romance first edited by 
Professor Kittredge’? and named by him Arthur and Gorlagon 
(abbreviated G). The editor compares two Old French poems, 
Marie de France’s Bisclavret (abbreviated B) and the anonymous 
Melion (abbreviated M), together with a modern Irish folk-tale 
(abbreviated 7) extant in nine variants, and concludes (1) that 
G and J go back to a common source y; (2) that y and M go 
back to a common source x; (3) that x was a combination of a 
fairy mistress story with a werwolf story; and (4) that B goes 
back to the werwolf story uncombined with a fairy mistress story. 
These conclusions may be represented graphically as follows: 


(werwolf story) ,O F (fairy mistress story) 


oe 


ot 


7 [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philol. and Lit., VIII, 149 ff. 
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To what type of fairy mistress story did F belong? Mr. Kit- 
tredge thinks that F was “of the type exemplified in ancient 
Irish literature by the Wooing of Etain. A fée abandons the Other 
World and marries a mortal. Her fairy lover or husband follows 
her and takes her back with him. Her mortal husband visits the 
other World and recovers his wife.’”’® Certainly the first part of 
M (but not GJ) is so similar to one of the episodes of the Toch- 
marc Etéine that one may well suspect direct influence from the 
Irish mirchen, though it would be hazardous to assert that 
x as well as M began in this fashion. But the miarchen as a whole 
differs markedly from F (if we may judge of F by its descendants). 
Thus, Etd4in becomes a mortal, involuntarily enough, by under- 
going a second birth: an enemy turns her into a fly; this fly 
falls into the goblet of the wife of a certain king Etar; Etar’s 
wife drinks the fly down, is made pregnant thereby and gives 
birth to a reincarnate Etdin, who goes as the daughter of Etar. 
We have no evidence that F included anything like this. Again, 
the rival lover in F was neither a fairy nor a previous husband 
of the lady, so far as we can tell. In G he is a youthful son of 
a heathen king; in M he is a follower of the hero; in J he appears 
variously: as a wild man whom the husband has caught and 
made a servant of; as a cripple; as a hunchback; as a “‘dark tall 
man;” as a dark man of the wife’s country who has put her 
under a spell; as a swineherd.® The magic, if it stood alone, might 
be supposed (hazardously enough) to point to an original fairy 
rival, but taken in connection with the other evidence it points 
simply to a repulsive rival: the story-teller, in postulating a spell, 
is giving an explanation for the otherwise unaccountable conduct 
of the woman in falling in love with so unattractive a person as 
the rival is. Similarly, the hunchback is represented as making 
himself seem beautiful by using spells. The darkness of the rival 
reminds us of .the negro in Rose and Cypress. The rival as wild 
man, i. e., as savage or uncivilized person, is also reminiscent of 
the distinctly savage rival in the oriental tale. Savagery, or, at 
least, lack of civilization, is further implied in the heathenness 
of the youthful rival in G. When the rival appears as servant 
or follower of the hero, or as an underling, he corresponds again 
to the rival in Rose and Cypress, who is one of King Sanaubar’s 


8 Ed. cit., p. 195; cf. also p. 196 note, and pp. 260 f. 
®* Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 188, note 1; see also p. 274. For a brief treatment of 
the loathly lover theme, see M. Bloomfield, Trans. A. P. A., LIV, 167. 
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subjects. The barbarous origin and the youth of the rival in G 
stamp him as inferior to the hero, son of a king though he be, 
and make the woman’s love for him a monstrous and unnatural 
thing. What could be more monstrous, indeed, to the medieval 
mind, than the conduct of a lady who prefers a heathen lover to 
a Christian husband? And what could be more shocking than the 
conduct of a mature married woman who falls in love with a 
callow youth? The swineherd, wild man, dark man, hunchback 
and cripple of J, the heathen youth of G and the retainer of M 
go back rather to a rival like the negro of Rose and Cypress than 
to a rival like the fairy Mider of the Tochmarc Etdine. 

Furthermore, the wife in MGI, unlike Etdin, is definitely and 
distinctly wicked. Indeed, as I have pointed out, her conduct 
is monstrous and unnatural. She takes a loathly lover, and treats 
her noble husband with the most horrible and despicable cruelty. 
Perversion could go no further. Just such a character is the Gul 
of Rose and Cypress, but no such characteristics are to be found 
in Et4in. Mr. Kittredge himself recognizes the difficulty of 
equating an Etd4in with a woman who takes a loathly lover, but 
he contents himself with ascribing to modern sophistication the 
appearance of the loathly lover in J.° But the perverted wife 
belongs not only to J but also to G and M, and her perversion 
manifests itself not only in the kind of lover she chooses but also 
in the treatment she gives her husband. The two things go to- 
gether, and belong properly in F rather than in O, since we find 
neither in B, where the wife’s conduct is natural enough, however 
selfish and unsympathetic, while the lover is a perfectly respectable 
person, belonging to the husband’s own social class, and markedly 
different from the rival lover of x. 

In 7 the husband catches wife and rival lover together. The 
faithlessness of the wife is thus exposed, and the woman, in des- 
peration, takes extreme measures against her husband: she tries 
to get rid of him for good by turning him into a lower animal. 
This episode may be divided into two parts: the exposure of the 
wife’s falseness and the transformation of the husband. The two 
parts appear in combination only in J. In M the transformation 
appears but the exposure is wanting. In G both exposure and 
transformation appear, but not in combination. The story of 
the transformation is told in G at the beginning of the tale. The 
werwolf of G eventually finds refuge with a certain king, who 


© Kittredge, Joc. cit. 
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becomes the beast’s master. The werwolf catches his master’s 
wife and her lover together. He attacks the lover and nearly 
kills him, but does not touch the woman. To be compared is 
the exposure in Rose and Cypress, where the husband catches 
wife and rival lover together, the faithlessness of the wife is thus 
exposed, and the woman, in desperation, takes extreme measures 
against her husband: she tries to get rid of him for good by helping 
the rival lover to murder him. The husband is saved by his 
watchful dog, who in the nick of time attacks the lover and 
nearly kills him, but does not touch the woman. Since the exposure 
appears in both G and J, we have a right to presume that it 
was present in y. That it belongs in x as well, in spite of its absence 
from M, will presently appear. The state of things in the Toch- 
marc Etdine is so very different from all this that no comparison 
is possible. 

Mr. Kittredge has made it clear that the hypothetical version 
x was made by combining a fairy mistress story F with a wer- 
wolf story O. One naturally asks, what was the link or thread 
of connection which gave to the author of x the idea of making 
such a combination? Here the Tochmarc Etdine gives us no help; 
indeed, it is hard to see how a werwolf could possibly have been 
injected into that tale. In the oriental fairy mistress story Rose 
and Cypress, however, an excellent link appears, a link so obivous 
that no particular search is needed to discover it. I refer to the 
watchful dog, who at the critical moment attacks the rival lover 
and thus turns the tide in favor of the hero. In my opinion the 
fairy mistress story F included a watchful dog, and the clever 
story-teller who combined O and F made the combination by 
substituting the werwolf of O for the watchful dog of F. Naturally 
no such substitution could be made without making important 
changes in both tales, but important changes would be needed, 
however the combination was effected. It is sufficiently obvious 
that a watchful beast, if in fact present in each tale, might serve 
as a link to draw the tales together, even though in the one case 
the beast was a wolf, in the other a dog. 

It will be worth our while to examine with some minuteness 
the part which the watchful beast plays in the various stories 
which we are studying. In the oriental tale, the dog attacks its 
master’s rival at the time when the master catches his wife and 
the rival together. We have here, then, an attack and an exposure. 
In B, wife and lover are not caught together, and though the 
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hero eventually learns in some way of his wife’s faithlessness, he 
learns of it only after he has been transformed. Later still, the 
wolf makes two attacks, the first on the rival, the second on the 
wife. In M too the hero knows nothing of his wife’s unfaithful- 
ness until after the transformation. As wolf he attacks the rival, 
but not at the time of his transformation (though the rival was 
then present). He does not attack the wife at all. In G the wer- 
wolf does not attack the rival or the wife. He does attack his 
master’s rival, however, and this attack results in an exposure of 
the relations between his master’s wife and her lover. In J the 
beast does not attack the wife. His attack on the rival is derived 
(as we shall see) from the attack on the master’s rival. We may 
formulate our tentative conclusions as follows: 


1) In O (as in B) there was no exposure, though eventually the 
hero somehow learned of his wife’s ill-faith. The wolf later made 
two attacks, the one on his rival, the other on his wife, both at 
chance encounters. 

2) In F the dog attacked his master’s rival and the master 
learned of the relations between his wife and the rival. 

3) In x (a combination of O and F) the hero’s transformation 
into a wolf took place without previous exposure of the wife’s 
falseness. Of the two attacks in O, the attack on the hero’s rival 
was kept. The attack on the hero’s wife was given up. In its stead 
was put an episode based on F and made up of two parts: first 
an attack (the werwolf attacks his master’s rival and nearly kills 
him, but does not touch the wife) and secondly an exposure (the 
master learns of the relations between his wife and her lover). 
There was probably some emphasis on the failure of the werwolf 
to attack the wife, an emphasis laid by way of reaction against 
the attack in O to replace which the episode was put in. Another 
episode, likewise based on ¥, was added according to which the 
wolf defends its master’s child against a serpent. 

4) In M (one of the two derivatives of x) the attack on the hero’s 
rival was kept, but the wolf’s activities in behalf of its master were 
left out. 

5) In y (the other derivative of x) the wolf’s activities in behalf 
of its master were kept, but the attack on the hero’s rival was left 
out. 

6) In G (derived from y) the wolf’s two fights (with the serpent 
and with the master’s rival) were combined into one. 

7) In I (likewise derived from y) the part played in y by the 
master’s wife was transferred to the werwolf’s wife; the part played 
by the master’s rival, to the werwolf’s rival. The exposure was 
used to motivate the transformation. 


Before considering this development further, we need to look 
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into another matter. In M and /, the wife, after transforming 
her husband, goes back home to her father. Mr. Kittredge con- 
cludes (justly enough) that this was the course of events in x as 
well, although G here agrees (fortuitously) with B.™ In the 
werwolf story, however, as exemplified in B, the wife stays where 
she is and marries her lover. The wife’s return to the father, then, 
was presumably inspired by something in F (though the actual 
trait need not have been present in F). What has the Tochmarc 
Etdine to offer on the point? I can find nothing. Indeed, no 
return to the father could well take place in any story which 
agreed with the Tochmarc Etdine in the fundamental point of the 
fairy lover. The fairy lover would naturally take his mistress 
back to his own abode, not to her father’s. And so he does in 
the Tochmarc Etdine. If we are dealing with a lover of low social 
station, however, we find nothing surprising in a different arrange- 
ment, whereby the lady provides for her lover instead of the lover 
providing for his lady. If the lover has nothing to offer the mis- 
tress in the way of a home, it is surely natural that the mistress 
should fall back on her father to help out. At any rate, this is 
the state of things in M, where the lady returns to her father 
and the lady’s lover enters the father’s service, much as today 
the poor man who marries an heiress enters the service of the 
lady’s father. 

Now the oriental fairy mistress story Rose and Cypress, though 
it does not include such a trait, does supply us with the materials 
and the situation which the author of x needed for this part of 
his plot. The father of the fée plays an important part in the 
tale. He is at first hostile to the hero, but later becomes his 
friend, gives to him the fée in marriage, and sends the wedded 
pair off to their home in a fairy car. He is represented as king 
of the fairies. As for the fée herself, she does not succeed in getting 
rid of her husband, of course; on the contrary, her husband kills 
the rival lover and puts his wife in chains. But the author of x 
(if he were using a story of the type of Rose and Cypress) ob- 
viously could make the combination with the werwolf story only 
by having the fée succeed, at this point, in getting rid of her 
husband for the time by transforming him into a wolf. The hus- 
band got rid of, what would the fée do next? She could hardly 
put her negro lover on the vacant throne (on the model of B). 
The low social station of her lover would make such a solution un- 

4 Kittredge, ed. cit., pp. 178 f. 
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satisfactory to a story-teller as clever as the author of x seems to 
have been. A woman who had got rid of her husband, and had 
taken a repulsive lover, could hardly prosper longer in her hus- 
band’s country. It would be natural enough however for her to flee 
to her father, who, as king of the fairies, was powerful enough to 
shield her against the consequences of her evil deeds, and who, as 
her father, would presumably be willing so to shield her. I take 
it, then, that the author of x seized upon this as the obvious and 
natural solution of his problem, a solution which grew out of the 
materials and the situation already present in his source. 

The next step in combining F and O was the identification of 
the wolf’s master in O with the king of the fairies in F. According 
to the werwolf story, the wolf is the victim of a hunt. The king 
who hunts him down, however, spares his life at the last moment 
(because of the extraordinary intelligence that the wolf displays) 
and takes the beast into his service. The king is thus first hostile, 
then friendly to the hero. Again, the king is the liege lord of the 
hero’s wife and her new husband, and through this relationship 
eventual contact between the hero and his enemies is assured, 
although the actual meetings are unsatisfyingly motivated as 
chance encounters. Similarly, in Rose and Cypress the fairy king 
is at first hostile to the hero (he actually condemns him to death), 
but he is so impressed by the hero’s magical powers (as he con- 
siders them) that he becomes friendly. Moreover, the fairy king 
is the father of the hero’s faithless wife. At his court, then, if 
anywhere, eventual contact between husband and wife would be 
appropriate. If the fairy mistress story F belonged to the type 
exemplified in Rose and Cypress, the combiner would hardly fail 
to identify the fairy king of F with the helpful king of O. In the 
Tochmarc Etdine, however, Eochaid’s father-in-law hardly figures 
in the tale, and only with great difficulty could he be interpreted 
as the original of the fairy king of x, since he is not a fairy at 
all! In order to find a fairy father-in-law for Eochaid it would 
be necessary to go back 1000 years, to Etdin’s previous incarnation! 

The adoption of the wife’s father as the master of the werwolf 
involved a serious difficulty. The werwolf’s object was, ultimately, 
to punish his wife for her monstrous treatment of him. He could 
effect this object only by winning to his side the woman’s own 
father! No such difficulty is to be found in B, of course, where the 
helpful king is lord but not father of the woman. But the author 
of x was faced with this difficulty. How did he meet it? Obviously 
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the tactics of the wolf of B, who rushed at the woman and bit 
off her nose, were hardly calculated to win the love of the woman’s 
father! The author of x therefore gave up this attack, and sub- 
stituted for it an attack of another sort, admirably calculated to 
win the king to the wolf’s side. I refer to the episode preserved 
to us in G, according to which the wolf caught his master’s wife 
and her lover together, and by attacking the lover saved his 
master’s honor. This episode is based on F, as we have seen. 
In x, we may presume, it accomplished its purpose, viz., it gave 
an explanation of the fairy king’s conduct in siding with the wer- 
wolf against his own daughter, and yielding up the daughter to 
her husband, to be punished as the husband might see fit. In M 
however, where Arthur, not the woman’s father, was the wolf’s 
master, and the woman was not yielded up to the husband or 
punished in any way, the attack on the master’s rival had no 
further point or purpose and was accordingly dropped. 

In version G the wife is yielded up to the husband and punished 
by him; in version J she is yielded up to him but not punished; 
in version M she is neither yielded up nor punished. Which rep- 
resents most faithfully version x? Mr. Kittredge thinks that J 
here is the most primitive version, although by far the latest, 
and in his reconstruction of x he makes the finale agree essentially 
with that of J.% My own view is that G here represents most 
closely version x. Clearly in GJ (and so in y) the husband takes 
his wife back. What does he do with her? Let us see what we 
find in G. King Gorlagon took his wife back, and kept her by 
him, but he kept her only to punish her: he put her away and 
took another wife; this wife he was always fondling and caressing 
when his former wife was present. The author gives us the 
following gruesome picture. Gorlagon sits at dinner. Opposite 
him sits a sad-faced woman (the former wife). Before her, in a 
dish, is a man’s head, embalmed. Beside Gorlagon sits his new 
wife. Whenever Gorlagon kisses this wife, the sad-faced woman 
kisses the embalmed head. Each time Gorlagon smiles the sad- 
faced woman weeps. Compare with this the following scene at 
the court of King Sanaubar. The king calls for his dog and orders 
a meal served. A cloth is spread. At one side of it is put the dog; 
opposite the dog is put a woman loaded with chains. Before the 
woman, on a platter, is a negro’s head, embalmed. All sorts of 
fine foods are served to the dog; the scraps which the dog leaves 

% Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 187. 
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are served to the woman, in a dirty napkin. The woman first 
weeps, then smiles. A table of correspondences here would include 
nearly every item, down to the smallest details: 


Arthur and Rose and Cypress Arthurand Rose and Cypress 


Gorlagon Gorlagon 
dinner meal king’s smiles woman’s smiles 
table cloth woman’s tears | woman’s tears 
new wife dog dish platter 


sad-faced woman woman in chains 
king’s kisses dog’s dishes 
woman’s kisses scraps in napkin 
head head 

The very differences here are significant. The combination of 
F and O had been effected by substituting the werwolf of O for 
the dog of F. Hence in the European story no dog was available 
for the king to lavish his affection on at the end of the tale, and 
no faithful beast could be used as a contrast to the faithless wife. 
The author accordingly put in a substitute: he gave to the king 
a new wife, who served as foil to set off the plight of the old wife, 
much as the dog served in the oriental tale . The king shows 
his love for the dog by feeding it fine dishes; but with a new wife 
put in place of the dog, kisses must be put in place of fine dishes 
if the same end is to be served. Similarly, for the scraps of F 
were put kisses of an unpalatable or even loathsome sort. The 
rather inappropriate smiles of the oriental woman were transferred 
in the Western tale to the king, and were made to serve as con- 
trast to the tears which the woman continued to shed. The meal 
was kept, and since it could not be used for its original purpose 
(the dog being out of the picture) it was used as part of the machin- 
ery of delay and reluctance which went with the quest motif. 
The rival lover’s head, embalmed, put on a platter, and set before 
the faithless wife, appears in both tales, and gives us perhaps 
our most striking correspondence. It was this correspondence, 
indeed, which led me to compare Arthur and Gorlagon with Rose 
and Cypress in detail. 

It will have been observed that the wife’s punishment appears 
in the version which has given up her flight to her father, and 
does not appear in the two versions which retain her flight to her 
father. This peculiarity cannot be accidental. We have seen that 
with the combination of F and O the helpful king of O became iden- 
tified with the fairy king of F. But the wicked wife thus became the 
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daughter of the very king who helped her husband to expose and 
punish her. The author of x, by working up an episode in which 
the wolf attacked the king’s rival, sought to strengthen the ties 
between king and beast and so to motivate as plausibly as he 
could the unnatural conduct of the father in abandoning his daugh- 
ter to the tender mercies of her outraged husband. But his tale 
evidently remained unconvincing on the point. The author of G 
solved the problem by giving up the relationship between the 
wife and the wolf’s master. The wife, thus left without a father, 
could not flee to him. She is accordingly represented as holding 
on to her husband’s domains, and as marrying her lover, who 
is made into a king’s son in order to prevent the match from 
being too great a mésalliance on the part of the lady. The authors 
of M and J, on the contrary, clung to the flight and the relation- 
ship, but gave up the punishment. The wife’s father could not 
be called unnatural in abandoning the woman to her fate if her 
fate included no punishment for her evil deeds. In J the reunion 
of husband and wife survives, although the punishment which 
naturally goes with that reunion has been eliminated. The author 
of M is more logical: the husband, unable to punish his wife, 
refuses to take her back. His repudiation of his wife agrees, of 
course, with the repudiation which we find in G, although it is 
not accompanied by any punishment. From this agreement we 
may conclude with some confidence that in x the husband put his 
wife away. The evidence as to the wife’s fate may be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) the husband took her back (GJ but not M) 
(2) he put her away (GM but not J) 
(3) he punished her (G but not MJ). 


The texual evidence is strongest for the divorce, since divorce 
occurs in both branches of x. That the husband took the wife 
back can be established for y, but not (on textual evidence alone) 
for x, since y represents only one of the two branches of x. Criti- 
cally speaking, the chances are even that this trait did or did not 
appear in x. But when we consider the resemblances between the 
hypothetical F (one of the sources of x) and the extant Rose and 
Cypress (in which the husband takes the wife back), we may 
conclude that the chances are favorable to the presence of the 
trait in x as well as y. I look upon it as probable, then, that in 
x the husband took his wife back but divorced her. How can 
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these two traits be reconciled? They go together admirably in G, 
for in G the husband takes the wife back, not to live with her 
but to punish her. The third trait listed above, viz., the punish- 
ment of the wife, is in fact necessary if the other two traits are 
to go together properly. I therefore believe that the punishment 
of the wife appeared in x. 

We are now ready to consider the frame in which the story is 
set. Version M is told for itself, without a frame of any kind. 
Versions G and J however are stories set in a frame. Let me 
quote Mr. Kittredge on the subject: 

In both [G and J], the werewolf tells his own story, sorely against his 
will, to a quester who is under bonds to learn it, and in both the revelation 
takes place in the presence of the faithless wife who is to blame for her 
husband’s transformation. In J, the quester has been compelled by a 
supernatural being to.discover “the cause of the one story about women”; 
in G, King Arthur has taken a great oath to find out the “ingenium 
mentemque feminae.” Thus the frame... . is practically identical in 
Gand J.4 


Let me compare the situation in Rose and Cypress. In this tale, 
King Sanaubar tells his own story, sorely against his will, to a 
quester who is under bonds to learn it, and the revelation takes 
place in the presence of the faithless wife who is to blame for her 
husband’s dishonor. The quester has taken a resolution to find 
out “what Gul did to Sanaubar,”’ i. e. (as it turns out), “what a 
woman does to a man.” Thus the frame is practically identical 
with the frames in G and J. What is more, the story within the 
frame corresponds most strikingly to the fairy mistress story F 
which we must postulate as one of the sources of x, and so of G 
and J. We are justified, I think, in concluding that FP, like its 
analogue Rose and Cypress and its offshoots G and J, was a story 
within a frame, and that this frame has come down to us in G 
and J. If so, version x must have had the frame, and the absence 
of any frame-story in M is to be explained as due to a simple 
discarding of the frame by M’s author. 

In version M; and in variants K and J of version J, we learn 
how the hero met the woman who afterwards betrayed him. Simi- 
larly, King Sanaubar tells how he met the woman who afterwards 
betrayed him. The various accounts are worth comparing. In 
KJ the hero meets the woman at the court of her father the 

8 Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 167. A similar quest in Hindu story is pointed out by 
M. Bloomfield, Trans. A. P. A., LIV, 159. 
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King of Greece (i. e., King of Fairyland), marries her there and 
takes her home with him. Similarly, Sanaubar meets Gul at the 
court of her father the king of the fairies,, marries her there and 
takes her home with him. More specifically, Sanaubar 1) goes 
out hunting, 2) comes to a well, 3) where he meets two fairy 
women, 4) with whom he has some conversation, and 5) who 
conduct him to the king’s palace, where he meets a fairy princess, 
6) a virgin, 7) who becomes his mistress. In M the hero 1) goes 
out hunting, 2) in a wood, 3) where he meets a woman, 4) with 
whom he has some conversation, 5) and who turns out to be a 
princess, 6) a virgin, 7) who becomes his mistress. This opening 
differs from that of Rose and Cypress in that the mistress makes 
no use of intermediaries but acts herself. The presence of emis- 
saries might be accounted an oriental touch; emissaries often ap- 
pear in Western fairy mistress stories however. Moreover, the 
fairy women who bring Sanaubar to Gul are not represented as 
emissaries, although their function in the tale is obviously that 
of leading the hero to his future mistress. In M we are told that 
the hero made a vow to love only a virgin; no such vow appears 
in Rose and Cypress but the lady is represented as a virgin. In 
M the hero takes the lady home and marries her there; in KJ and 
in Rose and Cypress the marriage takes place in fairyland. On 
the whole, the opening in M may well go back to an episode in 
x having the general features (as outlined above) characteristic of 
the corresponding episode in Rose and Cypress. If so, we may 
conjecture that the author of M modified the episode under the 
influence of the Tochmarc Etdine or some such tale—The difficul- 
ties of the hero with his father-in-law in Rose and Cypress were 
probably included in F, but in x they would hardly have been 
distinguished from the hero’s difficulties with the helpful king of 
O (with whom the fairy father-in-law had been combined). 
But the question may with some propriety be asked, what right 
have we to suppose that a story of the type of Rose and Cypress 
existed in medieval times? The extant Rose and Cypress has not 
been traced back much further than the Irish variants which make 
up the version J of Mr. Kittredge. It is true enough that a com- 
parison of Rose and Cypress itself with MGI leads us to postulate 
a medieval tale F very similar to the modern Rose and Cypress, 
but our case would be greatly strengthened if we could bring for- 
ward an extant medieval tale of this very type. Now Mr. Kittredge 
himself has pointed out a medieval tale which answers our require- 
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ments. He calls it The Dog and the Lady and looks upon it as one of 
the sources of G*. I should describe it rather as an analogue (oreven 
as a version) of F. The tale appears in two well known collections 
of stories: the Forty Vezirs and the Gesta Romanorum. In the 
former the tale reads as follows: 7 


In the land of Persia there was a merchant, and that merchant’s wealth 
was exceedingly great. One night a guest came to the merchant’s house 
and lodged there. The merchant brought some food and they sat down. 
The guest saw in a corner a dog and a fair woman eating out of one dish; 
and he wondered exceedingly and asked the merchant. The merchant 
said, “Their plight is not spoken of.”’ But the guest entreated and begged 
him to tell. Then the merchant said, “This woman is my slave-girl whom 
I bought with my money. I made her my wife and loved her as my life, 
so that all I had was in her hands. I had a black slave. Now these struck 
up a friendship; and as to me, I knew not of it. One day they agreed to 
slay me. One day the woman said to me, ‘Come, I would go with thee to 
a certain place; there is a matter, we will see to it.’ And she took me and 
brought me to a quiet place where they had pitched a tent. Now that 
slave was therein; and he came out suddenly, and they bore me down that 
they might kill me. I had always fed this dog, and he followed me and 
was come along with me, and when he saw me in this plight he ran and 
seized that slave from behind and pulled him and drew him off me. 
I too found strength and opportunity, and I made to seize the woman, 
but she fled off. I killed the slave, but, as my love was with the woman, 
I could not bring myself to kill her. For that this dog was the cause of 
my safety do I thus honour him; and to disgrace and abase the woman 
do I thus keep the two of them together and feed them.’”* 


“The same story,” says Mr Kittredge, “occurs in the Gesta 
Romanorum in a somewhat different shape.’”® It appears under 
the heading De memoria mortis, and reads thus: 


Quidam princeps erat qui multum delectabatur venari. Accidit semel, 
quod cum ad venandum perrexisset, casu mercator quidam per eandem 
_ Viam secutus est, vidensque principem formosum et graciosum vestimentis 
preciosis indutum, ait in corde suo: O domine deus; homo iste multum 
tibi tenetur; ecce quam formosus est et strenuus et graciosus, et omnes, 


“4 Kittredge, ed. cit., pp. 246 ff. 

4 E. J. W. Gibb (translator), The History of the Forty Vezirs. The Thirty- 
Fourth Vezir’s Story, pp. 331-332. According to Gibb, the Forty Vezirs can be 
traced back to the first half of the fifteenth century (p. viii). The individual stories 
presumably antedate the collection; their exact age can hardly be determined.— 
The collection is Turkish. ; 

Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 247. 
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qui sunt in ejus comitatu, honeste induti. Hiis cogitatis dixit uni ex familia 
principis: Dic michi, carissime, dominus vester qualis est? Qui ait: Est 
dominus multarum terrarum, et potens valde in auro et argento ac familia. 
Ait mercator: Multum tenetur ipse deo; formosus est et sapiens inter 
omnes, quos umquam vidi. Ille hoc audiens occulte omnia verba merca- 
toris domino suo narravit. Dominus vero circa horam vespertinam, cum 
domum rediret, mercatorem rogavit, ut secum pernoctaret. LIlle hoc non 
audebat resistere et cum principe ad civitatem perrexit. Cum vero castrum 
ejus intrasset, tot divicias, tot pulchras cameras auro depictas vidit, quod 
valde admirabatur. Cum autem hora cenandi adesset, princeps merca- 
torem juxta suam dominam in mensa collocari fecit. Mercator autem 
cum dominam tam pulchram et tam graciosam, quasi extra se raptus fuit 
et ait in corde suo: O deus meus, princeps omnia, que desiderat cor suum, 
habet, uxorem pulchram, filios ac filias, familiam multam nimis. Cum 
autem sic cogitasset, delata sunt fercula ante dominam et ante eum, et 
ecce cibaria optima in capite unius defuncti collocata et ante dominam 
posita sunt et omnibus de familia in scutellis argenteis ministrabatur in 
aula. Mercator cum caput mortui ante eum vidisset, commota sunt omnia 
viscera ejus et ait in corde suo: Heu michi, timeo quod perdam caput 
meum in isto loco! Domina vero inquantum potuit eum confortavit. 
Cum vero nox adesset, ducitur in cameram honestam, ubi invenit lectum 
paratum..... Princeps vero cum surrexisset, fecit mercatorem ad se 
vocari et ait: Carissime, quid tibi placet de me? At ille: Michi omnia 
bene placent, sed quod michi ministrabatur in capite defuncti, ultra quam 
credi potest abhorrui tantum quod comedere non poteram..... Ait 
princeps: Carissime, vidisti uxorem meam nimis pulchram et caput 
defuncti ante eam. Racio est talis: iste enim cujus erat caput fuit quidam 
dux nobilis, qui uxorem meam sollicitavit et cum ea concubuit et pariter 
adinvicem commisceri perspexi, gladium arripui et caput ejus amputavi, 
unde in signum verecundie singulis diebus illud caput ante eam pono, 
ut ad memoriam reducat peccatum quod commisit..... a7 


I have omitted here a nocturnal experience of the merchant’s 
(with its explanation) which does not concern us, and I have not 
thought it needful to include the moral reflections which are 
added to the tale. 

It will be convenient, in discussing the tales just given, to 
refer to them by the abbreviations V (for the story in the Forty 
Vezirs) and R (for the story in the Gesta Romanorum). That V 
and R are variants of the same story is clear enough. Both give 
us a story in a frame. The frame in both tells of a traveler who 
becomes the guest of a man of importance, sees something strange 
in the house, and receives from his host an explanation of the 


17 Gesta Romanorum, ed. H. Oesterley, pp. 355-356. 
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strange sight. The explanation in both takes the form of a story 
told by the host. In both the story is a personal experience of 
the host: his wife proves faithless to him, he kills her lover but 
spares her and punishes her in a gruesome manner. The punish- 
ment itself, however, differs in the two tales. In R the dead 
lover’s head is set before the woman at meals; the finest food is 
put in this head, and the woman must eat this food or starve. 
The guest is the woman’s table-companion and so must share the 
woman’s food or not eat at all! Evidently this is no way to 
treat a guest, and this peculiarity of R can hardly be original. 
If we turn to V for light we find that there the woman’s companion 
at her meal is not a guest but a dog. This is much more intelligible, 
for eating with a dog is obviously a punishment indeed, and the 
woman is present at the meal simply to be punished, of course. 
In V, on the other hand, no lover’s head appears. We may con- 
clude that in the source common to V and R the woman had to 
submit to two punishments (just as in Rose and Cypress): she 
must eat the dog’s leavings and she must look at the head of 
her dead lover. In V the head was left out; in R, the dog. But 
the latter change made other changes needful. In the original 
the dog had defiled the food and thus made the meal a bunish- 
ment. How was the food to be defiled if there was no dog to 
defile it? A means of defilement was at hand, obviously, in the 
head, and the head was therefore used as a dish in which the wo- 
man’s food was placed. But the omission of the dog left the woman 
without a companion for her gruesome meal; the poor guest was 
therefore seized upon and made to serve as the woman’s table- 
companion. The author of R calls the food shared by woman and 
guest cibaria optima ‘the very finest food.’ To be compared are the 
delightful dishes served to the dog (and then, in the form of scraps, 
to the woman) in Rose and Cypress. According to V the dog was 
honored by being permitted to share the wife’s meal, and the wife 
was abased by being forced to eat food defiled by the dog. Simi- 
larly, in R the guest was honored by being permitted to share the 
wife’s meal (and he was highly pleased with the honor until he saw 
the ‘‘dish’’ the food was in), and the wife was abased by being 
forced to eat food defiled by having been placed in a dead man’s 
head. In V the defilement of the food carried with it nothing dis- 
agreeable for the woman’s companion, but affected the woman 
only. In R, on the contrary, the defilement affected the companion 
as disagreeably as it did the woman, for obvious reasons. Yet we 
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are told that the lady soothed him as far as she could, and the host 
clearly wished his guest well, not ill. Certainly at leavetaking 
the next morning the host points out to the guest the edifying 
nature of the latter’s unpleasant experiences. He says, 


Vade ergo carissime in pace et ammodo vitam hominis cujuscumque non 
judices, quousque plenius tibi de veritate constiterit.'® 


We may therefore conjecture that the author of R substituted the 
guest for the dog in order to give his narrative an additional 
edifying touch. 

The exact method of serving the meal is not altogether clear 
in R. We learn first of all that the prince put the guest in a seat 
next to the woman. Then fercula ‘plates’ were set before the 
woman and the guest. The food was now brought in. It was 
contained in a dead man’s head; this head with its contents was 
set before the woman. So far the narrative has been confined to 
an account of the meal served to the woman and the guest. The 
author now, I think, turns his attention to the rest of the company. 
Food was brought in for them too, of course, but it was served, 
not in a dead man’s head, but in silver platters. Only the woman 
and the guest, then, had to do with the food in the dead man’s 
head. This interpretation of the passage finds its natural support 
in the meal of V, which is clearly two meals, the one for the 
woman and the dog, the other for the company as a whole. The 
chief difference between V and R here (apart from the head) lies 
in the fact that in V the loathsome meal is served in a corner, 
while in R it is served at table along with the regular meal. This 
difference is a natural outcome of the substitution of the guest 
for the dog.'® 

Other differences between V and R deserve attention. In V 
the guest urges the host to tell him the story, and at last the 
host tells it to him, though with great reluctance. In R we find 
nothing of the sort. And yet there is also a compulsion laid upon 
the host of R, although it is a compulsion different in kind from 
that which we find in V. The host of R owes it to his guest to 
give him some explanation of the inhospitable treatment to which 
he has been subjected. The host therefore takes the initative in R, 
and the guest learns the story without having to beg for it. In 


18H. Oesterley, ed. cit., p. 356, ll. 14-16. 
1 For messing by twos, see Stud. in Philol., XXII, 181 f. and Eng. Stud., LXI, 
333 f. 
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V the wife is present when the husband tells the story; in R nothing 
is said of her presence. In V the lover is a negro slave of the 
husband’s; in R he is a dux nobilis. In V the husband overcomes 
and kills the lover only through the aid of a watchful dog; in R 
he overcomes and kills him without assistance. Finally, in R the 
husband catches wife and lover in the act of adultery and takes 
the initiative in attacking the man; in V the wife and lover take 
the initiative, the husband knowing nothing until he finds himself 
thrown to the ground by the guilty pair and about to be killed. 
As respects the husband’s discovery of the guilty pair and his 
initiative in making the attack, Rose and Cypress agrees with R, 
but otherwise it agrees with V. In this connection it is of interest 
to note that the action of V takes place in Persia; as we have 
learned, Rose and Cypress is a Persian tale. 

Mr. Kittredge has pointed out a sixteenth century version of 
The Dog and the Lady in which the dog alone, in the master’s 
absence, discovers the wife’s adultery and attacks and kills the 
lover (without touching the wife).2° This gives us a parallel for 
the form of the episode that we find in G, but is hard to reconcile 
with the situation in J, where the husband catches wife and lover 
together. A careful examination of the text of G, however, enables 
us to reconstruct the episode as it probably stood in F. The 
significant passage in G reads thus: 


Hijs ita gestis, regine celerius quam putabatur regis reditus nunciatur.”’ 


And since the queen meets her husband with her clothes sprinkled 
with blood, we may be sure that originally there was no great 
interval between the dog’s attack and his master’s coming. 
In F, I think, the master arrived just after the dog attacked the 
lover, and so caught the guilty pair together, in a sense, though 
one of them was no longer active. If so, F here varies from the 
Rose and Cypress version of The Dog and the Lady. But it is 
well to note that the beast does not kill the lover, either in G or 
in Rose and Cypress. The lover therefore presumably fell into the 
husband’s hands alive in F, in spite of the Tamil version. 

We may be reasonably sure, then, that a version of The Dog and 
the Lady very like Rose and Cypress was current in medieval 
Europe. This version, which I have called F, was one of the two 
main sources of the author of x. It was itself compound: a story 


%* Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 248. 
" Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 158, ll. 14-15. 
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within a story. So far we have had little to say about the frame- 
story; let us therefore turn our attention to this for a time. The 
quester of G is driven forth upon his quest by his wife’s words 
and actions. In J this is not the case; the quester brings his 
task upon himself; but he is able to accomplish it only through 
the help and advice of his wife and his wife’s mother. Now in 
Rose and Cypress we find these traits together: Almas is driven 
forth upon his quest by the words and actions of his future wife 
Mihr-anguez; and he is enabled to accomplish the quest through 
the help and advice of his future wives Dilaram and Jamila. Of 
these, Jamila, who is a fairy, is much akin to the fairy mother- 
in-law of the quester of J. Again, the quest in J includes as one 
of its objects the sword of light. This is not the case in Rose and 
Cypress, but a sword (the so-called ‘scorpion of Solomon’) figures 
prominently in the story; through the virtue of this sword Almas 
is enabled to fight his way to his goal and thus gain audience 
of the man who can answer his question. Nor is this sword Almas’s 
own; he gains it through his female helper Jamila. Compare /, 
in which the quester gains the sword through his female helper 
the fairy queen. In view of such correspondences, I cannot agree 
with Mr. Kittredge that “‘the greater complication of J in this 
matter (of the frame-story) is not due to the loss of material in 
G, but to the inclusion in J of extraneous material which was 
not in y.”™ It is true enough that the frame-story of J includes 
a quest (for the sword of light) which was not in y. But this 
quest must have been attracted into J by something, and that 
something, I think, was the sword and the female help which the 
quester had in y. Since female helpers are so characteristic of the 
sword-of-light quest, this quest could easily be added to a y which 
already had, in its frame-story, a sword gained through female 
help. It may not be otiose to point out, further, that a western 
story-teller was not at liberty to give his hero an indefinite number 
of wives; the surplus wives of the oriental tale would have to be 
left out, or used as mothers-in-law or the like. As I see it, then, both 
G and I exhibit loss of matrial which was present in y. No female 
helpers appear in G, and no woman inspires the quest in J. This 
latter loss was doubtless a consequence of the addition of the 
sword-of-light quest, which brought with it its own motivation. 
The loss of female help in G, however, left a gap: Arthur, the 
quester of this version, made straight for his proper goal, but we 
% Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 222 top. 
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are not told how he knew what his proper goal was, nor how he 
was able to reach it so easily. 

From the course of events in G and J one may conclude that 
the quester of y thrice urged his man to answer his question, and 
got an answer upon the third attempt. Similarly, in Rose and 
Cypress King Sanaubar finally yields after having been importuned 
thrice. This correspondence cannot be taken as important, how- 
ever, since it may be fortuitous: the rule of three is too common 
in folk-tales to be a safe indication of kinship. More significant 
is another correspondence which we shall now consider. Mr. 
Kittredge has pointed out that G and J include an episode which 
he names The Defense of the Child. He argues further that this 
episode is a combination of two distinct tales, which he names 
respectively The Faithful Dog and The Hand and the Child. The 
plot of The Faithful Dog may be summarized as follows:* 


A favorite animal protects its master’s child from the attack of 
a serpent and slays the serpent. The master, returning, sees the 
faithful beast covered with blood, jumps to the conclusion that 
it has killed the child, and slays it on the spot. He now enters the 
chamber, to find the child safe and a serpent lying there dead. 
Too late he repents of his hasty deed. 


The author of y made use of some such anecdote. His version 
is peculiar, however, in that the tale has a happy ending: the 
faithful beast is rewarded, not slain. Where did he get this pecu- 
liar version with the happy ending? Naturally we cannot be sure 
of his source, but just such a version occurs in Rose and Cypress and 
we therefore may suspect its presence in F and x. If our suspicions 
are correct, the author of y simply got the anecdote from his 
main source, viz., x. In Rose and Cypress the episode forms a 
part of the frame-story, and noless a person than the quester himself 
enacts the part of the faithful beast. Almas protects the young 
of the Simorg from the attack of a dragon (i.e., serpent) and slays 
the dragon. The Simorg, returning, sees the hero asleep beside 
a pool of blood and jumps to the conclusoin that Almas has killed 
his young. He is on the point of killing Almas when his mate 
stops him, suggesting that they first examine their nest. The 
Simorg goes to the nest and finds the young safe and sound. He 
now repents of his hasty resolve, and takes Almas into his keeping. 

Not only in the matter of the ending but also in other ways 
this version is peculiar. Thus, its hero is a man, not a beast, and 

% See Kittredge, ed. cit., pp. 222 f. 
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the person that the hero serves is a supernatural being in bird 
form, not a man; the usual situation is thus altered. Moreover, 
Almas, though in this instance he serves the Simorg admirably, 
is not in his service permanently but has come to him for a time 
only, to gain his help in a wholly different matter. Again, not 
only the Simorg but also his mate plays an active part in the 
story (in the more orthodox versions we may learn that the beast 
is a favorite with mistress as well as master, but it is highly un- 
usual, to say the least, to find the mistress intervening in the 
beast’s behalf). Finally, the dragon’s body is eaten up by the 
young of the Simorg! To make up for the missing body, the young 
speak up and explain to their father what has happened. Are any 
of these peculiarities to be discovered in GJ or to be postulated for 
y? Corresponding to the Simorg (a fairy in the form of a bird or 
giant) we find a fairy king; corresponding to Almas, a werwolf. 
Clearly the story, in this form, approaches the normal type more 
closely than does the version found in Rose and Cypress, but even 
so the tale is unusual enough: it is very rare indeed, if not un- 
paralleled, to find that the master is a fairy (instead of being an 
ordinary human being) and the faithful beast a man under spells. 
One may thus say, fairly enough, that the story in version y, in 
these unusual features, viz., the supernatural character of the 
father and the manhood of the serpent-slayer, strongly resembles 
the version found in Rose and Cypress. 

Again, the werwolf, like Almas, is with his protector only 
temporarily, and has come to him for help in a wholly different 
matter. Almas had to have the Simorg’s help if he was to achieve 
his quest. He won the fairy’s favor by saving his children from a 
dragon which was about to attack them. The grateful Simorg 
gave to the hero the help he needed. Similarly, the werwolf had 
to have the fairy’s help if he was to regain his proper form. He 
won the fairy’s favor by saving his child from a serpent which was 
attacking it. This led eventually to the werwolf’s restoration to his 
proper form. 

Another peculiar feature of the Rose and Cypress version is the 
intervention of the wife. The Simorg wishes tc kill Almas, but 
the Simorg’s wife insists that he make an investigation before 
taking any action, and her insistence leads to the discovery that 
the children are safe and sound and that Almas saved them from 
the dragon. We have a similar situation in y, but here the parts of 
husband and wife are interchanged: it is the wife who wishes the 
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werwolf killed, and it is the husband who insists on making an 
investigation before taking any action. The antagonism of the 
master’s wife to the werwolf comes out clearly in G, and traces of 
it remain in J, although in this version the active antagonism has 
been transferred to the werwolf’s wife. The traces to which I refer 
are most noticeable in variants K and J, where the mother of the 
child accuses the werwolf; in variant Z the women all agree that 
the wolf ate up the child, and the women object to the wolf’s 
guarding the child. The machinations of the werwolf’s wife against 
her transformed husband are peculiar to J, and hence in all likeli- 
hood are of secondary growth, particularly since traces of a 
different situation remain. Neither in B, in M nor in G does the 
werwolf’s wife take any steps against her husband, once she has 
forced upon him a permanent wolfish state. The wolf does every- 
thing, his wife nothing. The closest approach to action on her 
part comes in G, where she once exhorts her followers to be on 
their guard against the wolf’s attacks. Her great activity in J, then 
(and J, be it remembered, is by far the latest of the versions), can 
hardly be original. 

Why is the fairy king’s wife hostile to the wolf? The answer is 
easy. It was the author of x who made her so. He had included 
in his version an episode in which the wolf caught his master’s 
wife and her lover together. Naturally, then, he would have to 
represent the wife as hostile to the wolf. As I shall soon show, it 
was the author of x, not the author of y, who transferred the child 
episode from the frame-story (where he found it in F) to the 
main story, and gave to the werwolf the part of faithful beast. 
When he did this, he could make use of the wife’s intervention (a 
detail which he found in his source) only by making her intervene 
against the wolf instead of for him. Hence the interchange of the 
parts of husband and wife in G as against Rose and Cypress. 

One more peculiarity of the Rose and Cypress version needs to 
be considered. Almas cuts up the body of the dead dragon and 
feeds it to the Simorg’s offspring. In consequence, no dead body 
is available as evidence that Alrnas has killed the enemy, and the 
needful witness must be borne by the offspring themselves. Do 
versions G and J show any traces of this curious trait? Here we 
must distinguish, first of all, between the fact that the assailant’s 
body is wanting and the explanation given for that fact. Now 
neither in G nor in J is the assailant’s dead body available as 
evidence for the wolf; cn the contrary, the body has vanished. 
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These two versions therefore agree with Rose and Cypress in the 
matter. The explanation given for the absence of the body, how- 
ever, varies with the version. The author of G, starting from the 
fact that the body is wanting, does away with the assailant alto- 
gether. We find the same method of treatment in variants K and J 
of version J. The other variants of J go back to a different solution 
of the problem: the foe was beaten off and wounded, but not 
killed; he dragged himself off; hence the absence of his body. All 
the variants which go back to this solution show contamination 
with The Hand and the Child, a story in which the foe likewise 
drags himself off, leaving, however, a hand behind, after an 
unsuccessful attack on a child. These variants therefore give us a 
combination of The Faithful Dog and The Hand and the Child. 

Did this combination appear already in version y? It appears in 
most variants of J, as we have seen, but not in variants K and J, 
and no trace of The Hand and the Child is to be found in version G. 
It seems rather unlikely, then, that version y included The Hand 
and the Child. In versions x and y the serpent that did the attacking 
was probably represented as dragging himself off, after having 
been worsted in his encounter with the faithful werwolf. After 
defeating the serpent, the wolf, like Almas, probably went to 
sleep. The queen next came up, saw the signs of the fight, carried 
off the child to a secret room, and, going to her husband, accused 
the wolf of having devoured the child. The king insisted on an 
investigation, and the wolf, guided by its sense of smell, led him 
to the secret room. The queen had hid the key to the room, so the 
door had to be broken down. The child was found inside the room 
safe and sound. The wolf was thus (1) cleared of all suspicion of 
having made way with the child, and (2) credited with having 
found the child. The queen was put in the wrong, too, of course, 
but was still not suspected of having herself stolen the child away. 
The mystery of the child’s disappearance was soon solved, however: 
with the exposure of the queen’s affair with the steward, the whole 
story came out. 

This reconstruction of the narrative in x is based, of course, on 
the narrative recorded in G and in the variants of J. Certain 
details of the reconstruction need further consideration. That in x 
a serpent did the attacking seems probable for more reasons than 
one. The assailant is a serpent in most versions of The Faithful 
Dog. In the Rose and Cypress version the assailant is a dragon (and 
a dragon is a kind of serpent). Moreover, in one of the variants of 
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I (Curtin’s first variant) a serpent does the assailing, though here 
we have to reckon with the possibility of a secondary develop- 
ment.** In G the queen claims to have seen the wolf devour her 
child, but this trait is a departure from The Faithful Dog, where the 
guilt of the beast is regularly inferred from the blood with which 
it is covered. Since this latter is the method used in both Rose and 
Cypress and I, we may safely infer it for x, and conclude that the 
author of G introduced the queen’s claim to have been an eye- 
witness. The trait according to which the queen carried the child 
to a secret room, locked it in, and hid the key, is assured for y by 
the agreement of G and J. This trait seems to have been original 
with the author of x; at any rate, nothing of the sort appears in 
any source of his so far unearthed. Why did he invent such a 
trait? In The Faithful Dog the beast is accused or suspected of 
having killed its master’s child. Investigation brings out two 
points: the discovery of the child shows that the beast did not 
kill it, and the discovery of the body of the true assailant shows 
that the beast saved the child’s life. The investigation thus brings 
out both the negative and the positive aspect of the beast’s 
behavior. The neatness of the solution is somewhat disturbed in 
the Rose and Cypress version, as we have seen, through the intro- 
duction of another trait: the Simorg’s offspring eat up the dead 
body of the assailant and thus destroy the chief piece of evidence 
that there was an assailant. This very peculiarity, however, is 
used to make the whole story more plausible. The Simorg, return- 
ing home, notices that his young are not crying out for food as 
they usually do. He jumps to the conclusion that they have been 
killed, and when he sees Almas lying asleep beside a pool of blood 
his suspicion is confirmed. The silence of the young is a genuine 
indication that something serious has happened to them, and the 
father accuses the blood-bespattered suspect of having killed them. 
But his mate insists on an investigation, the young are found, and 
through them it comes out that the suspect baffled the efforts of a 
true assailant. The suspect is thus (1) cleared of the charge against 
him, and (2) credited with having rescued the offspring. The 
evidence for (1) is the discovery of the offspring safe and sound. 
The evidence for (2) is not the discovery of the body of the true 
assailant (for this body has vanished) but the fact that the suspect 
himself fed the offspring with the body of the true assailant. 
Similarly, in x, the disappearance of the child is a genuine indica- 


% On the point see Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 233, note 5. 
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tion that something serious has happened to it, and the mother 
accuses the blood-bespattered suspect of having devoured it. But 
her husband insists on an investigation, the child is found, and 
through the circumstances of its finding the suspect gains the 
credit for baffling the efforts of some plotter. The suspect is thus 
(1) cleared of the charge against him, and (2) credited with having 
rescued the child. The evidence for (1) is the discovery of the 
child safe and sound. The evidence for (2) is not the discovery of 
the body of the true assailant (for this body has vanished) but the 
fact that the suspect himself found the child and so rescued it from 
its true abductor. 

We can now see how the author of x proceeded in altering his 
source, and can understand why he made the changes. In the 
source the attack of the serpent was of fundamental importance, 
while the animosity of the father against the hero of the adventure 
was something entirely temporary, which arose from a misunder- 
standing of the circumstances and was at once allayed when these 
circumstances were set in their true light. But the author of x 
transferred this animosity from father to mother, for reasons which 
I have already given. Now the animosity, once transferred, became 
a very different thing. The mother, who had every reason to fear 
the wolf (which was destined to expose her love affair with the 
steward), hated the beast with a hatred which no explanations 
could allay. We may even conjecture that the mother was in her 
daughter’s confidence, knew that the wolf was the daughter’s 
transformed husband, and took sides with her child as a mother 
would be expected to do; but this remains conjecture, since nothing 
is said of it in our extant material. In any case the mother’s 
animosity was something permanent and fundamental in the tale 
as the author of x conceived it. On the other hand, the attack of 
the serpent lost its fundamental character, and became merely 
an opening which the mother seized to take action against the 
wolf. Its reduction in importance may be gauged from the fact 
that it is dispensed with altogether in version G, and in variants 
K and J of version J, where other devices are used to give the 
mother opportunity for calumniating the wolf. Where once the 
center of interest lay in the duel between the faithful beast and 
its serpentine assailant, the center of interest now lies in the duel 
of another sort between the faithful beast and its female calumni- 
iator, and to this new duel the old duel was severely subordinated. 

The mother, then, comes upon the beast lying asleep and covered 
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with blood, as the mother and father come upon Almas in Rose 
and Cypress. The change here is but slight; the husband is made 
to delay his appearance a little, and the wife is thus given time 
to set the scene as she wishes it set. The woman’s plan is clever. 
Things look suspicious enough and bad enough for her opponent 
already (in the source of x), but she gives them an even worse 
look by removing the child. She takes the child to a secret room, 
locks the door, and hides the key. She plans to accuse the wolf 
of devouring the child, and hopes that her husband, in his indig- 
nation, will kill the beast. The beast once dead, she will produce 
the child, and the husband, though he may regret his hasty deed, 
will not be able to bring the dead back to life. The hiding of 
the child was needful, for if the child was at hand the father 
might discover the truth too soon, and if he did, the wolf would 
escape death. The woman carries out her plans, but her husband 
insists on investigating, and the wolf, through its sense of smell, 
tracks the child to the hiding-place. This trait was invented by 
the author of x, it would seem. In Rose and Cypress the father 
did the investigating alone. The author of x changes things here 
to this extent, that he represents the father’s investigations as 
being guided by the wolf. And when the father reaches the child, 
he finds it asleep, just as the Simorg finds his young asleep. The 
activity of the wolf in seeking out the child is the counterpart 
to the activity of the mother in hiding the child, and these two 
balancing traits are the chief contributions which the author of 
x made to the episode. Taken together, they make the tale a 
duel between woman and beast, a duel in which the beast outwits 
the woman. 

Apparently the author of J felt that the opponent proper for 
the wolf in this duel was his own wife rather than his master’s 
wife. At any rate, we find, in 7, the werwolf’s wife playing not 
only her own part but the part of the other woman as well. She 
it is, not her mother, whom the werwolf catches with a lover 
(this lover is naturally identified with the werwolf’s rival, and 
the master’s rival thus vanishes from the tale). She it is, not her 
mother, who plots against the werwolf and calumniates him to 
his master. She it is who steals the child. In variants K and J, 
she even appears as mother of the child (a trait which shows 
how the development proceeded). The master’s wife is thus re- 
duced to a lay figure, who takes no part in the action. The scene 
in which the werwolf catches his wife with her lover is appro- 
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priately put just before the transformation, which it serves to 
motivate. That this scene (which I call the exposure) originally 
belonged to the master’s wife and her lover is shown by the 
attack which the newly transformed werwolf makes upon the lover 
(compare G and contrast M).* 

The changes made by the author of G took a different turn. We 
have already seen that the author of G deleted the kinship be- 
tween the werwolf’s master and the werwolf’s wife, and left the 
latter in possession of the werwolf’s kingdom. The werwolf thus 
did not come across his wife in his master’s house. His duel 
therefore necessarily continued to be with his master’s wife in G 
(as it was in x). Important changes took place in the episode, 
nevertheless. In x the adventure with the child was followed by 
the exposure of the mother and the attack on the lover. This 
lover doubtless made a death-bed confession in x as he does in 
G, and thus the truth about the queen’s plottings came out. 
There was accordingly, in x, a connection between the episode 
of the child and the episode of the lover, a connection to this 
extent at least, that it was through the lover’s confession that the 
queen’s activities against the wolf (in the child episode) were 
brought to light. The author of G made this connection organic: 
he combined the two episodes into one. Thus the wolf’s attack 
on the serpent vanished from G, and his attack on the master’s 
rival had to serve for both the attacks of x. 

Let us now go back to Rose and Cypress. We have already 
seen that the story of The Faithful Dog, in its primary or original 
form, has for its hero a beast who faithfully serves a human 
master. In version x, the story appears in a secondary form: 
the hero, though a beast in appearance still, is represented as in 
truth a man under spells, and the master, though a man in ap- 

% The account of the exposure given in variant K is illuminating. I quote from 
P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, p. 267. The hero (who tells his 
own story to the quester) has just caught his wife and her lover together. He con- 
tinues, “I had no further patience, but rushed on ready to strike him through with 
my hunting spear, but the moment my wife caught sight of me, she flung the 
magic rod at me, and I found myself, in the twinkling of an eye, changed to a 
horse. I did not lose my memory, but rushed on the villain to trample out his life. 
However, he had got up into a tree before I could reach him. I had neither the 
power nor the will to trample or strike my wife. So the guilty pair escaped for the 
time.” Here we find the exposure, the attack on the lover in the wife’s presence, 
and the (emphasized) failure to attack the wife, all traits characteristic of the 
corresponding incident in G, and all in marked contrast to both the transformation 
scene and the attack on the lover as we find these in M. 
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pearance still, is represented as in truth a fairy. Now in Rose 
and Cypress we find what must be called a tertiary form of the 
tale: the hero has lost all his bestiality and appears as a man 
pure and simple, while the master has lost all his humanity and 
appears as a being supernatural both in attributes and in out- 
ward shape. It is, I think, a fair inference that in version F the 
story appeared in its secondary form (i. e., F here agreed with 
its descendants x and y), and that the tertiary form of the story, 
as we have it in Rose and Cypress, represents a later modification 
of the story as it stood in the common ancestor of F and Rose 
and Cypress. 

If this inference is correct, it follows that the quester of F 
had the adventure while in the form of a lower animal. Now we 
learn from Rose and Cypress that Almas, the quester, was trans- 
formed into a stag by the witch Latifa. Usually the unfortunate 
who has suffered such a mishap is forthwith launched upon a 
lively series of adventures before he is restored to his human form. 
Almas however is changed from man to beast and then at once 
to man again. The course of events looks unoriginal. It is easy 
to see why we find no adventures, however. A stag is fit for 
nothing except to show a clean pair of heels to his enemies, and 
when the hero is turned into a beast which has only the one 
talent of running away, the sooner he is turned back into a man 
the better. Only then can any interesting series of adventures 
be expected. Again, Latifa as an enchantress belongs to the type 
exemplified by Circe. Her victims therefore ought to stay by her 
and so they do, with the sole exception of our hero. His escape 
shows that he is no proper victim for an enchantress of the Circe 
type. The transformation in Rose and Cypress seems to be a 
combination of two types, which may be called the single and the 
habitual respectively. In the single transformation, the hero is 
turned into a beast by an enchantress; after much wandering and 
various adventures he finally regains his proper shape. In the 
habitual transformation, the hero resists the magic of an enchant- 
ress who makes a practice of turning lovers into beasts when she 
tires of them; the hero is not turned into a beast, but forces the 
enchantress to restore to their proper shape all her former victims. 
The shape of a stag is appropriate enough for the victims of the 
habitual transformation, but quite unsuitable for the victim of 
the simple transformation. This victim is usually turned into an- 
other kind of animal: an ass ora dog, by preference, it would seem. 
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Let us consider the hypothesis that Almas, in a more primitive 
form of Rose and Cypress, was turned into a dog by a wicked 
enchantress, and regained his human form only after he had achieved 
the defense of the Simorg’s young against a serpent. What 
adventures did he have in the meantime? In Rose and Cypress 
we find him seeking favor with a lion-king; he propitiates him by 
providing him with game. Professor A. G. Brodeur refers to 
this trait in his valuable paper, The Grateful Lion. Mr. Brodeur 
makes the interesting point that “the hero’s furnishing him (the 
lion-king) with game seems an inverted reminiscence of the sim- 
ilar service rendered to Androcles, Golfier, or Yvain by their grate- 
ful lions.” It is a hazardous business, however, to derive from a 
western tale an isolated trait (and that in “inverted” form) in an 
oriental story which otherwise shows no kinship with the tale in 
question. Mr. Brodeur makes it clear that the lion-king of Rose 
and Cypress is unrelated to the grateful lion of western story. If 
so, we may safely go further and say that the game which Almas 
supplies the lion-king with is unrelated to the game with which 
the grateful lion supplies Yvain. But Almas’s game has its con- 
nections with western story, none the less. We know already that 
Rose and Cypress is in many respects closely akin to a group of 
western tales represented in our versions M, G and J. Now in 
version G we find the following significant incident: 


. . . « Ecce erectis cornibus ceruus ei mire magnitudinis in saltu oc- 
Cumtlt, « ««s Lupus vero huius prede capiende non inscius, saltu dato 
ceruo insequitur, anticipat et invadit, guttureque comprehensum ante 
regis obtuitus mortuum prosternit. Quo facto, rex eum reuocat, atque 
“Nempe seruandus es,” ait, ‘non necandus, qui talia scis nobis exhi- 
bere obsequia.”” Lupumque secum ducens domum regressus est.?’ 


The werwolf here wins the king’s favor and protection by sup- 
plying him with game. A similar trait appears in M, although 
it has been put elsewhere in the tale and is used for another pur- 
pose.2® Now Almas wins the lion-king’s favor and protection by 
supplying him with game, and, in view of the close kinship between 
Rose and Cypress and MG in other respects, we must admit a 
kinship in this trait as well. This kinship points to an F (and to 
a more primitive form of Rose and Cypress) in which the quester, 


% See PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 488 f. 
1 Kittredge, ed. cit., p. 156, ll. 22-30. 
38 See Kittredge, ed. cit., pp. 182 f. 
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turned by magic into a beast (presumably a dog), wins favor and 
protection of a king by supplying him with game. 

We are now able to reconstruct with greater assurance the quest 
as it appeared in version F. The quester of that version, like 
Almas, underwent a transformation into a beast. He was changed 
into a dog by a witch. The witch presumably treated him thus 
because he clung to his quest rather than accept her favors; at 
any rate, this was Latifa’s reason for transforming Almas. The 


werhound, as we may now call him, fled from the witch in dismay, 


and took to the woods. Eventually he won the favor and pro- 
tection of some king by supplying him with game. This king 
was a supernatural being; we cannot be sure in what shape he 
appeared: whether as lion, bird, giant or man. Possibly in variants 
of the story he appeared variously; thus we can account for the 
fact that both a lion and a bird appear as supernatural helpers 
of the quester in Rose and Cypress. The quester further served 
the king by saving his child (or children) from the attack of a 
serpent. The grateful king took steps which resulted in the quester’s 
restoration to human form. Whether the witch was forced to re- 
verse the spell, or whether a sister of the witch was resorted to, 
I cannot say. At any rate, the quester now found his path made 
easy. He was supplied with a magic sword at least, and perhaps 
with other magic weapons, by the witch (or her sister). By the 
aid of these weapons he overcame the foes that still blocked his 
way, and won through to his goal. 

Version F thus included two dogs. In the frame-story the quester 
was in canine form a good part of his time, and in the main story 
a watchful dog played an important part. Now the author of x, 
in combining O and F, simplified things by giving to his werwolf 
all the activities of both dogs in F. The quester’s part thus came 
to be heavily reduced. His transformation into a beast, his offering 
of game, his defense of his master’s child, all these episodes were 
transferred from frame-story to main story, and given to the wer- 
wolf. Version x, then, differs from F not only in its remodeling 
of the main story but also in its shift of emphasis. In F the quester 
was the chief character in the story; in x, the werwolf is the 
chief character. 

Yet another episode in the group GM/J (and so in x) bears some 
resemblance to an incident in Rose and Cypress. In x the hero, 
after he had been made a wolf, took to the woods, organized a 
band of wolves, and led his band in raids on the region round- 
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about. In G we find the wolf thus attacking the very stronghold 
of his wife and her heathen lover. The band reminds us of the 
band of lions that came to Almas’s support in his attack on the 
stronghold of the negro king Taram Tac. There are important 
differences here, however, and any connection between x and Rose 
and Cypress in this particular matter must be looked on as a 
possibility, not a probability. 

Mr. Kittredge admits into x the offering of game, but admits 
only into y the defense of the child. We have seen, however, that 
both episodes occur in Rose and Cypress, and we must therefore 
presume their presence in F and x. Of the two episodes, that of 
the game appears in M, but that of the child does not appear. 
This omission was to be expected. The author of M made great 
cuts in the story in at least two places. First and most important, 
he cut out the frame-story. Secondly, he abridged radically that 
part of the main story which dealt with the relations between the 
werwolf and its master. He took out the werwolf’s offering of 
game, but used that episode elsewhere in the tale. The werwolf’s 
defense of the master’s child, and its attack on the master’s rival, 
he threw away altogether. In M, then, this part of the story is 
reduced to the bare essentials: the werwolf seeks Arthur out and 
convinces the king that he is tame; Arthur takes him as a pet 
and the werwolf accompanies his master to Dublin, where, at 
the court of the King of Ireland (the father-in-law of the werwolf), 
the tale is brought to its conclusion. The author of M had a good 
reason for this cutting—a compelling reason, indeed. He had 
brought Arthur into the tale, arbitrarily enough, and had made 
him the wolf’s master, in order to give his story a connection with 
the then popular and fashionable Arthurian cycle of romances. 
Now Guenevere’s love affair with Lancelot did not lend itself 
very well to identification with the episode in x according to which 
the wolf attacked its master’s rival. Nor did Guenevere bear to 
Arthur a child which could be defended against a serpent by the 
wolf. The domestic affairs of King Arthur were well known 
throughout Europe, and the author of M was wise in not tamper- 
ing with them. He undoubtedly chose the better part when he 
omitted altogether the two episodes under consideration. 

There are other things in Rose and Cypress that need to be 
studied, and I hope to take up some of these things in a second 
paper. But I think I have accomplished, in the main, what I 
set out to do. I have made it clear that the story-group GMJ 
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goes back to a combination of the werwolf story with an oriental 
fairy mistress story closely analogous to the extant Rose and 
Cypress. The fairy mistress story F must be sought, not in Ireland 


but in the orient. 
Kemp MALONE 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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SUR LE ZADIG DE VOLTAIRE; QUELQUES 
INFLUENCES PROBABLES. 


E nombreuses recherches ont été faites pour retrouver les 
sources des romans de Voltaire, recherches fructueuses en ce 
qui concerne Zadig.' 

L’objet de ce travail n’est nullement de remonter 4 des sources 
déja mentionnées, mais bien d’indiquer des sources possibles, ou 
plutét des rapprochements de quelque intérét, entre le Zadig de 
Voltaire et certains ouvrages qui l’ont précédé. Dans les résumés 
et paralléles que nous ferons de Zadig et de ces oeuvres, les ex- 
pressions en italiques seront tirées des auteurs mémes. 


1. JAMBLIQUE 


Puisqu’il est reconnu que Voltaire s’est servi de quelques auteurs 
dans certains chapitres de Zadig, pourquoi n’aurait—il pas lu Les 
Babyloniques de Jamblique, écrivain grec d’ origine syrienne qui 
vivait au ll*siécle? En fait, ce conte ressemble quelque peu aux 
Babyloniques, ouvrage aujourd’hui disparu, mais dont Photius 
nous a conservé un extrait dans sa célébre Bibliothéque.? Si l’on 
fait abstraction de nombreuses scénes de magie dont cette oeuvre 
est encombrée, sa ressemblance avec Zadig est assez grande. 


Babyloniaca, ou Les Babyloniques*: 


Garmus, roi de Babylone, devient amoureux de la belle Sinonis qui 
aime Rhodanes, et la fait enchainer. Le Roi ordonne de crucifier Rho- 
danes, mais ce dernier se sauve avec son amante. Deux eunnuques sont 
envoyés a la poursuite de Sinonis, avec ordre de la ramener a Babylone. 


1Qn pourra consulter avec fruit: E. C. Fréron, L’Année Littéraire, 1767; 
G. Paris, La Poésie du Moyen &ge, Paris, 1885; P. Martino, L’Orient dans la lit- 
térature francaise, Paris, 1906; S. Goulding, Swift en France, Paris, 1924; J. Dunlop, 
The History of fiction, London, 1845; A. F. Remy, The Influence of India and 
Persia on the Poetry of Germany, N. Y., 1901; M. P. Conant, The Oriental tale in 
England in the eighteenth century, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1908; W. R. Price, 
The Symbolism of Voltaire’s novel with special reference to Zadig, N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1911; L. Frazer, ‘‘A Study in Literary Genealogy,” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXI, 245-47; W. Seele, Voltaire’s Roman “‘Zadig,”’ eine Quellen-forschung, Reud- 
nitz, 1891. 

2 Myriabiblon sive Bibliotheca librorum quos legit et censuit Photius, patriarcha 
Constantino polit. ° 

3 Cf. S. Chardon de la Rochette, Mélanges de critique et de philologie, Paris, 
1812, I, 34-52, 72-91. E. Rohde, Der Griechische Roman und seine Vorldufer, 
Leipzig, 1914, pp. 388-409. 
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Les messagers ne connaissent pas Sinonis, et, par une erreur d’identité, 
ils envoient deux autres jeunes filles successivement au roi. Sinonis est 
séparée de son amant qui la recherche en vain, la croit morte et veut se 
suicider. L’amoureux Rhodanes est finalement arrété et ramené 4 Baby- 
lone pour subir le supplice de la crucifixion. Mais on apprend que Sinonis 
n’est pas morte, et qu’elle a trouvé un refuge en Syrie dont le roi va I’ 
épouser. Garmus nomme Rhodanes général de son armée, mais il ordonne 
secrétement de le tuer s’il est victorieux et raméne Sinonis. Rhodanes 
triomphe, et il est probable que l’armée se révolte en sa faveur, puisqu’il 
devient roi de Babylone et épouse Sinonis. .. . . 

Dans certains épisodes des Babyloniques, on mentionne un chien 
hyrcanien et un amoureux jaloux qui tue sa maitresse et se suicide ensuite. 
Bien plus, grace 4 son habileté et 4 ses qualités guerriéres, Sorraechus, 
compagnon de Rhodanes, est nommé chef des Alains, troupes de barbares 
révoltés devenus brigands. 

Le parallélisme du fond avec Zadig est assez frappant pour 
attirer |’attention. 

Moabdar, roi de Babylone, est jaloux de Zadig qui aime Astarté et est 
aimé d’elle. Tous deux sont condamnés a4 mort, mais Zadig se sauve d’un 
cété et Astarté de l’autre. Les messagers du roi se lancent 4 la poursuite 
de la reine qu’ils ne connaissent pas, ils se trompent d’identité et envoient 
Missouf 4 Babylone. Zadig fait rechercher Astarté et se désespére parce 
qu’il la croit morte. La reine, tombée au pouvoir du prince d’Hyrcanie 
qui la veut mettre dans son harem, réussit 4 s’échapper, mais c’est Zadig 
qui, finalement la délivre. La révolution 4 Babylone est suivie d’une 
guerre étrangére o Moabdar est tué. Zadig, vainqueur dans les combats, 
épouse Astarté et devient roi de Babylone. 

Dans les épisodes de Zadig, on mentionne un prince hyrcanien, et un 
amoureux jaloux qui bat sa maitresse est tué. De plus, un chef de brigands, 
Arborgaste, traite Zadig en ami, et lui aussi devient indépendant grace 
a son habileté et a ses qualités guerriéres. 


Voltaire avait-il lu Les Babyloniques? on ne saurait l’affirmer, 
mais il parle souvent de Photius,‘ et |’ceuvre de Jamblique n’était 
inconnue ni au dix-huitiéme ni méme au dix-septiéme siécle, 
témoin le roman de Gerzan qui lui emprunte un assez grand nombre 
d’épisodes.5 Un érudit allemand, M. H. Rhode, insiste, du reste, 
sur la nécessité d’ une étude approfondie de |’influence du roman 
érotique grec sur le roman francais moderne, influence qu’il juge 
étre trés grande.® 

* Cf. Voltaire, Euvres, 6d. Moland, XI, Ch. 31, pp. 327-332; XXVII, 458. 

5 Cf. Francois de Soucy, sieur de Gerzan, Histoire Afriquaine de Cléoméde et 
de Sophonisbe, Paris, 1627-1628. 

6 Rohde, Op. cit., p. 405, note 1. 
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2. LucIAN DE SAMOSATE.’ 

Voltaire a souvent été comparé 4 Lucien, tant pour le style, 
que pour la satire et les idées. A les en croire tous deux, les re- 
ligions positives ne sont que des impostures, et les prétres des 
ignorants ou des charlatans. Un des contes sceptiques du satiri- 
que grec, un de ses chefs-d’ oeuvre, Le Banquet ou Les Lapithes, 
parait bien avoir inspiré le chapitre du Souper dans Zadig. 


Le Banquet ou Les Lapithes®: 
Un certain nombre de philoso- 


phes, appartenant 4 des sectes 
différentes les unes des autres, sont 
conviés 4 un repas de noce. Chacun 
des philosophes préche I’excellence 
de son systéme et attaque celui des 
autres, si bien que la discussion 
devient fort animée autour de la 
table. Echauffés par les mets et la 
boisson, les philosophes s’irritent 
de plus en plus et la querelle 
s’envenime. Une rixe cocasse éclate 
enfin, et la discussion se termine par 
des coups et par du sang. 


Le Souper de Zadig*: 


La religion y prend la place de 
la philosophie, mais la querelle n’en 
est has moins vive et ce n’est en 
somme qu’une imitation du Ban- 
quet de Lucien auquel Voltaire a 
joint un pacificateur. I] est im- 
possible de ne pas reconnaitre cette 
influence quand le Celte, un peu 
ému par des libations successives, 
menace de se battre avec tous ses 
voisins, 4 tel point que Ja querelle 
s’échauffa pour lors, et Sétoc vit le 
moment ov la table allatt étre en- 
sanglantée. 





En se souvenant de l’oeuvre de Lucien, Voltaire n’a fait que 
suivre une tradition que Régnier et Boileau lui avaient léguée. 
Il s’intéressait tout particuliérement au satirique grec, ainsi que 
le prouve une de ses lettres au roi de Prusse, écrite trois ans 
aprés la publication de Zadig: ‘“‘J’envoie 4 votre majesté ce di- 
alogue de Marc-Auréle. J’ai taché de |’écrire, a la maniére de 
Lucien.”’?° 

Les rapprochements que nous indiquons entre les oeuvres des 
deux auteurs syriens et de la sienne, n’auraient pas fort étonné 
M. de Voltaire, lui qui trouvait qu’il serait “amusant de nous 
faire voir s’il est vrai que nous avons pris des anciens tout ce que 
nous croyons avoir inventé; . . . . mais ce qui serait bien plus plai- 
sant, ce serait de voir tous nos bons contes modernes pillés de la 
plus haute antiquité orientale.’’" 

7 Ecrivain grec d’origine syrienne qui vivait au lle siécle. 

8 L. Humbert, (Ewores complétes de Lucien de Samosate, Paris, 1896. 

® Voltaire, Euvres, XXI, 61-64. 

10 Voltaire, Euvres, XX XVII, 384; cf. aussi XXV, 339-344, la Conversation de 


Lucien, Erasme, et Rabelais dans les Champs Elysées. 
4 Voltaire, Euvres, XXX, 345. 
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3. CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Dans une thése sans originalité aucune, W. Seele s’étonne de 
n’avoir pu trouver rien qui puisse rappeler, méme de loin, le 
perroquet de Zadig, ce qui porte 4 croire que ses recherches étaient 
bien superficielles. Les littératures se sont intéressées de tout temps 
au perroquet, grace 4 la facilité que posséde cet oiseau d’imiter 
la voix humaine. Au dix-septiéme siécle, la Suite a |’ Histoire 
véritable de Lucien, par Perrot d’Ablancourt, a eu beaucoup de 
succés,” et nul n’ignore le triomphe, au siécle suivant, de Ver-Vert, 
ce charmant chef-d’oeuvre jésuitique, tout pétillant d’esprit et de 
malice. Peut-étre aussi, lors de la rédaction de Zadig, Voltaire 
se souvint-il des Oiseaux d’Aristophane?™ Jusqu’ 4 preuve du con- 
traire, et quoiqu’il ne parle nulle part de cette oeuvre, nous pen- 
chons vers une réminiscence, involontaire probablement, de |’ 
Histoire des Oiseaux de Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Histoire des Oiseaux": Zadig"*: 

Un aventurier nommé Dyrcona Dans Zadig, le perroquet ap- 
(amagramme de Cyrano), voyage partient au roi et non pas a la 
dans l’empire du soleil, au pays des cousine, mais lui aussi, sauve le 
oiseaux. Ces derniers le con- héros d’un supplice immérité. 
damnent a la mort, car ils haissent Quahd Zadig remercie l’oiseau de 


Vhomme, et le contemplent avec 
autant d’horreur que le feront plus 
tard les Houyhnhnms de Swift. 
On lui prépare un horrible supplice, 
mais il est sauvé grace 4 l’inter- 
vention miraculeuse d’un perro- 
quet. Dyrcona libéré, est ramené 
devant le roi, et l’oiseau sauveur 
se rappelle 4 lui en ces termes 
Quoi! vous ne reconnaisses plus 
César, le perroquet de votre cousine, 
a Poccasion de qui vous avez tant 
de fois soutenu que les oiseaux 
raisonnent? 


son intervention et émet des doutes 
sur la continuation de son bonheur, 
le perroquet lui répond si caté- 
goriquement qu’il en est frappé. 
Zadig doit faire un effort sur lui- 
méme, et en appeler 4 toutes les 
lumiéres du dix-huitiéme siécle, 
pour se souvenir qu’un perroquet 
ne pouvait ni raisonner ni étre 
prophéte. 


2 Description de la république des oiseaux, Collection des Voyages Imaginaires, 


Amsterdam, 1787, XIII, 56-83. 


13 J. B. L. Gresset, Ver-Vert, poéme en quatre chants. La Haye, 1734. 
4 Comédie du satirique grec représentée en l’an 415 avant J-C. Voltaire n’avait 
du reste aucune sympathie pour Aristophane, voir ses (Euvres, t. 2, p. 14; t. 17, 


p. 469; t. 32, p. 350. 


4% Cyrano de Bergerac, Collection des Voyages Imaginaires, XIII, 353-461. 
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Les Voyages de Cyrano de Bergerac ont exercé une influence 
profonde sur quelques esprits au dix-huitiéme siécle, sur celui de 
Swift en particulier; il n’y aurait donc pas lieu de s’étonner que 
Voltaire ait subi leur influence, méme 4 son insu. 


4. JONATHAN SWIFT 


Les rapports de Swift et de l’auteur de Zadig sont trop connus 
pour y insister, et nous savons tous que Swift fut le Jonathan de 
Voltaire durant l’exil de ce dernier en Angleterre.!”’ Voltaire a 
été beaucoup influencé par le misanthrope anglais et son admira- 
tion pour lui ne s’est jamais démentie.'* Les emprunts faits par 
Voltaire ont été signalés, mais de nombreux rapprochements, 
surtout en ce qui concerne Zadig, n’ont pas recu toute |’attention 





désirable. 


Les Voyages de Gulliver’: 


(a) Dans la querelle religieuse 
entre les Gros et les Petits- 
Boutiens, le livre sacré des Lilli- 
putiens dit que tous les wais 
croyants casseront leurs oeufs au 
bout convenable. Un personnage 
ajoute: or, 4 mon humble avis, c’est 
a la conscience d’un chacun ou du 
grand magistrat qu’appartient de 
déterminer quel est le bout convenable. 


(b) Pour l’attribution des em- 
plois, les Lilliputiens font plus de 
cas de la vertu que de grandes 
capacités. Les fautes commises par 
un honnéte homme ignorant ne 
seront jamais fatales au bien public, 
tandis qu’un homme habile porté au 
mal peut multiplier et défendre ses 
méfaits.2 


Zadig: 

Dans la querelle entre les Mages 
noirs et les Mages blancs, quand 
on ne peut décider de quel cdté se 
tourner pour les priéres, Zadig, en 
sa qualité de ministre, ordonne 
qu’on se tourna comme on voudraif®; 
ainsi que Swift, Voltaire se décide 
donc pour la tolérance. 


Quand Zadig fait choisir au roi 
Nabussan le meilleur danseur pour 
Vélever 4 la position de receveur 
général, il lui dit: Je ne vous réponds 
pas qu’il sera le plus habile, mais 
je vous assure que ce sera indubitable- 
ment le plus honnéte homme.” 





Mention de Cyrano de Bergerac est faite dans les (Euvres de Voltaire, II, 28; VI, 


536; XXVIII, 155. 


16 Cf. Voltaire, Euvres, t. 21, ch. 4, p. 43, et ch. 6, p. 46. 
17 Cf. G. Desnoireterres, Voltaire et la société au dix-huitiéme siécle, Paris, 1871, 


I, 320. 
18 Voltaire, Euvres, XXI, 174. 


19 “Voyage a Lilliput,” ch. 4, Gulliver’s Travels, Carisbrooke Library XI; ed. 


H. Morley, Lond. 1890, p. 76. 
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(c) La querelle religieuse a Lilli- 
put divise tous les esprits, et profi- 
tant du mécontentement général, 
Vempereur de Blefuscu envahit 
souvent le pays. Gulliver capture 
la flotte ennemie et termine heu- 
reusement la guerre. La jalousie 
du trésorier et du grand-amiral 
met Gulliver en danger de mort. 
Un ami le prévient et il se sauve 
a Blefuscu.™ 


(d) L’empereur de Blefuscu offre 
a Gulliver sa gracieuse protection 
s’il accepte de le servir. Ce dernier 
le croit sincére, mais il décide’’ de 
ne plus se fier ni aux princes ni aux 
ministres.?? 


(e) Aprés l’aventure mémorable 
du singe, le roi de Brobdingnac se 
moque de Gulliver. Blessé dans 
son orgueil, ce dernier prend 
une pose hautaine et répond avec 
fierté. L’indignation de Gulliver 
produisit un énorme éclat de rire, 
et il s’apercoit que c’est le comble 
du ridicule pour un homme, de 
prétendre se faire valoir parmi ceux 
dont la position est hors de toute 
comparaison avec lui.? 


Sur le “Zadig” de Voltaire 


La jalousie de Moabdar met les 
jours de Zadig en danger, la reine 
le prévient et son ami Cador lui 
fournit les moyens de se sauver.* 
A Serendib, le roi Nabussan viole 
une loi religieuse en épousant une 
femme aux yeux bleus, d’oi _mé- 
contentment général dans la 
nation. Grace aux conseils de 
Zadig, le roi termine heureusement 
la guerre contre les ennemis qui 
envahissent le pays. L’inimitié et 
la jalousie des grands le rendent 
suspect et il doit se sauver.” 


L’amitié du roi Nabussan fait 
trembler Zadig, et se souvenant de 
Moabdar, il se demande avec 
angoisse: je plais au roi, ne serai- 
je pas perdu?*s 


La hauteur, la fierté, et I’in- 
dignation de la reine Astarté, 
tombée au pouvoir du_ prince 
d’Hyrcanie, ne lui attire qu’un rire 
méprisant. Il la traite en demoiselle 
suivante, et la veut mettre en son 
harem comme on met un perroquet 
dans sa ménagerie.*° 





2 Voltaire, (Euvres, XXI, 49. 


2 “Voyage a Lilliput,”’ ch. 6, ed. cit., pp. 86-87. 


2 Voltaire, GEuvres, XXI, 67. 

23 “Voyage a Lilliput,” ch. 4. 

% Tbid., ch. 6. 

% Voltaire, Geuvres, XXI, 53-54. 
% Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

27 “Voyage a Lilliput,” ch. 8. 

28 Voltaire, ures, t. 21, p. 67. 


29 J. Swift, Op. cit., Voyage d Brobdingnac, ch. 5, p. 153. 


% Voltaire, Euvres, t. 21, p. 80. 
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(f) A Vacadémie de Laputa, 
Gulliver entre dans une salle qui, 
du mur au plafond, était tapissée 
de toiles d’araignées. Le professeur 
se lamente de l’erreur de l’humanité 
en élevant les vers & soie, alors qu’il 
y aun si grand nombre d’animaux 
domestiques qui les surpassent in- 
finiment.4 
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Lorsque Zadig, devenu quelque 
peu misanthrope, se retire a la 
campagne, il s’adonne 4 |’étude 
des sciences de la nature. Les 
spéculations scientifiques ne lui 
disent rien qui vaille, cependant, 
et il n’imagine point de faire de la 
soie avec des toiles d’araignée.** 





S’il en était besoin, d’autres rapprochements confirmeraient |’ 
influence des Voyages de Swift sur l’esprit de Voltaire. A Laputa, 
par exemple, la classe dirigeante croit, 4 l’astrologie judiciaire, et 
c’est pourquoi tout va si mal; le Voyage chez les Houyhnhnms 
n’est qu’un appel constant 4 la nature et a la raison,™suivi,naturel- 
lement, d’une attaque contre la justice et la bétise des hommes. 
Il est bien inutile de faire remarquer que ce sont ces points qui 
font l’intérét méme de Zadig, si l’on veut bien faire abstraction 
de ses attaques contre le clergé et la philosophie de 1’Eglise. 


5. ABBE J. TERRASSON 


On ne peut qu’attirer l’attention sur le Séthos de l’abbé Terras- 
son,®*> dans lequel deux caractéres de reines semblent rappeler un 
passage de Zadig. 


Séthos*®; 


Osoroth, roi de Memphis, carac- 
tére plutdét indécis, rend son peuple 
heureux grace aux conseils de la 
bonne reine Nephté. Avant la 
mort de cette derniére, il prend 


Zadig: 

Moabdar, roi de Babylone, ad- 
ministre sagement son royaume 
tant qu’il reste l’époux d’Astarté. 
Il prend Missouf pour maitresse 
et, sans savoir si la reine est morte, 


Daluca pour maitresse, et l’épouse 
ensuite. Daluca est une femme mé- 


il ’épouse. Missouf est méchante 
et capricieuse, son administration 


31 J. Swift, Op. cit., Voyage d Laputa, ch. 5, p. 213. Swift s’est inspiré de la 
Dissertation sur l Araignée, Paris, 1710, oeuvre de Bon de Saint-Hilaire, traduite 
en toute les langues, et qui fit l’objet d’un rapport favorable 4 l’Académie des 
sciences par le célébre Réaumur. II est probable que Voltaire ne s’en fut pas 
souvenu sans le sarcasme de Swift. 

® Voltaire, (Euvvres, t. 21, p. 37. 

3 J. Swift, Op. cit., Voyage @ Laputa, ch. 2, p. 196. 

% Ibid., Ibid., Cf.: Voyage chez les Houyhnhnms, ch. 6, p. 284; ch. 8, p. 306; 
ch. 9, p. 312; ch. 10, p. 320. : 

% Séthos ne nous étant connu que par une analyse trés succincte et quelques 
extraits. 

% J. Terrasson, Séthos, Paris, 1731. 
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chante et capricieuse; son adminis- fait du gouvernement une véritable 
tration, contrastant avec celle de pétaudiére, le peuple est mécontent. 
la feue reine, corrompt les moeurs Une révolution éclate 4 Babylone, 
de la cour et le mécontentement est les nations voisines envahissent le 
général. Les actes de Daluca pays, Moabdar est tué.*” 

aménent des troubles dans le pays, 

et les peuples voisins déclarent la 

guerre 4 Osoroth. 


Peu intéressé tout d’abord 4 la lecture de Séthos, Voltaire 
change bienté6t d’avis 4 propos du caractére de la reine Nephté. 
En fait, il considére que dans le portrait de la reine d’Egypte. 
Terrasson a surpassé, non seulement le Télémaque, mais bien en- 
core les oraisons funébres de Bossuet.** Une telle admiration peut 
fort bien l’avoir influencé pour les personnages d’ Astarté et de 


Missouf. 
6. S. BERINGTON, 0U BERKELEY 


Gaudentio di Lucca, voyage imaginaire 4 tendance philosophique, 
attribué 4 S. Berington, mais que M. Mornet signale étre l’oeuvre 
de Berkeley, rappelle quelques endroits, et non des moindres, de 
Zadig. Est-ce 4 dire que Voltaire s’en soit inspiré? On n’oserait, 
certes, l’ affirmer, cependant, un rapprochement s’impose. Nous 
n’avons pu trouver mention de Gaudence de Luques, ou de ses 
auteurs supposés dans l’oeuvre de Voltaire, mais deux traductions 


francaises de cet ouvrage parurent en 1746. 


Gaudence de Luques*®: 


Gaudence de Luques fait le commerce dans le Levant, mais pris par 
un corsaire 4 son premier voyage, il est exposé en vente publique au 
Grand-Caire. Un marchand l’achéte, parce qu’il désirait un Homme de 
Lettres, qui fut en état de lui rendre compte des Arts, des Sciences, des Loix, 
des Coutumes des Chrétiens, et que Gaudence s’entendait a la Navigation, 
la Géographie, l’ Astronomie, et plusieurs autres sciences. 

Le marchand (en réalité, prince d’un pays inconnu du centre de l’A 
frique), traite Gaudence en ami tandis qu’ils traversent les déserts 4 dos 
de dromadaires, traversée aussi dangereuse que pénible. Le prince- 


37 Voltaire, CEwvres, t. 21, pp. 79-80. 

38 Cf. Voltaire, Euvres, t. 23, pp. 349-SI. 

%9 Gaudentio di Lucca, . . . faithfully translated from the Italian by E. T. Gent, 
London, 1737. (En réalité, c’est l’oeuvre originale de S. Berington. Voir Cf. 
British Museum Catalogue, XXXVII, 164.) Le texte employé ici, est le suivant: 
Mémoires de Gaudence de Luques, Amsterdam et 4 Leipzig, MDCCLIV. 

4° Gaudence de Luques, Op. cit., 1** partie, p. 49. 
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marchand adore le soleil et les astres, et ce culte idolatre révolte Gaudence. 
Il lui dit: que cette belle Planéte . . . . avoit été elle-méme créée par un Dieu 
tout-puissant .... le Soleil ne faisant que se mouvoir par ses ordres, comme 
un étre inanimé, incapable d’entendre nos priéres." Gaudence, veut bien 
se joindre 4 son maitre, mais pour rendre de sincéres actions de grace au 
Dieu tout-puissant, de ce qu’il avoit créé le Soleil. Le marchand est déja 
ébranlé. Gaudence continue ses attaques, et lui représente qu'il étoit 
ridicule de penser que le Soleil fut l’auteur de cetie harmonie, et de cette 


féconde variété qui régne dans toute la Nature. Le Soleil... . est un in- 
instrument dans la main de Dieu..... “ Le prince-marchand devient 
chrétien. 

Zadig. 


Vendu comme esclave sur la place publique en Egypte, Zadig est acheté 
par le marchand Sétoc. La traversée du désert 4 dos de chameaux est 
pénible, et Zadig devient cher a son maitre parce qu’ il est intelligent et a 
une grande connaissance des sciences. Sétoc adore le soleil, la lune et les 
étoiles, Zadig s’en étonne, lui en démontre le ridicule, et le marchand, 
convaincu, adore l|’étre supréme.“ 


Nous n’avons pas cru devoir rappeler les sources et influences, 
probables ou non, déja signalées en ce qui concerne Zadig. Notre 
but est simplement d’attirer l’attention sur des rapprochements 
qui ne sont peut-étre que des réminiscences de lectures ou méme 
de simples coincidences, a l’exception des Voyages de Gulliver dont 
Vinfluence nous parait avoir été sous-estimée. Quelques-uns d’ 
entre eux, cependant, pourront servir 4 mieux faire comprendre 
lesprit et la méthode de travail de Voltaire. 

EuGENE E. ROovILLAIN 


University of Michigan 


“ Tbid., 2° partie, pp. 33-34. 

® Tbid., 2° partie, p. 34. 

* Tbid., 4° partie, p. 30. 

“ Voltaire, Euvres, cf. XXI, 57-58; et pp. 49-60. 











XXIII 
BONALD AND BALZAC 


ALZAC has summed up his literary theories in the foreword 

to the first collected edition of the Comédie humaine, written 

in July 1842, almost thirteen years after he had begun his gigantic 

task. Critics are divided in their opinion of this document, some 

considering it an important manifesto of Balzac’s doctrine, others 

regarding it as simply an afterthought intended to give an appear- 
ance of unity to a confused mass of ideas." 

It is noteworthy, in support of the latter contention, that 
L. G. A. de Bonald died in 1840 and that Balzac presented him- 
self in 1841 as a candidate for Bonald’s seat in the Academy, ‘“‘esti- 
mant étre son disciple et batir 1a Comédie humaine sur les principes 
de la Législation primitive et de la Théorie du pouvoir.’ 

Balzac was steeped in Bonald’s teachings at this period and 
reflects much of his philosiphy in the Avant-Propos at the expense 
of talking nonsense. Thus he says that his work must have a 
triple form: “les hommes, les femmes et les choses, c’est-d-dire 
les personnes et la représentation qu’ils [sic] donnent de leur pen- 
sée; enfin l’homme et la vie.”* Why the work should have a ériple 
form he does not say, but it recalls nothing so much as Bonald’s 
systéme ternaire—power, minister and subject.‘ 

Balzac quotes Bonald as the source for the statement that a 
writer is a teacher of men,® but he fails to acknowledge the author- 
ship of the following paragraph, which might have been written 
by Bonald himself: 


L’homme n’est ni bon ni méchant, il nait avec des instincts et des 
aptitudes; la société, loin de le dépraver, comme |’a prétendu Rousseau, 
le perfectionne, le rend meilleur; mais l’intérét développe aussi ses pen- 
chants mauvais. Le christianisme, et surtout le catholicisme, étant, comme 
je l’ai dit dans Je Médecin de campagne, un systéme complet de répression 


1 Cf. Paul Bourget, Etudes et Portraits, Paris, 1905-1906, III, 55; E. Poitou, 
“M. de Balzac,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 1856, VI, 720. 

2 A. de Bersaucourt, ‘‘Balzac et sa Revue parisienne,’’ Mercure de France, LXXII, 
50, p. 62. 

3 CEuvres complétes, Paris, 1869-1876, I, 4. 

4 Bonald, Euvres complétes, Paris, 1864, I, passim, e.g., Démonstration philoso- 
phique du principe constitutif de la société, XIX, 106; Théorie du pouvoir, part I, 
xi, 213. 

5 Avant-Propos, p. 6. We have been unable to find this quotation in Bonald, 
but there is a similar one in O.C., III, 1115-1116 (Des Jeunes Ecrivains). 
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des tendances dépravées de l’homme, est le plus grand élément d’ordre 
social.® 


Hear Bonald: 


L’homme nait perfectible, et a tout 4 recevoir de la société de ses sem- 
blables..... 7 L’homme social est incontestablement devenu plus 
parfait, et l’on ne doit considérer l’homme que dans la société. .... od 
La société intellectuelle ou religieuse a pour objet la conservation de 
homme social par la répression de ses volontés dépravées. .. . . 9 


Balzac would have religious education, the union of Church and 
State (Catholicism and the monarchy) and, as a concomitant, 
suppression of popular government. The family, not the individ- 
ual, is the unit of society: 


L’enseignement ou, mieux, l'éducation par des corps religieux est donc 
le grand principe d’existence pour les peuples, le seul moyen de diminuer 
la somme du mal et d’augmenter la somme du bien dans toute société. . . . . 
L’unique religion possible est le christianisme.... . Le christianisme a 
créé les peuples modernes, il les conservera..... Le catholicisme et la 
royauté sont deux principes jumeaux..... Jécris a la lueur de deux 
vérités éternelles: la religion, la monarchie, deux nécessités que les 
événements contemporains proclament..... L’élection, étendue a tout, 
nous donne le gouvernement par les masses, le seul qui ne soit pas re- 
sponsable, et oi la tyrannie est sans bornes, car elle s’appelle Ja Joi. Aussi 
regardé-je la famille, et non l’individu, comme le véritable élément social. 
Sous ce rapport, au risque d’étre considéré comme un esprit rétrograde, 
je me range du cété de Bossuet et de Bonald..... e 


Balzac acknowledges his indebtedness for the last of these ideas 
alone—the family as the social unit—but they are all to be found 
in Bonald’s works with the same reasoning: 


La société religieuse se joint 4 la société politique pour réprimer les 
volontés dépravées de l’homme ou ses passions. ... . La volonté dépravée 
de ’homme est plus flexible dans l’enfance, parce qu’a cet Age il n’a pas 
contracté d’habitudes, et qu’il recoit plus facilement toutes les impressions 
qu’on veut lui donner. Nécessité d’une éducation religieuse. ... . ut La 
religion chrétienne est .... une société monarchique.... . C’est cette 
identité parfaite de principes et de constitution, entre la monarchie 


6 Avant-Propos, p. 7. 

7 Principe constitutif de la société, I, 40. 
8 Théorie du pouvoir, col. 704. 

9 Tbid., col. 176. 

‘10 Avant-Propos, pp. 7-8. 

Théorie du pouvoir, col. 176. 
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religieuse et la monarchie politique, qui a fait la perfection et la véritable 
force, la force de conservation ou de restauration des Etats catho- 
liques. .... 2 La société religieuse sera l’4me, la société politique sera le 
GONnS. ... 18 Le peuple n’a jamais été et ....il ne peut jamais étre 
souverain: car ou seraient les sujets quand le peuple est souverain? . . . .1 
La tyrannie n’est aujourd’hui 4 craindre que de la part d’une assem- 
biée..... 18 Le genre humain a commencé par une famille, et la preuve 
en est sensible, puisqu’il continue par des familles; et que, si on pouvait 
le supposer réduit 4 une famille, il suffirait d’une famille pour le recom- 
mencer..... © En effet, l’élément de la société politique constituée est 
la famille propriétaire. ... . Ww 


We have already noticed that Balzac distinguishes between 
Catholicism and other forms of Christianity. After discussing 
morality in literature, he declares that the women in Walter 
Scott’s novels seem unreal because, being Protestants, they lack 
the warmth and passion of Catholic women with their doctrine 
of repentance for sins: 


Obligé de se conformer aux idées d’un pays essentiellement hypocrite, 
Walter Scott a été faux, relativement a l’humanité, dans la peinture de 
la femme, parce que ses modéles étaient des schismatiques. La femme 
protestante n’a pas d’idéal. Elle peut étre chaste, pure, vertueuse, mais 
son amour sans expansion sera toujours calme et rangé comme un devoir 
accompli..... Dans le protestantisme, il n’y a plus rien de possible 
pour la femme aprés la faute; tandis que, dans |’Eglise catholique, l’espoir 
du pardon la rend sublime. Aussi n’existe-t-il qu’une seule femme pour 
l'écrivain protestant, tandis que ]’écrivain catholique trouve une femme 
nouvelle dans chaque nouvelle situation.!® 


This statement seems astounding, but it does not sound so 
original when we have read Bonald, who connects the coldness of 
the English temperament with the Reformation and the resultant 
rise of popular government: 


L’événement qui, au XVIe siécle, divisa la société religieuse, porta le 
méme désordre dans la société politique, et établit 4 la fois la religion 
presbytérienne et le gouvernement populaire. .. . . 19 L’Anglais est devenu 


2 Principe constitutif, XIX, 106. 
8 Théorie du pouvoir, col. 710. 
“4 Tbid., preface, I, 132. 

8 Principe constitutif, XI, 71. 

6 Tbid., I, 39. 

17 Théorie du pouvoir, II, 558. 

18 Avant-Propos, pp. 10-11. 

19 Principe constitutif, XX, 107. 
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moins aimant, depuis que sa religion et son gouvernement sont moins 
amour.”° 


Balzac states that he is not a sensationalist nor a materialist, 
as some people have supposed from his methods, and adds: “Je 
ne partage point la croyance 4 un progrés indefini, quant aux 
sociétés; je crois aux progrés de |’homme sur lui-méme.’”! We have 
already seen that Bonald considers the individual perfectible, but 
he does not believe in the ultimate perfection of society through 
the doctrines of the sensationalists: “Comment les progrés de 
VYhomme, dans les sciences naturelles, rendraient-ils la société 
plus parfaite, puisqu’ils ne rendent pas l’homme meilleur?” 

Balzac’s disavowal of sensationalism is obviously a super- 
ficial borrowing from Bonald. It is a contradiction of his state- 
ment that he has studied humanity as the scientist studies ani- 
mality.* Seven years before, he had allowed Davin to quote him 
as saying that “‘l’homme n’était en effet qu’une machine mobili- 
sée par le jeu des sentiments au jeune Age, par|]’intérét et la passion 
dans l’4ge mir..... — 

That Balzac is greatly indebted to Bonald for many of his ideas 
around 1840 is apparent from a study of his other writings at 
that time: literary criticism, prefaces and correspondence.* 

In his review of Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Royal (Aug. 10, 1840), 
Balzac repeats Bonald’s views on the necessity of Catholicism and 
the monarchy.” ; 

In his “Etudes sur M. Beyle (Frédéric Stendhal),” which ap- 
peared in the Revue parisienne of Sept. 25, 1840, Balzac divides 
contemporary literature into three apparently arbitrary classes: 
la littérature des idées, la littérature des images and l’éclectisme litté- 
raire. To the first school belong Stendhal, Musset, Mérimée, Léon 
Gozlan, Béranger, Delavigne, Gustave Planche, Madame de 


% Théorie du pouvoir, II, 675. To Bonald Catholicism and love are synonymous. 

21 Avant-Propos, p. 11. 

% Théorie du pouvoir, col. 727. 

% Avant-Propos, pp. 2-3. 

% Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Hist. des oeuvres de H. de Balzac, 3rd ed., Paris, 
1888, p. 51. 

% Bourget and Salomon point out the parallelism between certain ideas of 
Bonald and those of Balzac in novels, all of which were published in 1841 and at 
subsequent dates: Ursule Mirouet (1841), Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées (1841) 
and L’Envers de I’ histoire contemporaine (1842-1848), Bonald, 3rd ed., Paris, 1905, 
pp. 47, 84, 267, 273. 

% Balzac, GEuvres complétes, XXIII, 641. 
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Girardin, Alphonse Karr, Charles Nodier and Henry Monnier. 
The second group is headed by Victor Hugo and had as its initia- 
tors Chateaubriand and Ballanche; it numbers among its followers 
Sénancour, Auguste Barbier, Théophile Gautier, Sainte-Beuve 
and de Vigny (through his poetry rather than his prose). The 
first group are “‘classicists’’, the second romanticists. 

Balzac puts himself in the third division, which demands 


une représentation du monde comme il est: les images et les idées, l’idée 
dans l’image ou l’image dans |’idée, le mouvement et la réverie.... . 
Je ne crois pas la peinture de la société moderne possible par le procédé 
sévére de la littérature du XVIIe et du XVIIIe siécle. L’introduction 
de l’élément dramatique, de l’image, du tableau, de la description, du 
dialogue me parait indispensable dans la littérature moderne. 


Walter Scott is the leader of the eclectic school, to which belong, 
with Balzac, Madame de Staél, Cooper and George Sand.?” 

As puzzling as some of Balzac’s classifications may be, we wonder 
still more at his terminology. Why images, ideas and electicism? 

Again Bonald supplies the answer: 


L’homme est esprit et corps, le style, expression de l’homme, sera donc 
idées et images; idées, qui sont l’expression d’objets intellectuels; images, 
qui sont la représentation ou la figure d’objets sensibles et corporels. Un 
bon style consiste dans un heureux mélange de ces deux objets de nos 
pensées.”® 


This concerns style alone, but, taken in conjunction with another 
passage from Bonald, it helps to explain much of Balzac’s literary 
philosophy: 

La maniére dont le poéte fait agir et parler les personnages de son 
poéme, ou les étres qu’il personnifie, s’appelie les moeurs. Dans ce sens, 
il y a les moeurs des animaux, les moeurs des plantes, les moeurs des 
hommes, les moeurs méme des dieux, si le poéte les met en scéne. Il y a 


les moeurs de l’Age et les moeurs du sexe..... Ce sont la les moeurs de 
l’individu: mais la société a aussi les siennes, et comme elle est domestique 
ou publique, les moeurs seront privées ou publiques..... A cette 


distinction générale de moeurs poétiques en moeurs privées et en moeurs 
publiques correspond une distinction générale des ouvrages d’esprit en 
deux genres: l’un, le genre familier, et en quelque sorte domestique, 
pastoral, géorgique, élégiaque, érotique, bachique, comique, qui chante 
les occupations, les plaisirs, les peines de l’homme privé, et représente les 


37 Tbid., pp. 688 ff. 
28 (Euvres completes, III, Du Style et de la littérature, 976-977. 
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scénes de la vie privée; l’autre, le genre héroique, tragique, lyrique, 
épique, qui célébre les grands personnages et les grands événements de 
la société publique, religieuse ou politique. Ces deux genres se confondent 
quelquefois dans un genre mixte ou plutét batard, qui forme la comédie 
héroique et la tragédie bourgeoise ou drame, qui montrent tantét des 
hommes publics occupés d’affections privées, et tantét des hommes privés 
livrés 4 d’éclatantes passions.” 


To the first genre Balzac chose to apply Bonald’s own term of images, 
to the second (classical) idées, but, in naming his own group, he 
chose the designation of éclectisme. Bonald’s comédie héroique 
closely resembles the Comédie humaine of the Avant-Propos, while 
“les scénes de la vie privée” have a very familiar ring. 

In February 1841 Balzac wrote in the preface to Le Curé de 
village: “‘Le Curé de village devait étre une ceuvre supérieure a 
lautre (Le Médecin de campagne), et comme plan, et comme idées, 
et comme images, et comme exécution: la religion n’est-elle pas 
plus grande que la philanthropie? elle est divine, l’autre est pure- 
ment humaine.’’** Notice the insistence upon idées et images. 

If the Médecin de campagne had happened to be philosophical 
rather than philanthropical in character, this would be an ex- 
cellent paraphase for Bonald’s statement: “La philosophie.... 
cherche un équilibre impossible entre l’intérét et la passion; au 
lieu que Ja religion prend hors de l’homme, et dans Dieu méme, 
le moyen de contenir l"homme.’”*! 

As for Balzac’s correspondence at this period, we find two re- 
ferences to Bonald which are extremely important from different 
points of view. The first explains the apparently wide divergence 
between Balzac’s religious theory and practice: 


Politiquement, je suis de la religion catholique; je suis du cété de Bossuet 
et de Bonald, et ne dévierai jamais. Devant Dieu, je suis de la religion de 
Saint-Jean, de l’église mystique, la seule qui ait conservé la vraie doctrine. 
Ceci est le fond de mon coeur. On saura, dans quelque temps, combien 
l’oeuvre que j’ai entreprise est profondément catholique et monarchique.” 


The second reference, dated August 7, 1844, places in juxta- 
position the names of the great naturalist, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
and of Bonald, the enemy of natural history.* Balzac writes to 


29 Tbid., Du Mérite de la lit. ancienne et moderne, col. 969. 

30 (Euvres complétes, XXII, 547. 

31 Bonald, Théorie du pouvoir, col. 708. 

® Lettres dl’ étrangére, II, 48 (July 1842). 

% Faguet, Politiques et moralistes du X1Xe siécle, Paris, 1891, I, 96. 
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Madame Hanska: “Vos lectures sur Bonald me font assez plaisir; 
c’est un grand penseur, a qui le style a manqué, comme 4 Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, un géant tardif qui n’a pas su écrire.’”’™ 


This thoroughly typical readiness of Balzac to combine un- 
hesitatingly in his mind and in his work the apparently irre- 
concilable doctrines of religion and science has been happily 
described by Paul Bourget.® 

The philosophy of the Avant-Propos is Bonald’s and there is 
nothing in Balzac’s writings anterior to 1840 to indicate that he 
had more than a smattering of these ideas before that date. Bonald’s 
Démonstration philosophique du principe constitutif de la société, 
from which we have quoted liberally in connection with Balzac’s 
Avant-Propos, was not published until 1830, a year after the 
Comédie humaine was begun. 

The titles, Etudes de moeurs and Scénes de la vie privée, may have 
been suggested by a reading of Bonald at an early date, but we know 
that the complete conception of the Comédie humaine was not 
formed until 1838 and was first realized in 1842. It was a gradual 
evolution, not a sudden and complete inspiration, as Balzac would 
have us believe,” and we are forced to the conclusion that Bonald 
was used to give an intellectual tone to a heterogeneous mass, 
parts of which were distinctly popular. 

Yale University JosepH F. JACKSON 


% Lettres a lV’ étrangére, II, 416. 

% Nouvelles Pages de critique et de doctrine, Paris, 1922, I, 57-58. 

% See my article, “Dating Balzac’s Adoption of the Title of ‘La Comédie hu- 
maine’,” Mod. L. Notes, XLII, 525-526. 

% Avant-Propos, pp. 1 ff. 
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XXIV 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, PRE-ROMANTIC NOVELIST 


IME and the critics have dealt but scurvily with Charlotte 

Smith, since she has been completely forgotten, being neither 
as bad as the Minerva Press nor as striking as Ann Radcliffe. The 
relative position these two novelists held in the years before the 
publication of Udolpho has been exactly reversed,! and this is 
perhaps an injustice since no little of Ann Radcliffe’s success was 
due to the help and example of her rival.? 

The modern critics are wont to dismiss the ‘sentimental ad- 
venture novel that flourished in the 1780’s and 90’s with a dis- 
dainful smile and the epithet of “cheap” sentimentality,’ but their 
knowledge of this literaure is often inexact as is often seen in 
their having to argue a German influence or, what is just as 
faulty, to make Otranto the sole parent of this body of narratives.‘ 
As readers of newspapers and best sellers we are certainly familiar 
with modern “cheap” sentimentality, but this term no longer sig- 
nifies that eighteenth-century philosophy of the heart, which, as 
bookish and as open to the charge of insincerity as it was, fostered 
conceptions and developed characterizations that were in essence 
thoroughly romantic. Through this “sensibility”? Byron is akin 
to Rousseau; from it came the German Schicksals-tragédie and an 


1 A typical contemporary evaluation is found in Literary Memoirs of Living 
Authors, London, 1798, vol. II, p. 268. “Considered as a novel writer only, though 
the powers of pleasing are very great, Mrs. Smith has a few superiors among her 
country women; considered as a poet only, the number of these will be found exceed- 
ingly small; but, if considered as to her union of both these characters, we know of 
no lady who has superior pretensions.”’ 

2 Georges Meyer, Revue Germanique, V, 1909, p.509 ff. voices the usually accep- 
ted opinion that The Monk was the only contemporary novel to influence Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

3 This seems to be the attitude of F. E. Pierce, Currents and Eddies in the English 
Romantic Generation, New Haven, 1918, p. 20. Ibid. p. 35, “What the late eigh- 
teenth century welcomed in her [Radcliffe] and the mature nineteenth rejected, 
appear to have been chiefly her subterranean Gothic machinery and her half 
Ossianic, half Richardsonian sentimentality.” It would be more accurate perhaps 
to substitute “French” for ‘‘Ossianic.”’ 

4 Michael Sadleir, The Northanger Novels, Edinburgh Review, July, 1927, finds 
himself compelled to look for a German source for the sentimental type. “Both 
hero and heroine [of Mrs. Roche’s Clermont] are children of sorrow (this feature, 
inherited from Werter’s Leiden, persists like the Hapsburgh nose through the fami- 
ly of Gothic romance) and their mutual sympathy had its origin in a common 
melancholy.” 
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impulse toward the ‘“‘roman-personnel”: it provided the atmos- 
phere for the Gothic, turned the attention to landscape, and was 
a political and ethical doctrine. Because of it all of the women 
novelists at the turn of the century, save Hannah More and 
Clara Reeve, were in sympathy with the Revolution.’ 

The critics of the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Critical Review 
and other periodicals of the day exactly understood the anti- 
classical nature of sensibility, and a large portion of the bitterness 
with which they greeted the ‘“‘female”’ novel was due to their antag- 
onism to “feeling” and their championing of reason. They usually 
paraded under the banner of morality, but their real cause was 
literary and political conservatism. Thus they passed by the tear- 
ful sentimental hero Saint-Preux to attack Julie’s domestic ar- 
rangements. In the same spirit Mrs. Barbauld® criticized Char- 
lotte Smith’s translation of Manon Lescaut, and her Desmond. 
These cries of supposedly offended decency, supplemented by 
articles pointing out the danger to the young girl in novel reading 
did not check the rising enthusiasm for the novelistic champions 
of the heart against the head.’ 

The sentimental hero is born with a finer and more respon- 
sive organ of feeling, and because of this he is different from his 
fellows, and curiously enough, proud of it. He is an aristrocrat 
no matter what “the author of his days’”’ may be, and the sign 
of his rank is melancholy, a consequence no doubt of his having 
retained only the romanesque and emotional aspects of religion, for 


5 The political features of Mrs. Smith’s Desmond, 1792, The Banished Man, 
1794, and The Young Philosopher, 1798, have been overstressed. They are first of 
all adventure novels. They will not be described in this article, since this has been 
done by Allene Gregory, The French Revolution and the English Novel, New York, 
1915; G. Adolph Frisch, Der Revolutionire Roman in England: seine beeinflussung 
durch Rousseau, Pforzheim, 1914; Lilly Bascho, Englische Schriftstellerin in ihren 
beziehungen zur franzdsischen Revolution, Anglia, XLI, 1917, p. 185. In the last one 
reads that in Desmond the author tried to combine the technique of Richardson and 
Fielding. There is nothing of Fielding here: the model of Desmond is that gloomy 
and tearful Sidney Bidulph, 1761, that made Dr. Johnson weep—an imitation of 
Clarissa Harlowe. 

6 Preface to Old Manor House (British Novelists, 1810, vol. XXXVI). 

7 Among the advocates of sensibility was Sir Egerton Brydges. In his Imaginary 
Biography, 1834, vol. II, p. 96, he defends Desmond. “Yet this Mrs. Smith is the 
writer whose works have been deemed immoral! Immoral? by whom? By people 
who read with pleasure of fashionable intrigues, and wade with pleasure through all 
the base and stupid ordure of a circulating library! Who delight with the filthy 
amours of Tom Jones and Peregrine Pickle; who are enraptured with stories of 
ghosts and ruffians, and rapes and murders.” 
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he rejects its ascetic and positive doctrines.’ Corresponding to 
his unique character is his unique fate; he is born to love and to 
suffer, this last no doubt in the way of a counterbalance to his 
superior capability of enjoying the fatal passion which is the 
chief affair of his life. In fact, emotion and imagination have 
full sway; reason is practically non-functioning, and this puts 
a great emphasis on passivity, the quality that Henry Mac- 
kenzie, author of the Man of Feeling, ‘“‘discovered’”’ in Hamlet 
who for a while was bracketed along with the hesitant and passive 
Saint-Preux.® 

It hardly seems necessary to add here that sensibility was not 
as R. Brimley Johnson believes'® the exclusive privilege of ladies, 
yet in the English novel the sentimental heroine was given the 
most attention, naturally enough after Richardson and in con- 
sequence of the feministic viewpoint of the writers. Because in 
England women wrote most of the novels, Saint-Preux, Werther 
and René had no worthy counterparts in England until Byron. 

It is to the line of sentimental novels that began with Richard- 
son and then became more romanesque and adventure-like be- 
cause of the influence of Prevost that Charlotte Smith belongs. 
In her early poems which she dedicated to William Hayley, 
disciple of Cowper, after warning us in the preface that her 
sonnets will find readers only ‘‘among the few, who to sensibility 
of heart join simplicity of taste’’ we find that she continually 
strikes the note of melancholy."' The poetess is a “poor wearied 
pilgrim in this toiling scene” who because of her keener sensibility 
and superior talent must bear the pain of a festering thorn in her 
breast." Not even the beauty of the South Downs can “teach a 


8 The religious-sentimental convent in The Italian, vol. III, p. 118, is a curious 
late expression of this. The abbess’s religion ‘‘was neither gloomy nor bigotted: it 
was the sentiment of a grateful heart offering itself up to a Deity who delights in 
the happiness of his creatures; and she conformed to the customs of the Roman 
church without supposing a faith in all of them to be necessary to salvation.” 
Here Ellena “worships” by yielding ‘alone and unobserved... . to the melan- 
choly which she endeavored to suppress in society ..... _ 

9 See A. C. Bradley, Shakspearean Tragedy, 1922, p. 92. *‘How significant is the 
fact .... that it was only when the slowly rising sun of Romance began to flush 
the sky that the wonder, beauty, and pathos of the most marvellous of Shakes- 
peare’s creations began to be visible!” 

10 The Women Novelists, London, 1918, p. 18. 

1 Elegiac Sonnets and Other Essays, Chichester, 1784. 

12 Her admirer, Egerton Brydges, Imaginary Biography, 1834, vol. II, p. 101. 
writes, ‘Sorrow was her constant companion; and she sang with a thorn at her 
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breaking heart to throb no more.”’ Three of the sonnets are sup- 
posed to be written by Werther, “‘passion’s helpless slave” who, 
“scorning reason’s mild and sober light pursues the path that 
leads but to the Grave.” 

Certainly some of this is pose. Later the author had a better 
right to such a dark view when life actually visited her with more 
misfortunes than befell the lot of many a heroine of fiction. She 
was left motherless in early girlhood and was delivered over to the 
care of an aunt who tried to give her a fashionable education, with 
the result that she read novels and wrote verse instead of following 
a sane educational plan. At sixteen she was married to the son 
of a wealthy West Indian merchant and introduced to the ‘‘dissi- 
pation of London.” She separated from her husband after bearing 
him twelve children. Most of her married life had been a Gypsy- 
like wandering from place to place: Southgate, Lys Farm, a gloomy 
ruin of a chateau in Normandy, Woodlading and the King’s 
Bench itself, where Mr. Smith’s “affairs” brought him. It seems 
that most of the Smith family’s troubles came from the husband’s 
inability to act as executor of his grandfather’s estate. A less 
likely story. ascribes the endless commerce with chicaning lawyers 
that was Mrs. Smith’s lot to her attempting to realize claims 
founded on her relation to the Sidneys, Earls of Leicester.“ The 
fact that she continually attacked lawyers as the dishonest 
agents of her father-in-law’s trustees, who refused to contribute 
as she wished to the rearing of her family, seems to disprove this. 
There were still other tribulations: a favorite daughter made an 
unfortunate marriage with the worthless Chevalier de Faville, an 





bosom, which forced out strains of melody expressive of the most ieee sensa- 
tions, interwoven with the rich hues of an inspired fancy.” 

18 See the obituary notice, Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXVI, p. 1073, which I 
have quoted for this. Mrs. Smith was at one time a contributor to this periodical. 
At the time of her death a daughter, probably the novelist Maria Lavinia, was said 
to have been collecting her correspondence with the idea of writing her mother’s 
biography, but nothing seems to have come of this. In a footnote to one of Andrew 
Caldwell’s lettersto Bishop Percy (Nichol’s Illustrations of Lit. vol. VIII, p. 35) one 
reads that Mrs. Smith’s ‘““embarrassments arose from the wild and ruinous projects 
of her husband, and other absurdities. Upon her expressing a wish to a gentleman 
that he [her husband] could be engaged in some rational pursuit, he suggested that 
his enthusiasm might be most safely directed to Religion. “Oh,” said she, “for 
Heaven’s sake, do not put it into his head to take to Religion, for if he does, he’ll 
instantly set about building a cathedral.” J.M.” 
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emigré, and three of her sons met various ill fortunes in the army 
and navy. 

More amazing perhaps than this string of misfortunes, is Mrs. 
Smith’s willingness to touch upon her private griefs in her writings. 
That a Lady Vane should try to vindicate herself in a novel 
is curious, but for a respectable gentlewoman, and above all a 
novelist—for only the most brazen of these dared sign her name to 
her novel—to air her domestic trials was very unusual indeed, and 
is only to be accounted for by the sentimentalist’s itch for self- 
revelation, and the influence of the new feminism. Doubtless 
our author often thought of herself as a romantic heroine in 
what was then called an “interesting” situation, and this is 
seemingly corroborated by her constant recurrence to the theme of 
a badly married wife helped by a thoughtful sensible lover. We 
admire her pluck in attacking the pettifoggers, but pity her in- 
discretion in publically ridiculing her husband. While he always 
cut a ridiculous figure in a novel, she drew quite flattering pictures 
of herself as a contrast. 

Yet she did not let sentimental pathos completely veil reality; 
a strain of the matter-of-fact shows itself now and again. This was 
the side of her that took pleasure in Fanny Burney’s social satire, 
urged her to emulation, and caused her to attempt a comedy of 
the Goldsmith-Sheridan type." 

The Old Manor House (1793), while not without romantic 
elements, is the best expression of this more matter-of-fact vein. 
The heroine is an orphan—a genuine orphan who neither turns 
out to be of noble extraction nor an heiress, the dour old Mrs. 
Rayland is almost worthy of Jane Austen, and there is more than 
a hint of real English flavor in the setting. In other novels when 
the official robes of the high priestess of sensibility slip away, she 


1 Marchmont, 1796, deals principally with the difficulties a young man of 
family encounters in making his way owing to the thoughless extravagance of a 
father. The Banished Man, 1794, is partly founded upon her daughter’s affair with 
Faville, in the novel, D’Alonville. The author pictures herself here as Mrs. Denzil. 
In Emmeline her husband is the extravagant Mr. Stafford, and she the long- 
suffering benevolent wife. 

% What is She?, 1799. In this the author satirizes the Minerva Press, the 
Schauerroman, and sham sensibility. As an example of the last she has Sir Caustic 
Oldstyle say, ‘‘There again, her feelings—her sensibility—what! I suppose she 
sighs over the distresses of a novel—wipes her eyes while a ghost in an opera comes 
out of his tomb to accompany the orchestra; but is shocked too much at real misery 
to suffer its approach.” 
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strikes chords quite out of harmony with the usual strain. For ex- 
ample, Geraldine is made to say of Lovelace: “that character 
does not exist now; there is no modern man of fashion who would 
take a hundredth part of the trouble that Richardson makes 
Lovelace take, to obtain Helen herself, if she were to return to 
earth.’"© Or Ethelinde refuses to marry her faithful but poverty- 
stricken lover because such a union would only bring ‘‘poor 
brats into the world.” 

Akin to this realism is the satire modelled after that in Evelina 
and Cecilia; yet she manages to keep this element subordinate. 
Social satire of a kind is one of the natural developments of sensi- 
bility, since it is founded on the idea of contrast in capabilities 
of ‘feeling’: callous heart and cold reason clash with the high- 
strung susceptibility of the aristocrats of emotion. Thus Anna 
Howe’s lampooning of Solmes and the Harlowes may be con- 
sidered a precedent for Burney’s Brangtons, the immediate 
model for Mrs. Smith’s nouveau riche Ludfords,'’ the Woodfords,'® 
the Misses Crofts'® and the like. But the lawyers, insists our 
author, come from real life.2° Fanny Burney’s novels themselves 
are not free from sentimentality, as is clear from characters like 
Macartney and Belfield, and situations like that of Cecilia’s 
losing her way in London. 

While satire allies the Smith novel with neo-classical tendencies, 
the exotic and poetic landscapes are romantic, and here we find 
our author an innovator, for while Frances Brooke (1745-1789)?! 
introduced American scenery and Rousseauian countrysides, and 
Walpole, Clara Reeve and Sophia Lee” tenebrous castles, grottos 
and subterranean passages with other romantic accessories, she 
was the first in England to give an appreciable attention to 
romantic landscape description. 


16 Desmond, vol. II, p. 214. This novel contains her most notable political 
caricatures: the lordling Newminister who idolizes his hound Bichey, the stingy 
hypocritical bishop, and the bragging General Wallingford. 

1 Ethelinde. 

18 Old Manor House. 

19 Emmeline. 

20 Yet she knew the lawyers in Cecilia. 

*t Translator of Mme. Riccoboni’s Lady Catesby’s Letters, 1760, and author of 
Julia Mandeville, 1763; Emily Montague; The History of Miss West; The Excursion; 
and Charles Mandeville. 

2 Miss Lee’s Recess with its Gothic ruin, the Abbey Saint-Vincent, hermit’s 
grotto, underground passages and graveyard—a synthesis of romantic properties— 
an imitation of Cleveland, influenced both Mrs. Smith and Ann Radcliffe. 
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She was acquainted with the descriptions of Gessner, Rousseau, 
Marmontel, Florian and Mme. de Genlis,” and like the first of 
these was fond of the pastoral, the exotic, the sublime; like the 
last she fostered a taste for the tenebrous as well. Her char- 
acters feel a strange sympathy with the chill and hollow night 
wind as it groans in the leafless trees, the cemeteries and the 
corridors of deserted chateaux, or when it whips the waves to 
fury and piles high lightning-illumined clouds. ‘‘Such was the 
gloomy temper of my soul, that I was pleased only with horrors,” 
declares Mrs. Vyvian, who haunted the catacombs of an ancient 
convent.* In an old chapel on the Isle of Skye “the ground sounded 
hollow beneath their feet, and a mournful echo ran around the 
damp walls. The moon, darting for a moment through the ruined 
stone-work of the dismantled window showed them a broken 
table that had once been an altar, on which some pieces of Gothic 
ornaments of the chapel were scattered... .. 25 There is an air 
of terror, gloom and sublimity thrown over her old castles, tomb- 
stones of the past and symbols of feudal oppression which she 
preferably locates in Spain, France or Italy. She attempted the 
sublime and beautiful in her mountain scenery of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, and landscapes of Italy, Languedoc, America and 
the Hebrides. In Desmond and Celestina we see the France of 
Rousseau; there are happy peasants dancing beneath a smiling 
sky and surrounded by romantic scenery. The play of color and 
shade on a mountain side is noted, and even the names of the 
exotic flora indicated. ‘“‘The landscapes of Mrs. Radcliffe are far 
from equal in accuracy and truth to those of her contemporary 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith, whose sketches are so very graphical, 
that an artist would find little difficulty in painting from them,” 
wrote Walter Scott.2* Yet she is not always accurate, for she 
moved the Louisiana of Manon Lescaut north to the St. Lawrence,?’ 
but if she went slightly amiss in her exotic scenery, she made up 
for it in her English landscapes, which are as accurate as they are 
poetic. 


% The landscapesin A déleet Théodore and the settingsof D’Arnaud’s théétre noir 
were especially influential. 

* Montalbert, vol. II, p.74. 

% Celestina, vol. III, p. 50. 

% Lives of the Novelists, ed., 1826, vol. I, p. 228. 

2 Old Manor House, vol. II, p. 150. The spring is described as coming with 
miraculous rapidity, savannahs are filled with cattle, and tropical vegetation 
abounds. 
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Charlotte Smith wrote three successful novels before Ann 
Radcliffe fixed the public eye with her first long narrative in 1791. 
The translation of Manon Lescaut, which was followed by a 
collection of tales from the Causes Célébres®® (this last is clear 
evidence of the decline in which the literature of sentiment was 
beginning to sink in consequence of its inevitable search for still 
stronger stimuli), preceded her first original narrative, Emmeline, 
or the Orphan of the Castile (1788). There is a distant resemblance 
here to Cecilia, but the tone and conception is different, since the 
chief purpose is to follow the pathetic trials of a sensible heroine 
delivered over to the persecution of an insistent and impetuous 
lover, and heir to the calamities incident to an unprotected 
existence in an unfeeling and adventurous world. For example, the 
apology for Adelina, the victim of “unrestrained sensibility” 
and mother of an illegitimate child, so distasteful to the reviewer,*° 
is certainly not in the Burney vein. Emmeline is notable for two 
things: the innovation of the romantic description of the Isle 
of Wight, and the fact that its method and plan is that employed 
in the later novels of Mrs. Smith and the most successful ones of 
Ann Radcliffe. 

The second novel, Ethelinde,® like its predecessor, utilized the 
Dean of Killerine.* The question put there, ‘‘What response 
should be made to the love of a virtuous and sensible man who 
had married the wrong woman”’ is asked here twice. Lady Newen- 
den hates Westmoreland scenery, the ruinous condition of her 
husband’s country seat, Grasmere Abbey,—a great cold place 
that struck her as damp as a family vault—and languishes for 
London and Bath. What more could be said to confirm us in the 


% She called this The Romance of Real Life, 1787, and selected from Guyon de 
Piteval and Richter tales that “‘might lead us to form awful ideas of the force and 
danger of the human passions.” 

® This lover is more like Linch in the Dean of Killerine than like Floyer of 
Cecilia. 

8 Analytical Review, July, 1788, p. 327. The writer bewails the influence of such 
a novel on young women, disapproves especially of Adeline and child, but praises 
the romantic landscapes. 

31 Of course, the old castle, that necessary article, is found here. 

3 Ethelinde, or the Recluse of the Lake, 1789. It ran several editions, was trans- 
lated into French, and drew favorable comment from the press: e.g. Analytical 
Review, Dec., 1789, p. 484. 

% Fanny Burney was fond of this novel. See Early Diary, vol. I, p. 4. The sit- 
uation of Monckton and wife (Cecilia), not unlike this in Ethelinde, is one among 
several that Burney took from Prevost. 
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certainty of her depravity? We are not surprised when she ab- 
sconds with the licentious lord who had formerly been so trouble- 
some to Ethelinde. To repay Newenden’s benevolence to her wild 
brother and her weak father, Ethelinde cares for his children. Her 
lover, the poor recluse of the lake, gone to India to make his 
fortune, is reported dead. Should Ethelinde marry Newenden who 
is now a widower? She works herself into a passion trying to make 
a decision; amid the terrible accompaniment of thunder she 
imagines her father’s ghost visits her with a consoling message. 
Her lover does return, and with him a rich uncle like Warner in 
Sidney Bidulph, and the poor Newenden is forced to add the 
virtue of renunciation to his already lengthy list.“ 

There is more romantic landscape than in Emmeline. Meta- 
stasio is quoted in the description of the lake® which is quite 
as noteworthy as that of the sea off Dorset,® the castle in the storm, 
and the family graveyard with its cypress, mouldering walls and 
wind “murmuring hollow among the ruinous buildings.’””’ The 
atmospheric preparation for the appearance of the ghost is 
exactly like that which became famous as ‘“‘Radcliffian’ and which 
really is as old as Cleveland, if not older, and illustrates the usual 
combining of states of high sentimental tension with the melo- 
dramatic terror of ghosts. Consequently the novel of terror is 
also a novel of sensibility as written by the female novelists of this 
period.*” 

Celestina,** the last of the Smith novels that need be described 


* Victorine, rescued from a convent in Spain where evil priests had caused her 
to be sent, turns out to be the rich uncle’s natural daughter. She is a forestudy of 
Celestina. 

% Qui se spiega la notte il fosco velo 

Nel mare emulo al cielo, etc., etc. 

% Ethelinde, vol. V, p. 38. 

% Edith Birkhead, Sentiment and Sensibility in the Eighteenth-Century Novel, 
(Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng. Assn.) Oxford, vol. XI, p. 92 ff. seems 
to make the mistake of regarding the tale of terror as distinctly different from the 
pathetic sentimental narrative. Nevertheless the article cited here is the best 
account of the English sentimental novel to date. The author appears to think 
that Prevost’s best novel Manon Lescaut should have had the most imitators, and 
consequently underestimates Prevost’s influence, since it was Cleveland and the 
Dean of Killerine that were imitated the most often. She has little to say about 
Charlotte Smith. 

38 Celestina, a Novel, 1791, A second edition was issued the same year. Mme. de 
Rome translated it in 1795 as Celestina, ou la Victime des Préjugés. The Décade 
Philosophique in an article that put the novel over history and Richardson and 
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here, since it is the last to appear before Ann Radcliffe’s first 
success, The Romance of the Forest, is still more romantic than its 
predecessors. One part consists of a description of the Pyrenees, 
quite in the spirit of the Rocks of Meillerie, a graphic picture of 
the old castle of Rochemorte, and the Gothic story that explains 
the origin of the heroine. 

The love-sick Willoughby, .medicining his sick soul with the 
sublimities of the Pyrenees, happens on the castle of Rochemorte, 
late the seat of a proud, ferocious and superstitious old baron who 
had cast his own son into the Bastille. Willoughby meets this son, 
lately liberated. He is a typical hero of sensibility: 


.... his face, pale, sallow, and emaciated as it was, was marked with 
such a peculiar expression, that all the adventures of his life seemed to be 
written there. When he spoke, his dark eyes were full of fire and vivacity, 
yet at times they were wild; and at others, heavy and glazed—his brows 
were a little contracted, and hollowness about his temples and cheeks, 
and the strong muscles of his whole face, seemed to bear the harsh im- 
pressions of the hand of adversity. 


This is De Bellegarde, who had run away from Rochemorte to 
the wars. Hearing that his sister is persecuted by a priest, a 
favorite of the baron, De Bellegarde returns secretly with an 
English friend Ormond. They manage to talk with the sister, 
Genevieve, who is accompanied by her friend Jacqueline. All four 
are mutually smitten with love, are secretly married, and to avoid 
the suspicious priests and populace, live in a ruined wing ci the 
castle. A monk betrays them, and the furious baron puts his son 
in prison, Jacqueline in a convent, and takes Genevieve’s baby 
from her. The evil priest now gains complete control, marries his 
sister to the old baron, and turns Rochemorte into a licentious 
palace. Finally De Bellegarde is released to fight in America, 
where he finds the dying Ormond. When the baron dies, De 
Bellegarde returns, hoping to take his wife from the convent. 
Celestina is Genevieve’s child: she had been taken froma convent 
by the charitable Mrs. Willoughby. 

This tale of cruelty and priestly lust with its setting in the 
Romance lands was exactly to the taste of the “tender-hearted” 
readers of the time. The other part of the story is nearly as roman- 
tic. Willoughby is prevented from marrying Celestina by the 





Fielding over the French novelists, Celestina was praised highly. Cited by J. Merl- 
ant, Le Roman Personnel, Paris, 1905, p. 88. 
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scheming Lady Castlenorth, who tells him such a union would be 
incest. He wanders disconsolately through France and Spain, while 
Celestina follows friends to the romantic Isle of Skye, where 
“images of horror, the wild and dreary scenes’’ are agreeable to 
her soul. A Des Grieux-like lover follows her even here, but is 
forced to be satisfied with Celestina’s cousin when Willoughby 
returns, having proven Lady Castlenorth a liar. 

Celestina is typical of the sentimental adventure novel of the 
time, and in point of influence is perhaps the most important of 
Mrs. Smith’s tales. The Romance of the Forest would never have 
taken the form it did had not Celestina been written. The greater 
part of Mrs. Smith’s work was written after this novel, but no 
entirely new elements were added, and often she fell below her 
standard of achievment.*® Here we must content ourselves with 
mentioning Montalbert (1795) which shows that borrowing can 
work two ways since it took from Udolpho and gave to The Italian. 
The heroine is the illegitimate fruit of a sensible love affair, and 
a cruel grandfather is given all the blame; she has as mother-in-law 
the heartless Italian zealot Mme. Belcastro.*® There are two ghost- 
haunted ruins, and these with the melodrama of the Messina 
earthquake and a midnight escape through subterranean vaults, 
indicate a shift to more sensational material, yet Walsingham, 
the wandering victim of a malign fate, a development of Sir 
Edward Newenden (Ethelinde), Montague Thorold (Celestina) 
and Du Pont (Udolpho) proves that sentimental themes are not 
neglected. After saving Rosalie and falling in love with her, it 
costs him a mighty struggle to give her up to her husband. Yet 
he does this and sends the following verse to Rosalie: 


Mon coeur n’a plus rien sur la terre, 

Je ne peux plus aimer, je ne peux mourir, 
Pure et sainte amitié, doux chaine de la vie, 
Je t’immolai l’amour; mais qu’il m’en coute. 


39 A list of her later work follows: Desmond, 1792; Darcy, 1796 (or earlier); 
Old Manor House, 1793; Wanderings of Warwick, 1794; Banished Man, 1794; 
Montalbert, 1795; Marchmont, 1796; Young Philosopher, 1798; Letters of a Solitary 
Wanderer, 1798-1801 (a series of tales like Sophia and Harriet Lee’s Canterbury 
Tales, 1797-1801). Someof the titles are: Palsgrave Abbey, Corisandede Beauvilliers, 
The Caledonian Bandit. There were nine editions of hersonnets by1800; the Romance 
of Real Life was reprinted at Aberdeen in 1847. What is She? is of 1799, and Beachy 
Head and Other Poems was published 1807. She also wrote occasional pieces, juven- 
ile works like her Rural Walks in Dialogues, and translated Kotzebue’s Zaida. 

The model for Vivaldi’s mother in the Jtalian. 
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Rends du moins le repos a mon Ame flétrie: 
Je remplis mon destin, je suis né pour souffrir, 
Mon coeur n’a plus rien sur la terre. 


These lines make it clear that sensibility is largely egoism parading 
behind a mask of melancholy gravity. 


A certain restraint that usually stopped her short of sheer melo- 
drama, a style in its happiest moments clear, rapid and readable, 
although sometimes too poetic or slightly affected, and a facility in 
construction raises Charlotte Smith much above the averagenovelist 
of her day. Her greatest innovation was description, since Sophia 
Lee, Clara Reeve and other English imitators of Prevost and 
D’Arnaud had already introduced French sensibility. With Mrs. 
Smith the pictorial, whether macabre, exotic or pastoral, became 
an important element in the novel. Her influence was immediate,“ 
and is most noteworthy in the work of Ann Radcliffe. 

This writer could have obtained neither her romantic landscape 
nor the pattern of a long sentimental adventure novel from 
Otranto. Consequently it is necessary to look elsewhere, to the 
Recess of her Bath schoolmistress,“ and to Charlotte Smith, 
for her models. In these one meets the same general conception 
and plan, the same treatment of the supernatural, and often the 
same situations, themes and characters. The sensibility of the 
Radcliffian heroine is manifested by the intensity of her passion, 
by the love of nature and retirement, and by her almost patho- 
logical craving for experiencing fear. The emphasizing of the 
last element and the building of an elaborate technique for it, 
is the chief difference between Mrs. Radcliffe and her predecessors. 
She borrowed ideas and situations from Mrs. Smith, but the 
chief indebtedness is on the score of description. While Gilpin’s 
essays gave encouragement, and Mrs. Piozzi and Swinburne were 
levied upon, the precedent for introducing such material in the 
novel was given by Mrs. Smith, whose Celestina, praised highly 
for its descriptions of Languedoc and Gascony, was published 
just before“ the Romance of the Forest, the first Radcliffian work 
to make much of landscape description and to be of the usual 
three-volume length. 

41 Helen Maria Williams and Mary Robinson were among her imitators. 

“ She probably attended Sophia Lee’s school at Bath. See Jerome Murch, 


Mrs. Barbauld and her Contemporaries, London, 1877, p. 136. The Recess, 1783-6, 
and D’Arnaud’s Comminge both influenced Radcliffe. 
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In fact, this novel is full of reminiscences of Emmeline, Ethelinde 
and Celestina, and attention later given to the machinery of the 
pseudo-supernatural is paid here to states of “extreme suscepti- 
bility.”’ The unrequited lover Louis La Motte is another Montague 
Thorold,“ Switzerland plays the same réle as the Isle of Skye in 
Celestina, while the primary situation is not unlike Emmeline. 

Furthermore, borrowings in the later novels indicate Rad- 
cliffe’s habitual recourse to the narratives of her rival. Montoni’s 
marriage with Emily’s aunt is not unlike Roker’s marriage of 
Leonard, the ghosts of Bangy castle prove to be the smugglers of 
the Old Manor House, while the recovery of Ludovico reminds one 
of the banditti scene in Desmond. Schedoni of the Jtalian is 
undoubtedly Lewis’ Monk, but is also like D’Aucheterre of 
Celestina, one of the descendants of the evil priest in Cleveland. 

My purpose in balancing Ann Radcliffe’s account book is not 
the rehabilitation of Charlotte Smith, for her works are dead, 
and justly so. Rather it is an attempt to describe the sentimental 
adventure narrative as it was before the German Schauerroman 
made itself felt in England and converted a novel already open to 
satire into one richly deserving Jane Austen’s ridicule. 

James R. Foster 

Syracuse University. 


Celestina must have appeared early in 1791 since it was reviewed inthe August 
Analytical Review the same year. The Romance of the Forest must have been later, 
for it was first mentioned in the April Critical Review of the following year (vol. IV, 
p. 458). That Mrs. Radcliffe was almost unknown in 1792 is indicated by the 
footnote to this article: the writer thinks the novel is by “a certain Miss or Mrs. 
Ratcliff.” 

“ Thorold is the servile lover in Celestina. 

“ Roker is the vile lawyer in the Old Manor House. Bangy is the Villeroi 
chateau in Udolpho. 





XXV 
THE STAGE ADVENTURES OF SOME GOTHIC NOVELS 


HE characteristic drama of the first years of the nineteenth 

century was, as everyone knows, absurdly romantic and senti- 
mental. Incited by the extravagant Kotzebue and charmed into 
emulation by the new mélodrame from France, the first speci- 
men of which reached England in 1802, the English playwrights 
supplied the stage with a variety of plots involving robber barons, 
victims of the Inquisition, captive maidens and sentimental vil- 
lains. Frequently they seasoned these delicacies with super- 
natural horrors and garnished them with vaulted halls, sepulchral 
chambers, and dungeons. 

Much in this episode of dramatic history can be designated by 
the word “Gothic’’, and when one bears in mind that by 1800 the 
Gothic novels were in high favor with the reading public, it will be 
seen that native as well as foreign influences may have operated to 
produce it. Furthermore, many of these Gothic novels had reached 
the stage. But an examination of these dramatized versions dis- 
closes the curious fact that their authors seem to have taken pains 
to minimize the horrors of their originals rather than to utilize 
them for dramatic effect. Nor were they content even with this. 
They frequently perverted the terrors into comedy, by the way 
of concession to a public which was not yet willing to suffer a ro- 
manticized theater. An account of these adaptations, and of cer- 
tain other plays in the same manner, makes an addition to the story 
of the Gothic novel and provides a commentary on literary and 
dramatic taste in the years just previous to the romantic revival. 

The first dramatization of a “tale of terror” was an adaptation of 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, entitled The Count of Narbonne, which 
appeared in 1781 (C. G. Nov. 17). The author was Robert Jephson. 
The project flattered Walpole; had not Bishop Warburton said 
the plan of the Castle was regularly a drama? He wrote to Jeph- 
son: 

You, Sir, have realized his idea (i.e., Warburton’s)..... One cannot 
be quite ashamed of one’s follies, if genius condescends to adopt and put 
them to sensible use (Jan. 27, 1780). 


Both author and adaptor, however, were aware that they were 
dealing with dangerous material. The horrors must be eliminated 
or the audience would mutiny. So Jephson pruned with vigor and 
Walpole complimented him on having made a coherent story “‘with- 
out the marvellous, though so much depended on that part.” No 
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vestige remained of the famous sword, the mysterious vizored 
knight, the gigantic leg, the plumed helmet, the picture that walks 
from its frame, or the skeleton wrapped in a hermit’s cowl. The 
climax of the story when the castle is rent by a thunderclap and 
the form of Alfonso “dilated to an immense magnitude” appears 
in the center of the ruins, was not hinted in the play. Even the 
rolls of thunder and the groans were much reduced. 

One speech, obviously betraying Shakespearean influence, 
serves to indicate the limits of Jephson’s Gothicism: 


Countess And are not prodigies then mighty reasons? 
The owl mistakes his season, in broad day 
Screaming his hideous omens; spectres glide, 
Gibbering and pointing as we pass along; 
While the deep earth’s unorganized caves 
Send forth wild sounds and clamours terrible; 
These towers shake round us, though the untroubled air 
Stagnates to lethargy:—our children perish, 
And new disasters blacken every hour. 
Blood shed unrighteously, blood unappeas’d, 
Though we are guiltless, cries, I fear, for vengeance. 


The effect of these alterations was to reduce the play to a ro- 
mantic tragedy about a wicked Count who tries to put away his 
wife that he may marry his dead son’s fiancée, and of the sufferings 
of his daughter who loves a mysterious stranger, later discovered 
to be the rightful possessor of the Count’s estate. In its final form 
there is surely nothing that could have disturbed a common-sense 
audience. But Walpole was still uneasy and provided for the open- 
ing night a propitiatory epilogue in which the rude strength of the 
Gothic age is commended: 


That author well deserves our warmest praise... . 
Who, ’midst the placid murmurings of Ton 
Rolls the rough tide of Gothick force along; 
And when true worth seems withering at the root, 
Turns the rich soil whence towering virtues shoot. 


This precaution, however, was scarcely needed, for, as Walpole 
wrote Jephson after the first performance: 


There was not the slightest symptom of disapprobation to any part, 
and the plaudit was great and long when given out again for Monday..... 
The prologue was exceedingly liked and for effect, no play ever produced 
more tears. 
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The Count of Narbonne continued popular in the repertory and 
was acted as late as 1807.) 

The next dramatic excursion into Gothic territory was made, 
curiously enough, by Harlequin. During a considerable part of 
the eighteenth century the pantomime had furnished a debased 
kind of entertainment to a large section of the theater public. Even 
great managers like Fielding, Garrick, and Sheridan found it 
necessary to make certain concessions to this universally popular 
amusement. The pantomimists, to the annoyance of their com- 
petitors, were constantly on the look-out for novelties; consequently 
their productions are useful as indications of contemporary taste 
in many matters. One is not surprised to learn, therefore, that 
Gothicism was assisted onto the stage by Miles Peter Andrews’ 
pantomime, the Enchanted Castle (1785). The preface to the edition 
of 1786 is instructive in its implications: 


The Novelty attempted to be dramatized To-night, takes its Rise 
from the Writings of Miss Aikin, and the Hon. Horace Walpole. The 
Castle of Otranto, and the fragment of Sir Bertrand, form the Basis of 
an Endeavour to bring upon the Stage somewhat of the Effects which 
may be produced by Midnight Horror, or Agency supernatural.? What 
may be the Result of this Experiment, To-night must determine, for 
hitherto the Experiment has not been made. 

The Ghost of Hamlet and the Witches of Macbeth do not militate 
against the Assertion. Their Appearance, though out of Nature, was 
simple and not combined. The Clank of Chains, the Whistling of hollow 
Winds, the Clapping of Doors, Gigantic Forms, and visionary Gleams of 
Light, attended not their Effects upon the Stage. The firm Mind certainly 
may laugh at all this; but if ever, on a late Winter Evening, at a well-told 
Story of an Apparition, the Company have found themselves unusually 
attentive, and sometimes unwittingiy looked back;—if they have felt no 
Wish to part ;—if imperceptibly they have sat more closely together, and 
heard the Summons to Rest and Separation, the retiring to a lone Chamber 


1 James Boaden, himself an adaptor of Gothic tales, commented significantly 
in later years on Jephson’s tragedy. One needs to remember the drama of the 
romantic years between. ‘The supernatural was rather hinted than shown: the 
author seemed conscious that the stage, at all events, was cold to the wonders of 
the Gothic muse; that the scenic castle could no longer be haunted by the midnight 
spectre, nor be overclouded by a mysterious and avenging fatality.” Life of 
Kemble (1825), I, 277. 

2 Sir Bertrand is not included in the Works of Anne Letitia Barbauld, edited by 
Miss Lucy Aiken in 1825, but Walpole thought it was hers and so, evidently, did 
Andrews. This bit of evidence may be added to arguments adduced by Birkhead, 
Tale of Terror, pp. 28-29. 
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with Reluctance, not to say Disquietude;—if all this has happen’d, then 
are we right in thinking there is somewhat of Enthusiasm or Superstition 
in these Matters, which Reason smiles at, but cannot prevail over. 


Exactly what the terrors of the Enchanted Castle were is difficult 
to say, since only the libretto remains. The story concerns a nec- 
romancer who keeps a virgin (Columbine) in a trance to get her 
into his power. The benevolent Genius of the Wood effects her 
release by his magic sword and restores her to her lover (Harle- 
quin). The cast calls for “sprites, phantoms, and giants” who are, 
one supposes, the terrors promised by the author. To judge from 
the scanty text, the amusing matter mixed in “to counteract the 
Gloom”’ predominated in the production.® 

Andrew MacDonald ventured to introduce into his Vimonda 
(Haymarket, Sept. 5, 1787) a few Gothic embellishments. No more 
pathetic piece ever reached the stage. It recounts the woes of Vi- 
monda, whose father has supposedly been murdered. One presently 
discovers that the man who attempted the deed was a kinsman who 
seeks marriage with her and is trying to throw his guilt on the man 
she loves. The spirit of her father, which has been seen haunting 
the vicinity of the action, suddenly comes to life—for it is no ghost 
at all but the man himself. An unnecessary last act riots in poison- 
ings, confessions, reversals, and reconciliations. The first scene 
of the play takes place near a tomb and a “Tower, decorated with 


3 One specimen of this ‘amusing matter’ I cannot refrain from quoting. Scene 
ten is the “far distant town” of Boston. 
AMERICAN BALLAD 
Boston is a Yankee town, so is Philadelphia, 
You shall have a sugar-dram, and I’ll have one myselfy. 
Yankee doodle, doodle doo, yankee doodle dandy. 
High doodle, doodle doo, yankee doodle dandy. 


Our Jemima’s lost her mare, and knows not where to find her; 
She’ll come trotting by, I’ll swear, and bring her tail behind her. 
Yankee doodle, etc. 


Jenny Locket lost her pocket, Lukey Sweetlips found it. 
Devil a thing was in the pocket, but the border round it. 
Yankee doodle, etc. 


First I Bought a porridge pot, then I bought a ladle, 
Then my wife was brought to bed, and now I work the cradle. 


Boston is a silly town, and if I’d my desire, 
First I’d knock the Rulers down, and then I'd kick the Crier. 
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Arms and Sepulchral Figures”, where the ghost resides. At various 
times he escapes from his habitation and frightens the household. 
The audience is never permitted to see him, though a bell is tolled 
at intervals through the play to indicate that he is prowling about 
back-stage. The feebleness of MacDonald’s Gothicism saved his 

‘play from disaster but not from contemptuous critisism. He had 
claimed for it originality of plot “raised by Fancy’s power, in some 
silent solitary hour’. The notice in the Monthly Review (1788, 
p. 75) squinting at the ghost and other extravagancies, concludes 
with firmness: 


We allow the Author the merit of invention; but it must be the merit 
of inventing improbabilities. He shocks belief, and appears to have en- 
tirely neglected that rule for dramatic composition, 

Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris. 


James Cobb seems to have been the first to surmise that if an 
audience would not show a proper alarm at stage ghosts and horrors, 
they might be induced to laugh at them. His discovery, as later in- 
stances will prove, influenced considerably the course of Gothicism 
on the stage. The denouement of his opera, the Haunted Tower (D. 
L. Nov. 24, 1789), is accomplished by means of burlesque terrors. 
The Baron of Oakland has usurped the estate of Lord William; he 
also schemes to marry his son to the lady whom the rightful baron 
loves. Sir William arrives in disguise, resolved to oust the villain. 
A rumour has been spread that the Old Baron’s ghost haunts the 
castle tower. The usurper, who is a great coward, credits this rumour 
and is thrown into a fright by strange voices, which echo his words 
when he is in the haunted tower. After he has been sufficiently 
wrought upon to make him an easy prey to deception, the supposed 
ghost is introduced. 


A trumpet is heard at a distance. Lord William throws open the doors 
and walks with great solemnity in his father’s armour. The trumpet is 
heard until he is quite off.‘ 


Of course the audience knows this is merely a masquerade but the 
villain is properly frightened and yields without a show of de- 
fiance. All ends with a merry Finale and Sestetto of the principals. 
The public rewarded Cobb for his shrewdness in anticipating their 


* Genest believes Mrs. Cowley alludes spitefully to the success of this scene in 
the preface to the Town before You: “In a popular piece a great actor, holding a 
sword in his left hand, and making awkward passes with it, charms the audience, 
and brings down such applause as the bewitching dialogue of Farquhar pants for 
in vain,” 
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preferences by demanding in two seasons more than eighty per- 
formances of the opera. 

Mrs. Ann Radcliffe’s second novel, A Sicilian Romance, made her 
a person of importance in the literary world. One is not surprised, 
therefore, to find the Sicilian Romance as well as her previous novel, 
A Romance of the Forest, transferred to the stage in the same season, 
the one on May 28, 1794 (C. G.), the other, under the title Fontain- 
ville Forest, on March 25 (C. G.). 

James Boaden, in adapting the Romance of the Forest for the stage, 
discarded the romantic story of Adeline and Theodore which Mrs. 
Radcliffe had adorned with all the sentimental beauties at her com- 
mand, and rejected all but a very few of the terrors. Adeline 
is permitted to discover the mouldering MS penned by her 
father before his awful death in the abbey; the thunder-machine 
roars in Act IV, and “through the distant windows one of the Tur- 
rets is seen to fall, struck by Lightning’. Boaden, encouraged no 
doubt by the increased interest in Gothic horrors, had the temerity, 
also, to introduce into Act III—very timidly to be sure—the ghost 
of the murdered Marquis. 

The stage-treatment of this diffident and unassuming ghost 
illumines the state of public taste which was responsible for the curi- 
ously perverted stage-versions of the terrors already mentioned and 
for others yet to be discussed. In the first place, although Boaden 
devoted forty lines to the scene in which the apparition appeared, 
the management cut the scene to a scant fifteen lines. The phantom 
is first heard within the wings. The stage-direction orders it, at 
its entrance, to be “faintly visible and vanish soon into a dark part 
of the chamber’’. The speech allowed the ghost consists of only 
six words. It is clear that author and producers were by no means 
certain that their ghost, even thus apologetically offered, would be 
tolerated. The Epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Pope, who as Adeline had 
conversed with the shy spirit, thus comments on the venture: 


Before this awful crisis of our play, 
Our vent’rous bard has often heard me say— 
Think you our friends one modern ghost will see, 
Unless, indeed of Hamlet’s pedigree: 
Know you not, Shakespeare’s petrifying power 
Commands alone the horror-giving hour? 
The author, she says, justifies his spectre by the precedent of 


Shakespeare and declares he will die before he will “‘give up the 
ghost”. Kemble, Harris, and Boaden had conferred anxiously over 
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this doubtful scene, on which, they agreed, the fate of the play 
depended. Kemble recommended a new costume, less cumbersome 
than the traditional armor worn by Hamlet the King, and Follett 
was selected for the part. But he, as it happened, though possess- 
ing the desired presence, was dear to the audience for his skill at 
eating carrots in the pantomime. Were he to speak the line,‘‘Per- 
ish Here!” the play would certainly not survive the first night. So 
Follett was instructed to mime the part while Thompson spoke the 
words in the wings. An additional precaution was provided by a 
gauze curtain stretched before the scene. 

When the great moment arrived, the care of the sponsors of the 
play was rewarded. Kemble says: 


The whisper of the house as he [Follet] was about to enter, the breathless 
silence while he floated along like a shadow, proved to me that I had 
achieved the great desideratum.® 


After the curtain fell, the applause was renewed again and again. 
Yet Kemble saw fit to revive the play only once (Jan. 8, 1796) and 
this time in a considerably shortened form. Genest’s comment 
probably reflects the opinion of those in the audience who did not 
applaud the ghost: ‘The last scene of the third act is rendered 
contemptible by the introduction of a Phantom.” 

* Henry Siddons, who prepared the stage version of A Sicilian 
Romance, did not share Boaden’s fondness for experiments in the 
horrific. He preferred to resort to Cobb’s expedient of making his 
terrors grotesque—a proved means of insuring success. A short 
synopsis of the play will provide the necessary context. Ferrand, 
Marquis of Otranto, has put away his first wife and is laboring 
with his conscience for courage to kill her that he may marry the 
beautiful Alinda who is already in his power.® With the aid of her 
lover she escapes and takes refuge in a monastery where the prior 
promises to shelter her from the villainy of Ferrand. He gains 
admittance, however, in the disguise of a friar. As he is about to 
carry off his victim, he is confronted by what appears to him at 


5 Boaden, Life of Kemble (1825), II, 119. 

* The alterations from the novel are of necessity many. Mrs. Radcliffe plagues 
her heroine with the attentions of a wicked Duke. Siddons eliminates him and 
makes Ferrand assume the double réle of the Marquis Mazzini who has repudiated 
and imprisoned his wife, and of the Duke whose suit he encourages. As usual in 
her novels, the characters are constantly on the move, and the number of crumbling 
monasteries which they inhabit in the course of the romance is astounding. The 
drama is confined to the precincts of the castle and the monastery. 
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first to be an apparition, but is in reality a badly scared servant 
to whom Gothic burial chambers are far from congenial. Previous 
to the entrance of Ferrand, the fright of Martin the servant at 
finding himself in so terrible a place has afforded amusement 
to the audience: 


Odds fiesh! of all the frights I ever experienced, nothing was ever so 
bad as this—od—od—od! how my teeth chatter! Every whisper of 
wind.and every crack of this damn’d rotten old mansion, makes me feel 
as if I had an icicle in my belly—I’m afraid to look around for fear of 
saluting a tall skeleton; and my great-grandfather’s ghost in his jack boots 
seems bobbing among the pillars and grinning every moment..... 
’Sdeath! what do I see in yonder aisle—a light! a Figure all snow! Oh, 
dear, as pale as death! Oh, Lord! its eyes are like two large steeples! 
Good Saint James. (He kneels to pray in an agony of fear.) 


The ghost he thinks he sees is only the piteous Alinda pursued 
hither by the villain. Ferrand, in turn, is frightened and diverted 
from his evil scheme by the ghastly appearance of Martin, who 
rises ‘‘pale and in white” from behind a tomb.’ 

The sub-title of Siddons’ opera reads: The Apparition of the 
Cliffs. The phantom here alluded to is supposed to walk on the 
rocks at one in the morning. Gerbin, the Porter, wearing a suit 
of armor “‘put on in a ludicrous manner” staggers on half intoxi- 
cated in the fourth scene of Act I to prove his indifference to this 
ghostly visitation. He is delivering a mock-invocation to the 
“Spirit of this dread abyss” when Count Ferrand “muffled in a 
red cloak, with a dark lanthorn in one hand... . stalks along the 
back part of the rock, unlocks and enters the tower (in which a 
blue light is burning).”’ Gerbin is frightened into a fit and runs 
off calling frantically for his cronies. This comic interlude is 
derived from one of the horror-laden episodes in the novel.® 

A third Gothic drama inspired by Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances is 
Miles Peter Andrews’ opera, the Mysteries of the Castle (C. G. 


7 Mrs. Radcliffe by events in her twelfth chapter provides opportunity for this 
scene of mingled terror and buffoonery, but Siddons is alone responsible for it. 

8 In the novel the servants of the Marquis have been aroused by the apparition 
in the south pavilion of the castle. Their master finally goes thither with them to 
prove that they are vainly superstitious. The novelist makes no attempt to miti- 
gate the suspense she has created, and the reader is left quite in the dark until 
the denouement reveals the story of the incarceration of the Marquise. Mrs. 
Radcliffe always lays her ghosts before the last chapter is done, but she never laughs 
at her horrors as these dramatists do in their scenes of terror. 
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Jan. 1, 1795),® to which her Mysteries of Udolpho contributed to 
some extent, although the actual borrowing extends no farther than 
the villain Montoni. One incident has been obtained from the 
Sicilian Romance. The prologue foretells the kind of drama one 
may expect—a cup of “various beverage;”’ 

Music, pantomime and graver scenes, 

Perhaps a dash of terror intervenes. 


The plot concerns Julia, unwilling wife to Montoni, who has 
given out false news of her death and plans wantonly to kill her 
for refusing him conjugal rights. From this danger she is saved 
by the intervention of her faithful lover, Carlos, and by his 
follower, Hilario, who circumvent her foolish, unfeeling father as 
he is about to force her back into the arms of her wicked husband. 
The “dash of terror” intervenes at the time of Julia’s escape from 
the castle. Inspired no doubt by Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries, 
Andrews prescribes a subterranean passage, a tolling bell, a Gothic 
turret with a window where a figure with a dark lantern may 
appear. Act II shows an old room hung with tattered tapestry, 
destined by Montoni to be the scene of Julia’s execution. The 
stage is a little darkened. “Thunder, and lightning flashes through 
the old walls.” Into this scene come the rescuers, entering by a 
trap from the cavern below. The dramatist has built up consider- 
able suspense in the first part of this act, but he does not trust 
himself to carry the horrors farther. In order to forestall the 
laughter that he feared, he deliberately burlesques the scene after 
the hero goes out, leaving Hilario behind with orders to follow. 
Hilario is the buffoon of the piece, and Andrews at this moment 
of great suspense provides him with a bit of clowning which 
completely destroys the tension which had been created. 


Hilario Follow! I’m numb’d, I’m petrified—I have not a limb to stand 
(alone) upon—soft—let me try (advances one leg)—yes, I have put my 
right foot foremost, no, let me take it back again. (Retreats 
a little—thunders again.) What, shall I leave my friend in the 
lurch? Let him grapple with old Ebony by himself? For shame, 
Hilario! After him, my boy! (Goes towards the doors in the 
scene, opens one on the right of that where Carlos entered, which 
discovers a Coffin standing on a bier, with a lamp upon it.) 
Wheugh! I’m dead and buried! A Coffin! (Shuts door.) And 
I dare say the sexton will be here before I can say my prayers. 


® Frederick Reynolds assisted Andrews with this play as well as Better Late 
Than Never. Genest says Andrews was to have all the fame and Reynolds half 
the profits. 
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A fourth novel of Mrs. Radcliffe’s, The Italian, reached the stage 
as the Italian Monk (Haymarket, Aug. 15, 1797). The adaptor, 
again, was James Boaden. The play follows the novel in the main 
except for certain sentimental variations and a considerable con- 
densation of the third book, which Mrs. Radcliffe spun out with 
interminable meetings of the Inquisition. Since no ghosts walk in 
the novel or in the play, a discussion of Boaden’s work is not in 
order here. It is worth noting, however, that the mysterious 
figure of the Monk who eventually reveals the secret of Schedoni’s 
crimes is retained in the play. His first entrance is made the 
occasion for a humorous demonstration of fear on the part of 
Paullo. Apparently by this time such scenes of mock-terror were 
become conventional. 

The following year (Dec. 29, 1798) Boaden brought out at 
Drury Lane a version of Lewis’ famous novel, The Monk,'® with 
the title Aurelio and Miranda. Of all the tales of terror it is, of 
course, the most extravagant. Lewis had enlivened his sensational 
story of rape, incest, murder, magic, and diablerie, with an obvious 
sensuality. The reviewers had in consequence raised the hue and 
cry against him; the Attorney-General was moved by a society for 
the suppression of vice to obtain an injunction against the sale 
of the book. The prosecution failed to materialize, but Lewis 
had in the meantime removed what he supposed objectionable, 
expunging, so he wrote his father, ‘every syllable on which could 
be grounded the slightest construction of immorality.’ Naturally 
when the authorities learned of Boaden’s projected presentation 
of so unsavory a work, they busied themselves in the interest of 
public morals. The licenser of plays obliged him to change his 
intended title (Ambrosio) evidently believing this would in some 
way take the curse from the subject. The public sat eagerly waiting 
to condemn the venture. But they were fated to disappointment, 
for when Kemble and Siddons presented it with Sheridan’s com- 
mendation they found the play exceedingly tame. Boaden writes 
that the Duke of Leeds sought him out in the Green Room to 
present him to the Duchess in her box “though he candidly avowed 
that his religious feelings hardly allowed him to tolerate the 


10 T have come on another version of The Monk of a far different sort-—Le Moine, 
Drame fantastique, par L. M. Fontan, produced at the Odéon in 1831. In thirty- 
four years theatrical fashions have greatly changed. Fontan particularly stresses 
the devil-compact which Boaden had so carefully avoided. His Monk is to be 
pitied for the struggle with evil which he is made to endure. The figures of Faust 
and the Byron of the popular imagination loom near. 
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powerful effects which he saw produced upon the stage.’’ Later, 
in Mrs. Siddons’ dressing-room, Dr. Burney shook his head wisely 
and said the subject was fatal and would not do. Yet the play 
survived for six performances. 

We must suppose his Grace and Dr. Burney were still under 
the spell of the novel when they cavilled at the play, for Boaden 
had completely purged away the indecencies and excised all the 
supernatural element. The crux of Lewis’ story is the compact 
which the Monk makes with the devil in order that he may obtain 
his lewd desires. The instrument of his downfall is the lascivious 
Rosario, a female minion of Satan, who seduces him after gaining 
admittance to the monastery as a novice. Miranda, the Rosario 
of the play, loves the Monk with a pure and holy love; she has 
entered his monastery for no wicked end. In fact, when Aurelio 
(the Monk) makes improper proposals to her, she repulses him. 
Only when his high birth is revealed and he is thereby able to lay 
aside his habit and marry his fair “monitress’’, will she listen to 
his importunings. Thus are Lewis’ most horrible scenes of con- 
juration and devilry reduced to the requirements of the stage. 

The Monthly Mirror (Jan. 1799) justifies Boaden’s alterations 
by admitting that he has performed his task adequately. Just 
what that task was, in the opinion of the reviewer, it is profitable 
to examine. The themes of incest and matricide, it seems, are too 
horrible for the stage though they afford the romance fine dramatic 
possibilities. Likewise the appearance of the ghost to Antonia, 
the incantation in the cemetery, the proceedings of the Inquisition 
and the final interview between the Monk and Matilda when she 
appears in her true diabolical character, are not available for the 
dramatist. Though this supernatural machinery has an undeniable 
fascination, it is not transferable to a drama, “in which probability 
and morality are the chief objects of the poet.” 

Thus at the very end of the century the critics were still insisting 
that the theater was no place for the creations of a romantic 
imagination. No one then could have imagined that Lewis, who 
was indirectly responsible for the innocuous sentimental Aurelio 
and Miranda, would in ten years’ time become the leader among 
a new school of romantic dramatists and compel his audience to 
accept, unquestioningly, ghosts and goblins, bleeding nuns who 
walk at midnight, wood demons and other horrors which in the 
theater of Garrick would have caused a riot. 

WILLARD THORP 


Princeton University 
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XXVI 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S REVIEW OF 
JANE AUSTEN’S EMMA 


N 1816 The Quarterly Review issued its number for October 1815,' 

and among the articles was a review of Miss Austen’s most 
recent novel Emma. This was the review, universally attributed 
ever since to Sir Walter Scott, and consistently spoken of as 
“that magnanimous article.” Biographers of both Scott and Jane 
Austen point to it with pleasure as a signal example of one genius 
recognizing another. In view of the prominence accorded to this 
review in the literary histories it is remarkable that no one has 
taken pains to enquire into the truth of its ascription to such a 
distinguished pen, especially since a discrepancy exists between 
the date of this review and the dates of Scott’s recorded utterances 
on Jane Austen, and further since the review itself is unlike Scott’s 
known critical work. 

The history of the ascription of the review to Scott is very clear. 
Mr. Murray, the publisher of Emma, was also the owner of The 
Quarterly Review, a fact which probably explains the strange and 
immediate notice that was taken of the novel. Yet in the cor- 
respondence between the author and publisher following the 
appearance of the review no indication is given of the reviewer’s 
identity, though in 1816 Scott’s was a name worth the private dis- 
closure. Jane Austen wrote and remained in ignorance. When 
Lockhart, some years later, was preparing his father-in-law’s 
miscellaneous prose for publication, he applied to Murray the 
publisher of The Quarterly for a list of Sir Walter’s contributions. 
Murray sent him, along with genuine pieces, an article which had 
been printed in the magazine for January 1821,? but not the article 
on Emma. This latter review dealt with Jane Austen’s posthumous 
publications, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, which had been 
issued in 1818. Murray or Lockhart then discovered that an error 
had been made, that this review was actually the work of Richard 
Whately, later Archbishop of Dublin.* Lockhart then found the 
review of Emma, published for October 1815, and this he an- 
nounced as from Scott’s pen. He explains the original error but 
gives no authority for the attribution he makes. The transaction 
is recorded in this note. 


1 Quarterly Review, XIV, 188. 
? Quarterly Review, XXIV, 352. 
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When the late collection of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Miscellanies was 
preparing, the publisher of the Quarterly Review led me into a mistake, 
which I may as well take this opportunity of apologizing for. Glancing 
hastily over his private records, he included in his list of Sir Walter’s 
contributions to his journal an article on Miss Austen’s novels, in No. 
xlviii for January 1821; and as the opinions which the article expressed on 
their merits and defects harmonized with the usual tone of Scott’s con- 
versation, I saw no reason to doubt that he had drawn it up, although 
the style might have been considerably doctored by Mr. Gifford. I have 
since learned that the reviewal in question was in fact written by Dr. 
Whately, now Archbishop of Dublin; and that the article which Scott did 
contribute to the Quarterly on the novels of Miss Austen, was that which 
the reader will find in No. xxvii. Emma and Northanger Abbey, in par- 
ticular, were great favorites of his, and he often read chapters of them to 
his evening circle.‘ 


All later writers have followed unquestioningly Lockhart’s state- 
ment.® 

Two lines of evidence combine to render it extremely unlikely, 
if not absolutely to disprove, that Scott wrote this well-known 
paper. The first—purely negative—makes against Scott’s author- 
ship; the second, however, is positive, pointing definitely to another 
person. The negative evidence can be summarized briefly: if all 
the references connecting Jane Austen with Scott are collected, it 
will be found that none occurs earlier than Feb. 10, 1822. These 
references are here presented, arranged in chronological order: 


1. Feb. 10,1822. “By the way, did you know Miss Austen, authoress 
of some novels which have a great deal of nature in 


3 Reprinted by Whately in Miscellaneous Lectures and Reviews, London, 1861. 
(The 1815 Review was probably not included in this volume because it reflects an 
immature point of view, and this publication was intended to represent the Arch- 
bishop’s most finished work. This criticism would not apply to the Review of 1821.) 

* Lockhart, Life of Scott, Fireside edition, IV, 3 n. 

5 Only a few of the more important repetitions are here recorded. 

a) Allibone, Dictionary, under Scott, Sir Walter. 

b) Anderson, J. P., Bibliography in Goldwin Smith’s Life. 

c) Chapman, R. W., Novels of Jane Austen, IV, intro. n. 

d) Thomson, J., Descriptive Catalogue of the Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Phila- 
delphia, Nov., 1898. 

e) Austen-Leigh, W. & R. A., Life and Letters of Jane Austen. (The authors 
in a footnote on p. 326 state that the attribution is confirmed on the basis of in- 
formation supplied by Mr. John Murray. This information is not printed, and 
considering the original error and its character, it is doubtful whether the attribu- 
tion becomes any more valid.) 
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them?—nature in ordinary and middle life, to be sure, 
but valuable from its strong resemblance and correct 
drawing.’”® 


2. 1823. “The children compare Walter Scott to Mr. Bennet 


in Pride and Prejudice.’ 


3. Mar. 14, 1826. “Also read again and for the third time at least, Miss 


Austen’s finely written novel of Pride and Prejudice. 
That young lady had a talent for describing the in- 
volvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. 
The Big Bow-Wow strain I can do myself like any now 
going; but the exquisite touch, which renders ordinary 
commonplace things and characters interesting, from 
the truth of the description and the sentiment, is 
denied me. What a pity such a gifted creature died 
so early!’’® 

4. Sept. 18, 1827. “.... Then whiled away the evening over one of 
Miss Austen’s novels. There is a truth of painting in 
her writings which always delights me. They do not, 
it is true, get above the middle classes of society, but 
there she is inimitable.”’® 


The first of these indicates a recent knowledge of Jane Austen’s 
works, and to some degree reflects the language and ideas of the 
reviews, as though Scott, having been led to the novels by the 
descriptions and analyses given in those articles, had nothing he 
cared to add to the ideas there given, and so, easily repeated them. 
The second refers evidently to that pleasant sort of domestic joke 
which owes its existence to freshness of impression. The last two 
are in a much more individual and familiar vein, and seem to argue 
increasing acquaintance with the subject. This negative evidence 
in itself is neither large nor important, but it becomes useful in 
view of the positive evidence which follows. 

Lockhart’s note and Archbishop Whateley’s supervision of its 
reprinting, leave no doubt as to the authorship of the review of 
January 1821. If now the earlier article, which has been attributed 
to Sir Walter Scott, is read as the work of an anonymous writer 
and placed in parallel column with the Archbishop’s known review, 
several interesting facts appear. Both reviews are planned and 


® Lockhart, vide supra, IV, 3. 

7 Patrick Tytler’s Note Book, quoted in Macgunn, Sir Walter Scott’s Friends. 
8 Sir Walter Scott, Journal, Edin., 1891. 

® Idem. 
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executed in the same way, there are striking parallels of critical 
idea, and—most significant of all—the later review refers in a 
pointed way to the former. For convenience of reference, the 
passages in the latter which indicate identity of authorship, have 
been placed opposite those in the former. 


1815 


1. “Accordingly a style of novel 
has arisen, within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, differing from the 
former in the points upon which 
the interest hinges; etc.” (to end 
of paragraph). 


2. “And thus in the novel, as in 
every style of composition which 
appeals to the public taste, the 
more rich and easily worked mines 
being exhausted, the adventurous 
author must, if he is desirous of 
success, have recourse to those 
which were disdained by his prede- 
cessors as unproductive, or avoided 
as only capable of being turned to 
profit by great skill and labour.” 


3. “One word, however, we must 
say in behalf of that once powerful 
divinity, Cupid king of gods and 
men, who in these times of revolu- 
tion, has been assailed, even in 
his own kingdom of romance, by 
the authors who were formerly his 
devoted priests, etc.” (To the end 
of the paragraph.) 


1821 


1. “We remarked in a former 
number, reviewing a work of the 
author now before us, that ‘a new 
style of novel has arisen, within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, 
differing from the former in the 
points upon which the interest 
hinges; etc.’ ” (to end of para- 


graph). 


2. “Now, though the origin of 
this new school of fiction may 
probably be traced, as we there 
suggested, to the exhaustion of the 
mines from which materials for 
entertainment had been hitherto 
extracted, and the necessity of 
gratifying the natural craving of 
the reader for variety, by striking 
into an untrodden path, etc..... - 


3. “We ventured, in a former 
article, to remonstrate against the 
dethronement of the once powerful 
God of Love, in his own most 
special domain, the novel; and to 
suggest that, in shunning the 
ordinary fault of recommending by 
examples a romantic and uncalcu- 
lating extravagance of passion, 
Miss Austen had rather fallen into 
the opposite extreme of exclusively 
patronizing what are called prudent 
matches, etc.” (To end of the 
paragraph.) 
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A brief parallel analysis of the two reviews, and a few examples 
of parallel passages, will make even more clear the close connection 
both in method and idea that exists between the two pieces. 


1815 


1. Apology for novel reading 
made. 


2. The different varieties of 
novels, romance, sentimental fic- 
tion; plots treading between possi- 
bility and probability. Tom Jones 
taken as example. 


3. Passage quoted above about 
exhaustion of old mines and the 
rise of a new school of fiction. 


4. “In this class she [Jane 
Austen] stands alone, for the scenes 
of Miss Edgeworth are laid in 
higher life, varied more by ro- 
mantic imcident..... af 


5. Discusses separately Sense 
and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, 
and Emma. 


6. Ends with protest against 
prudent matches and the dethrone- 
ment of the God of Love quoted 
above. 


1821 


1. Apology for novel reading no 
longer the necessity it once was. 


2. The use of the unnatural and 
the improbable in romances and 
sentimental fiction. Tom Jones 
taken as example. 


3. Passages quoted above about 
the exhaustion of the old mines and 
the rise of a new school of fiction. 


4. “Among the authors of this 
school there is no one superior, if 
equal, to the lady [Jane Austen] 
whose last production is now before 
re Miss Edgeworth draws 
characters and details conversa- 
tions, with a spirit not to be sur- 
passed; but her stories are more 
romantically improbable..... * 


5. Discusses separately Mans- 
field Park, Norihanger Abbey, and 
Persuasion. 


6. Ends with reference to closing 
paragraph of the former review, 
giving a more detailed analysis of 
the same subject. 


There are still some similar passages, which, since they do not fall 
into the same logical position in both reviews have been separated 


for ease of examination. 


1. “The author’s knowledge of 
the world, and the peculiar tact 
with which she presents charac- 
ters.... reminds us something of 
the merits of the Flemish school of 
painting.” 


1. “When this Flemish painting, 
as it were, is introduced—this 
accurate and unexaggerated de- 
lineation of events and charac- 
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1815 1821 

2. “.... the force of a narra- 2. “But she has not been forget- 
tive conducted with much neatness full of the important maxim... . of 
and point, and a quiet yet comic saying as Jittleas possible inherown 
dialogue in which the characters person, and giving a dramatic air to 
of the speakers evolve themselves the narrative, by introducing fre- 
with dramatic effect.” quent conversations; which she con- 
ducts with a regard to character 
hardly exceeded by Shakespeare 

himself.” 


There are, of course, differences in the opinions expressed, but 
examination shows that the differences are not the result of 
opposing views, but that the latter are extensions, revisions of 
the former. A single set of quotations will indicate this. 


1. “Characters of folly or sim- 1. “She [Jane Austen] shows 
plicity, such as those of old Wood- ....admirable discrimination in 
house or Miss Bates, are ridicu- the characters of fools... . a merit 
lous when first presented, but iftoo far from common.... it is no fool 
often brought forward or too long that can describe fools well.... 
dwelt upon, their prosing is apt to exhibit to us mere folly in the 
become as tiresome in fiction asin abstract.....” 
real society.” 


Here the second opinion is much nearer to the truth and has 
obviously been arrived at as a result of understanding more clearly 
Jane Austen’s purposes and methods: there is growth of knowl- 
edge, not aimless contradiction. 

It only remains to enquire if Richard Whately, in 1815 or in 
January 1816, was in a position to review Emma. In the summer 
of 1815, then a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, he accompanied 
his sister to Portugal. His sister stopped with friends there and 
he returned in the autumn of the same year to England, taking 
up his university work when term began.!° So the composition 
was possible according to time. From another point of view, that 
of Whately’s interests and prejudices, it is still more possible. 
Whately was not widely read or intelligently interested in art, but 
that to which his mind did lead him, he clung to sturdily, was 
continually quoting and always using his information. His 
favorite writers were Aristotle, Bacon, Shakespeare, Crabbe, 


10 E, J. Whately, Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D., London, 
1868. 
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Fielding, contemporary fiction! (a taste he shared with the author 
he reviewed) ; and in painting he was drawn only by those pictures 
which “illustrated a subject he thought interesting and suitable, 
sketches of the costumes of different countries, illustrations of 
.... life, of hunting, or of .... scenes in history or fiction’’*— 
it is hardly necessary to add, i.e., the Flemish school and its 
imitators. Not only does the article known to be by Whately, but 
to an equal degree the one attributed to Sir Walter Scott, reflect 
in a surprising manner exactly this mind, and no other. It might 
be amusing to argue that Scott came to Jane Austen by way of the 
first of these reviews, since he echoes it rather closely, although he 
later refines and individualizes the statement, but this point need 
not be pressed here. 
WILLIAM RE!ITZEL 
Haverford College 


1 Dict. of Nat. Bio., under Whately, Richard. 
2 E. J. Whately, vide supra. 











XXVII 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S ANGRIAN CYCLE 
OF STORIES 


HE existence of voluminous Bronté juvenilia has long been 

known. Anyone who has read Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté must remember the astonishing list of twenty-two ‘books’ 
therein enumerated as having been completed by August 3, 1830, 
near the end of Charlotte’s fourteenth year. Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter continues the list through 1839, bringing the number of 
titles up to forty. To these may be added from sources not in- 
cluded in his list an almost equal number of sketches and frag- 
ments, making a total which in volume approximates the author’s 
published works. 

The appearance of these curious little ‘books’ has become fairly 
familiar through the descriptions and reproductions of bibli- 
ographers. Books they are indeed, though hand-made, with 
elaborate title-pages, prefaces, and colophons containing signature 
and date. They vary in size from miniatures 1} x 1} inches to 
large octavos. The leaves are usually carefully sewed together 
inside a cover of blue or brown wrapping paper. Their texts are 
executed in a minute hand-printing impossible to read except under 
a strong glass. A few of the stories have been printed and more or 
less widely distributed, but it is doubtful if as many as a dozen 
persons, including even the author, have known the juvenilia as a 
whole; and it is only as a whole that they assume biographical 
and critical importance. 

Except for the Introduction to “‘Tales of the Islanders” and 
a portion of the “History of the Year,” quoted to illustrate 
Charlotte’s unusual precocity and the strange home life of the 
Bronté children, Mrs. Gaskell made no use of the manuscripts 
which she lists. Unused and apparently unread, they were re- 
turned to Mr. Nicholls. After lying forty years in his desk with 
their mailing wrapper unbroken, they were purchased from him by 
Mr. Shorter for Mr. Thomas J. Wise. A few of the manuscripts 
Mr. Wise kept for himself and friends, the rest he allowed to be- 
come scattered among private collectors of England and America, 
who have valued them only as literary curiosities. A large number 
of them have, fortunately, found their way into the hands of a 
collector in Philadelphia, whose kindness in lending me transcripts 
of them has made my study possible. 
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Mr. Shorter, like Mrs. Gaskell, made no use of the manuscripts 
as they passed through his hands except to list them. After a 
brief general description, he dismisses them with one sentence: 
“Perhaps the only juvenile fragment which is worth anything is 
also the only one in which she escapes from the Wellington en- 
thusiasm.” 

The story exempted from Mr. Shorter’s general condemnation 
is An Adventure in Ireland, dated April, 1829, a childish fairy tale 
written under the influence of Arabian Nights. In stating that this 
is the only story in which Charlotte escapes from the “Wellington 
enthusiasm,” Mr. Shorter is mistaken, but he errs more seriously, 
I think, in pronouncing all the others worthless. 

When Charlotte was but thirteen years old she wrote a story 
which she called The Twelve Adventurers, in which twelve of her 
favorite heroes, including the Duke of Wellington, are shipwrecked 
on the coast of Africa, near the mouth of the Niger River. By the 
help of the genii who rule the land they overcome the hostile blacks 
and found a city. At the end of twenty years, when the population 
of the settlement had grown to 15,000, the Duke of Wellington 
was unanimously chosen as “‘a fit and proper person to sit on the 
throne of these realms.” 

Other stories followed, extending and developing the situation 
created in the first. The city, called at first Glass Town, later 
Verdopolis, grows with the rapidity of magic. It is soon the 
commercial metropolis of the world, “the Queen City of Neptune,” 
beautiful above all others for situation, with magnificent public 
buildings and residences. The element of magic disappears, for 
Charlotte scon outgrew the influence of Arabian Nights, but 
Verdopolis continues to expand. In the course of time it spreads 
northward up the Valley of the Niger and sends out colonies into 
the fertile lands to the east, until there is evolved a far-flung 
empire of unrivalled wealth and power. 

The government is at first a simple confederacy of twelve free 
states, ruled by the twelve original heroes or their descendants, 
under the leadership of the Duke of Wellington. In the course of 
the second generation the Verdopolitan Confederacy is subverted 
by Arthur Wellesley, Marquis of Douro, elder son of the Duke. 
This young man, after saving his country in a military crisis, 
demands the cession of three of the richest provinces to himself in 
full sovereignty and control, to be known as the Kingdom of 
Angria. His successive titles, Duke of Zamorna, King of Angria, 
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and Emperor Adrian, tell the story of his continued aggressions 
and usurpations. 


Through all the Verdopolitan and Angrian stories, except the 
very early ones in which his father holds the center of the stage, 
this tyrant moves as the arch-hero with a supremacy of interest 
which Mr. Shorter terms Charlotte’s “Wellington enthusiasm.” 
The term loses its aptness when applied to the second half of the 
cycle and becomes even misleading, for by this time the Duke of 
Wellington has disappeared from the scene, and in his son there 
remains only the reminiscence of the Wellesley name. He has 
become the typical Byronic hero, supreme and unrestrained. One 
might now more properly speak of Charlotte’s Byron enthusiasm, 


The composition of the Angrian Cycle, if the term be used to 
include the earlier stories of Verdopolis, covered a period of ten 
years or more, and the group includes every form of literature 
known to its young authors—essays, poems, dramas, short 
sketches, and novels—more than a hundred in number. To its 
astonishing volume Charlotte and Branwell Bronté seem to have 
contributed about equally, for from the very founding of Ver- 
dopolis, Branwell had added his effusions to his sister’s, intro- 
ducing some very interesting, if incongruous, elements. It was he 
who brought revolution and war into Verdopolitan politics and 
created the Kingdom of Angria. His contributions, usually wildly 
imaginative, confused, contradictory, and verbose, Charlotte 
accepted without question and transmuted by her genius into an 
integral, natural, and permanent part of the whole. Indeed, no 
character or situation, whether of Charlotte’s or Branwell’s 
creation, was ever lost. So easily and naturally did each catch up 
and use the conceptions of the other that it is impossible to 
separate their contributions with certainty. 


In this imaginary world of her own creation Charlotte lived and 
moved from her thirteenth to her twenty-third year. It was her 
playground in childhood and her land of refuge in the troubled 
years of young womanhood. To it she transferred all she knew of 
life, whether from her wide reading or her own narrow experiences, 
and to its creation she devoted the whole force of her genius. 
Written with the intimacy and frankness of a diary and with far 
less self-consciousness, the Angrian stories picture clearly the 
development of Charlotte’s mind, emotions, and views of life 
during her formative years. 
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How vividly Charlotte’s mind realized Angria, both the land 
and its people, is betrayed by innumerable passages such 
as follow, written in the course of her unhappy months of teaching 
in Miss Wooler’s school. 


I now after a day of weary wandering return to the ark which for me 
floats alone on the flood of this world’s desolate and boundless deluge. 
It is strange that I cannot get used to the ongoings that surround me. ... . 
It is the still small voice alone that comes to me at eventide that—like a 
breeze with a voice in it—over the deeply blue hills and out of the now 
leafless forests and from the cities on distant river banks of a far and bright 
continent, it is that which takes my spirit and engrosses all my living feel- 
ings, all my energies which are not merely mechanical. ... . Last night 
I did indeed lean upon the thunder-waking wings of such a stormy blast 
as I have seldom heard blow, and it whirled me away like heath in the 
wilderness for five seconds of ecstacy. As I sat by myself in the dining 
room, while all the rest were at tea, the trance seemed to descend on a 
sudden. Verily this foot trod the war-shaken shores of the Calebar and 
these eyes saw the defiled and violated Adrianopolis shedding its lights 
on the river from lattices whence the invader looked out. 


.... The other day I appeared to realize a delicious hot day in the 
burning height of summer, a gorgeous afternoon... . descending upon 
the hills of Africa, ....a day when fruits visibly ripen, when orchards 
appear suddenly to change from green to gold over the distant Sydenham 
Hills in Hawkscliffe Forest. .... It seemed to me that the war was over, 
that the trumpet had ceased but a short time since, and that its last tones 
had been pitched on a triumphant key..... After months of bloody 
toil a time of festal rest was now bestowed on Angria. The noblemen, 
the generals, and the gentlemen were at their country seats and the Duke, 
young but war-worn, was at Hawkscliffe, stupendous still in influence. 


All this day I have been in a dream..... I sat sinking from irritation 
and weariness into a kind of lethargy. .... I flung up the sash. An un- 
certain sound of inexpressible sweetness came on a dying gale from the 
south..... I shut the window and went back to my seat. Then came 
on me, rushing impetuously, all the mighty phantasm that this had 
conjured from nothing to a system as strong as some religious creed. 
I felt as if I could have written gloriously. The spirit of all Verdopolis, 
of all the mountainous North, of all the woodland West, of all the river- 
watered East, came crowding into my mind. If I had had time to indulge 
it, I felt that the vague suggestion of that moment would have settled 
down into some narrative better than anything I ever produced before. 
But just then a dolt came up with a lesson..... 
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Charlotte had apparently passed her twenty-third birthday 
when she bade farewell to Angria and her Angrians in a paragraph 
which constitutes a landmark in her literary career. 


I have now written a great many books and for a long time have dwelt 
on the same characters and scenes and subjects. I have shown my land- 
scape in every variety of shade and light that morning, noon, and evening 
—the rising, the meridian, and the setting sun can bestow on them..... 
So it is with persons. .... But we must change, for the eye is tired of 
the picture so often recurring and now so familiar. 


Yet do not hurry me too fast, reader. It is no easy task to dismiss from 
my imagination the images which have filled it so long; they were my 
friends and intimate acquaintances, and I could with little labour describe 
to you the faces, the voices, the actions of those who peopled my thoughts 
by day and not seldom stole strangely even into my dreams at night. .... 
Still, I long to quit for a time that burning clime where we have sojourned 
too long. Its skies flame, the glow of sunset is always upon it. The mind 
would cease from excitement and turn now to a cooler region, where the 
dawn breaks gray and sober and the coming day for a time at least is 
subdued by clouds. 


Had either of the two biographers who have had access to the 
Angrian cycle made more adequate use of it, little of the familiar 
speculative and controversial Bronteana would have been written, 
for to most of the disputed questions these stories afford conclusive 
answers. 

In the first place the stories furnish an accurate record of 
Charlotte’s reading through her most impressionable years and 
reflect the successive influences under which her own style evolved. 
Into her imaginary world, along with characters drawn from her 
reading and imagination, she projected herself, her brother and 
sisters, and other familiar figures. Accordingly, the Angrian litera- 
ture becomes an important piece of family and neighborhood 
biography. Her teasing satires of Branwell, woven throughout 
the Cycle, are particularly illuminating, and, together with his 
own stories, enable the reader accurately to estimate the nature 
and extent of her literary debt to her brother. 

It has been the universal custom to take The Professor as the 
earliest of Charlotte’s novels and the starting point for critical 
study. The contrast between its commonplace dullness and the 
fire and passion of Jane Eyre has led to interesting attempts at 
explanation, chief of which is the well known theory that Charlotte, 
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while in school at Brussels, conceived a passion for her teacher, 
M. Heger, which fired her latent genius into activity. Miss May 
Sinclair, on the other hand, suggests that it was Emily’s Wuthering 
Heights which roused Charlotte’s latent talent for emotional and 
dramatic writing. 

The Angrian stories, however, disprove both theories by showing 
that Charlotte’s genius had no sudden awakening, but developed 
normally and gradually. The record of its development from 
month to month, from year to year, through her childhood and 
early womanhood, is not to be disputed. By the time that Char- 
lotte took leave of Angria in the paragraph quoted above she had 
developed all the best characteristics of her literary style. The 
simplicity and realism, the passion, the flights of imagination, 
and the lyrical quality of her prose at its best in Jane Eyre and 
Villette had all been displayed repeatedly before The Professor 
was written. In truth, The Professor, in its attempt to establish 
a “set of principles,’ shows the conscious imposition of a self- 
discipline against the long indulgence of her imagination and 
emotions, which characterizes her subsequent work. Jane Eyre 
is a partial return to her natural style of expression. 

The conclusion to which one is forced upon re-reading Charlotte 
Bronté’s published novels in the light of the Angrian Cycle is 
that after she quitted Angria, that is after her twenty-third year, 
she created nothing. She modified, re-shaped, and adapted in 
conformity with her two adult experiences—teaching and study 
in Brussels—but she created practically nothing. The characters, 
plot incidents, and general situations which make up The Professor, 
Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette were all drawn from her Angrian 
storehouse. 

When she bade goodbye to Africa for England she brought with 
her the dear and familiar characters. Fortunately there are extant 
fragments showing the successive steps by which her Angrian lords 
and ladies were transformed into ordinary English men and 
women. A few examples will support these statements. The 
opening chapters of The Professor are a subdued and condensed 
version of a chapter of a story, Wool is Rising, written by Branwell 
Bronté and dated June 26, 1834. The remainder of the book is 
drawn from other stories concerning the same characters, as 
Charlotte herself adapted and continued them throughout the 
Angrian cycle. Names, situations, phrases, and even whole para- 
graphs are identical. The only new element in the story is the 
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Belgian setting. Even the name of the Belgian school-mistress, 
Zoraide, at which Charlotte pokes fun—‘“the continental nations 
do allow themselves vagaries in the choice of names such as we 
sober English never run into”—is borrowed from one of her own 
Angrian heroines. Two distinct versions of The Professor are 
found among the transition fragments mentioned above, but 
curiously enough the published version is nearer than either of 
the others to the original. 

Shirley furnishes an even better example than The Professor, 
both because it is further removed from Angria in time of com- 
position and because it has a-much greater number of characters. 
Shirley herself is the continuation of an Angrian beauty, named 
Jane Moore, who represented Emily Bronte. She is the only 
character in Charlotte’s published novels who retains her Angrian 
halo of happiness and good fortune. Robert and Louis Moore 
are counterparts of the originals of Edward and William Crims- 
worth in The Professor, Sir Philip Nunnely is a lineal descendant 
of “young Soult, the Rhymer,” a character under which Charlotte 
early began satirizing her brother’s propensity for writing verse. 
The curates, though apparently drawn from living models, had 
their Angrian prototype in one Henry Warner. The mill-strike 
and the shooting of Robert Moore from ambush have their earlier 
sketch in a Verdopolitan story without a title, dated August 20, 
1832, of a strike and the shooting of Colonel Greenville. The use 
which Charlotte here makes of the Methodists as litzrary material 
is a subdued and restrained reworking of earlier and less merciful 
satires on this denomination, which are among the best things she 
ever did. 

Both Rochester, in Jane Eyre, and John Bretton, in Villette, 
are derived from her arch-hero, Arthur Wellesley, with different 
sides of his varied nature emphasized and modified under different 
influenzes. The much discussed Paul Emanuel is preéminently 
an Angrian. One would hardly expect to find among the gay and 
brilliant women of Angria the prototype of Jane Eyre and Lucy 
Snowe, yet near the end of the cycle she appears once in the person 
of Miss Hastings, the companion and foil of Jane Moore, “the 
Rose of Zamorna,” and again as Miss West, governess to the 
daughters of Mr. Lonsdale. 

Many of the incidents which direct the plots of both Jane Eyre 
and Villette have either evident originals or very suggestive 
parallels in the juvenilia. Rochester’s mad wife; Jane’s betrayal 
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of her love to Rochester in the garden; and the mysterious ex- 
change of call and answer between the two had been used before 
in connection with Arthur Wellesley. Similarly in Villette many 
incidents usually considered autobiographical are echoes from 
Angrian stories written long before the supposed incident in 
Charlotte’s own life could have occurred. Among these are the 
voice bidding Lucy to try her fortune in a foreign land; her feverish 
dream while left alone in Madam Beck’s school during the long 
vacation; the effect of the opiate administered to her by Madam 
Beck; the visitations of the ghostly nun; the gay concert scene; 
and many others. Even the description in Villette of Rachel’s 
acting of Vashti before the royalty and fashionable world of Brus- 
sels bears more than an accidental likeness to a purely imaginary 
description of Mrs. Siddons’ acting of a native tragedy before the 
royalty and nobility of Verdopolis. 

These assertions, I am well aware, in order to carry conviction, 
must be supported by more extensive quotations from the text 
of the Angrian stories than is possible in the present paper. This 
proof I hope later to submit in a longer work now in preparation. 

FANNIE E. RATCHFORD 


University of Texas 
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MELVILLE’S BENITO CERENO AND 
CAPTAIN DELANO’S VOYAGES 


N Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for October, 1855, appeared the 

first installment of a sea story entitled Benito Cereno, which was 
continued and concluded in the November and December numbers. 
Following the established custom of that periodical, the story was 
printed without signature: and it remained unacknowledged until 
the following year, when it was included in The Piazza Tales, a 
volume of short stories by Herman Melville. Lost for half a 
century in the oblivion which engulfed all that Melville wrote, 
it did not again appear in type until its inclusion in the Standard 
Edition of Constable and Company in 1924. This year it has been 
republished separately in a limited edition by the Nonesuch 
Press. 

In discussing The Piazza Tales Professor Raymond Weaver says: 


Of these, The Bell Tower, Don Benito Cereno, The Encantadas, show 
the last glow of Melville’s literary glamour, the final momentary brighten- 
ing of the embers before they sink into blackness and ash.! 


John Freeman? is even more enthusiastic. He pronounces Benito 
Cereno and The Encantadas “‘superb,” declares Benito Cereno to 
be Melville’s ‘‘short masterpiece,’ and devotes four pages to this 
story alone. He finds the tale strikingly Conradian: 


Anticipating Conrad’s abundant short stories by fifty years, Melville 
has anticipated their excellence and given us a measure to measure them 
by. 


Melville gives his reader no reason to suspect that the story is 
anything but a narrative of his own invention, but coming by 
chance upon an old volume of the voyages of Capt. Amasa Delano,’ 
an American mariner of Duxbury, Mass., I discovered the interest- 
ing fact that in Chapter xvm of Captain Delano’s book Melville 
found his story ready made. He merely rewrote this Chapter in- 
cluding a portion of one of the legal documents there appended, 
suppressing a few items, and making some small additions. 


1 Raymond M. Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic, New York, 1921. 

2 John Freeman, Herman Melville, New York, 1926. 

3 Amasa Delano, A Narrative of Voyages and Travels in the Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres, etc., Boston, 1817. 
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The following is the narrative as it was written by Captain 
Delano, together with the documents and correspondence which 
he appends. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Particulars of the Capture of the Spanish Ship Tryal, at the Island of 
St. Maria, with the Documents Relating to That Affair 
N INTRODUCING the account of the capture of the Spanish ship Tryal, 
I shall first give an extract from the journal of the ship Perseverance, 
taken on board that ship at the time, by the officer who had the care 
of the log book. 

“Wednesday, February 20th, commenced with light airs from the 
north east, and thick foggy weather. At six a.m. observed a sail opening 
round the south head of St. Maria, coming into the bay. It proved to 
be a ship. The captain took the whale boat and crew and went on board 
her. As the wind was very light, so that a vessel would not have much 
more than steerage way at the time; observed that the ship acted very 
awkwardly. At ten a.m. the boat returned. Mr. Luther informed that 
Captain Delano had remained on board her, and that she was a Spaniard 
from Buenos Ayres, four months and twenty-six days out of port, with 
slaves on board; and that the ship was in great want of water; had buried 
many white men and slaves on her passage, and that captain Delano had 
sent for a large boat load of water, some fresh fish, sugar, bread, pumpkins, 
and bottled cider, all of which articles were immediately sent. At twelve 
o’clock (Meridian) calm. At two p.m. the large boat returned from the 
Spaniards, had left our water casks on board her. At four P.M. a breeze 
sprung up from the souther quarter, which brought the Spanish ship 
into the roads. She anchored about two cables length to the south east 
of our ship. Immediately after she anchored, our captain with his boat 
was shoving off from along side the Spanish ship; when to his great surprise 
the Spanish captain leaped into the boat, and called out in Spanish that 
the slaves on board had risen and murdered many of the people; and that 
he did not then command her; on which manoeuvre, several of the 
Spaniards who remained on board jumped overboard, and swam for our 
boat, and were picked up by our people. The Spaniards, who remained 
on board, hurried up the rigging, as high aloft as they could possibly get, 
and called out repeatedly for help—that they should be murdered by the 
slaves. Our captain came immediately on board, and brought the Spanish 
captain and the men who were picked up in the water; but before the 
boat arrived, we observed that the slaves had cut the Spanish ship adrift. 
On learning this, our captain hailed, and ordered the ports to be got up, 
and the guns cleared; but unfortunately, we could not bring but one of 
our guns to bear on the ship. We fired five or six shot with it, but could 
not bring her to. We soon observed her making sail, and standing directly 
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out of the bay. We dispatched two boats well manned, and well armed 
after her, who, after much trouble, boarded the ship and retook her. But 
unfortunately in the business, Mr. Rufus Low, our chief officer, who 
commanded the party, was desperately wounded in the breast, by being 
stabbed with a pike, by one of the slaves. We likewise had one man badly 
wounded and two or three slightly. To continue the misfortune, the chief 
officer of the Spanish ship, who was compelled by the slaves to steer her 
out of the bay, received two very bad wounds, one in the side, and one 
through the thigh, both from musket balls. One Spaniard, a gentleman 
passenger on board, was likewise killed by a musket ball. We have not 
rightly ascertained what number of slaves were killed; but we believe 
seven, and a great number wounded. Our people brought the ship in, and 
came to nearly where she first anchored, at about two o’clock in the 
morning of the 21st. At six a.m. the two captains went on board the 
Spanish ship; took with them irons from our ship, and doubled ironed all 
the remaining men of the slaves who were living. Left Mr. Brown, our 
second officer, in charge of the ship, the gunner with him as mate, and 
eight other hands; together with the survivors of the Spanish crew. The 
captain and chief officer, were removed to our ship, the latter for the 
benefit of having his wounds better attended to with us, than he could 
have had them on board his own ship. At nine A.M. the two captains 
returned, having put everything aright, as they supposed, on board the 
Spanish ship. 

“The Spanish captain then informed us that he was compelled by the 
slaves to say, that he was from Buenos Ayres, bound to Lima; that he 
was not from Buenos Ayres, but sailed on the 20th of December last from 
Valparaiso for Lima, with upwards of seventy slaves on board; that on 
the 26th of December, the slaves rose upon the ship, and took possession 
of her, and put to death eighteen white men, and threw overboard at 
different periods after, seven more; that the slaves had commanded him 
to go to Senegal; that he had kept to sea until his water was expended, 
and had made this port to get it; and also with a view to save his own 
and the remainder of his people’s lives if possible, by running away from 
his ship with his boat.” 

I shall here add some remarks of my own, to what is stated above from 
the ship’s journal, with a view of giving the reader a correct understanding 
of the peculiar situation under which we were placed at the time this 
affair happened. We were in a worse situation to effect any important 
enterprize than I had been in during the voyage. We had been from home 
a year and a half, and had not made enough to amount to twenty dollars 
for each of my people, who were all on shares, and our future prospects 
were not very flattering. To make our situation worse, I had found after 
leaving New Holland, on mustering my people, that I had seventeen men, 
most of whom had been convicts at Botany Bay. They had secreted 
themselves on board without my knowledge. This was a larger number 
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than had been inveigled away from me at the same place, by people who 
had been convicts, and were then employed at places that we visited. 
The men whom we lost were all of them extraordinarily good men. This 
exchange materially altered the quality of the crew. Three of the Botany- 
bay-men were outlawed convicts; they had been shot at many times, and 
several times wounded. After making this bad exchange, my crew were 
refractory; the convicts were ever unfaithful, and took all the advantage 
that opportunity gave them. But sometimes exercising very strict disci- 
pline, and giving them good wholesome floggings; and at other times 
treating them with the best I had, or could get, according as their deeds 
deserved, I managed them without much difficulty during the passage 
across the South Pacific Ocean; and all the time I had been on the coast 
of Chili. I had lately been at the islands of St. Ambrose and St. Felix, 
and left there fifteen of my best men, with the view of procuring seals; 
and left that place in company with my consort the Pilgrim. We appointed 
Massa Fuero as our place of rendezvous, and, if we did not meet there, 
again to rendezvous at St. Maria. I proceeded to the first place appointed; 
the Pilgrim had not arrived. I then determined to take a look at Juan 
Fernandez, and see if we could find any seals, as some persons had in- 
formed me they were to be found on some part of the island. I accordingly 
visited that place, as has been stated; from thence I proceeded to St. 
Maria; and arrived the 13th of February at that place, where we com- 
monly find visitors. We found the ship Mars of Nantucket, commanded 
by captain Jonathan Barney. The day we arrived, three of my Botany 
bay men run from the boat when on shore. The next day (the 14th), 
I was informed by Captain Barney, that some of my convict men had 
planned to run away with one of my boats, and go over to the main. 
This information he obtained through the medium of his people. I exam- 
ined into the affair, and was satisfied as to the truth of it; set five more 
of the above description of men on shore, making eight in all I had gotten 
clear of in two days. Captain Barney sailed about the 17th, and left me 
quite alone. I continued in that unpleasant situation till the 20th, never 
at any time after my arrival at this place, daring to let my whale boat 
be in the water fifteen minutes unless I was in her myself, from a fear that 
some of my people would run away with her. I always hoisted her in on 
deck the moment I came alongside, by which means I had the advantage 
of them; for should they run away with any other boat belonging to the 
ship, I could overtake them with the whale boat, which they very well 
knew. They were also well satisfied of the reasons why that boat was 
always kept on board, except when in my immediate use. During this 
time, I had no fear from them, except of their running away. Under these 
disadvantages the Spanish ship Tryal made her appearance on the morning 
of the 20th, as has been stated; and I had in the course of the day the satis- 
faction of seeing the great utility of good discipline. In every part of the 
business of the Tryal, not one disaffected word was spoken by the men, 
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but all flew to obey the commands they received; and to their credit it 
should be recorded, that no men ever behaved better than they, under 
such circumstances. When it is considered that we had but two boats, 
one a whale boat, and the other built by ourselves, while on the coast of 
New Holland, which was very little larger than the whale boat; both of 
them were clinker built, one of cedar, and the other not much stouter; with 
only twenty men to board and carry a ship, containing so many slaves, 
made desperate by their situation; for they were certain, if taken, to 
suffer death; and when arriving alongside of the ship, they might have 
staved the bottom of the boats, by heaving into them a ballast stone or 
log of wood of twenty pounds: when all these things are taken into view, 
the reader may conceive of the hazardous nature of the enterprise, and 
the skill and the intrepidity which were requisite to carry it into execution. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, before night, I sent the boatswain with 
the large boat and seine to try if he could catch some fish; he returned 
at night with but few, observing that the morning would be better if he 
went early. I then wished him to go as early as he thought proper, and 
he accordingly went at four o’clock. At sunrise, or about that time, the 
officer who commanded the deck, came down to me while I was in my 
cot, with information that a sail was just opening round the south point, 
or head of the island. I immediately rose, went on deck, and observed 
that she was too near the land, on account of a reef that lay off the head; 
and at the same time remarked to my people, that she must be a stranger, 
and I did not well understand what she was about. Some of them observed 
that they did not know who she was, or what she was doing; but that they 
were accustomed to see vessels shew their colours, when coming into a 
port. I ordered the whale boat to be hoisted out and manned, which was 
accordingly done. Presuming the vessel was from sea, and had been many 
days out, without perhaps fresh provisions, we put the fish which had been 
caught the night before into the boat, to be presented if necessary. Every 
thing being soon ready, as I thought the strange ship was in danger, we 
made all the haste in our power to get on board, that we might prevent 
her getting on the reefs; but before we came near her, the wind headed 
her off, and she was doing well. I went along side, and saw the decks were 
filled with slaves. As soon as I got on deck, the captain, mate, people and 
slaves crowded around me to relate their stories, and to make known their 
grievances; which could not but impress me with feelings of pity for their 
sufferings. They told me they had no water, as is related in their different 
accounts and depositions. After promising to relieve all the wants they 
had mentioned, I ordered the fish to be put on board, and sent the whale 
boat to our ship, with orders that the large boat, as soon as she returned 
from fishing, should take a set of gang casks to the watering place, fill 
them, and bring it for their relief as soon as possible. I also ordered the 
small boat to take what fish the large one had caught and what soft bread 
they had baked, some pumpkins, some sugar, and bottled cider, and 
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return to me without delay. The boat left me on board the Spanish ship, 
went to our own, and executed the orders; and returned to me again about 
eleven o’clock. At noon the large boat came with the water, which I was 
obliged to serve out to them myself, to keep them from drinking so much 
as to do themselves injury. I gave them at first one gill each, an hour after, 
half a pint, and the third hour a pint. Afterward, I permitted them to 
drink as they pleased. They all looked up to me as a benefactor; and 
as I was deceived in them, I did them every possible kindness. Had it 
been otherwise there is no doubt I should have fallen a victim to 
their power. It was to my great advantage, that, on this occasion, the 
temperament of my mind was unusually pleasant. The apparent sufferings 
of those about me had softened my feelings into sympathy; or, doubtless 
my interference with some of their transactions would have cost me my 
life. The Spanish captain had evidently lost much of his authority over 
the slaves, whom he appeared to fear, and whom he was unwilling in any 
case to oppose. An instance of this occurred in the conduct of the four 
cabin boys, spoken of by the captain. They were eating with the slave 
boys on the main deck, when, (as I was afterwards informed) the Spanish 
boys, feeling some hopes of release, and not having prudence sufficient to 
keep silent, some words dropped respecting their expectations, which were 
understood by the slave boys. One of them gave a stroke with a knife 
on the head of one of the Spanish boys, which penetrated to the bone, 
in a cut four inches in length. I saw this and inquired what it meant. 
The captain replied that it was merely the sport of the boys, who had 
fallen out. I told him it appeared to me to be rather serious sport, as the 
wound had caused the boy to lose about a quart of blood. Several similar 
instances of unruly conduct, which, agreeably to my manner of thinking, 
demanded immediate resistance and punishment, were thus easily winked 
at, and passed over. I felt willing, however, to make some allowance even 
for conduct so gross, when I considered them to have been broken down 
with fatigue and long suffering. 

The act of the negro, who kept constantly at the elbows of Don Bonito 
and myself, I should, at any other time, have immediately resented; and 
although it excited my wonder, that his commander should allow this 
extraordinary liberty, I did not remonstrate against it, until it became 
troublesome to myself. I wished to have some private conversation with 
the captain alone, and the negro as usual following us into the cabin, 
I requested the captain to send him on deck, as the business about which 
we were to talk could not be conveniently communicated in presence of 
a third person. I spoke in Spanish, and the negro understood me. The 
captain assured me, that his remaining with us would be of no disservice; 
that he had made him his confidant and companion since he had lost 
so many of his officers and men. He had introduced him to me before, as 
captain of the slaves, and told me he kept them in good order. I was alone 
with them, or rather on board by myself, for three or four hours, during 
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the absence of my boat, at which time the ship drifted out with the current 
three leagues from my own, when the breeze sprung up from the south east. 
It was nearly four o’clock in the afternoon. We ran the ship as near to the 
Perseverance as we could without either ship’s swinging afoul the other. 
After the Spanish ship was anchored, I invited the captain to go on board 
my ship and take tea or coffee with me. His answer was short and seem- 
ingly reserved; and his air very different from that with which he had 
received my assistance. As I was at a loss to account for this change in 
his demeanor, and knew he had seen nothing in my conduct to justify it, 
and as I felt certain that he treated me with intentional neglect; in return 
I became less sociable, and said little to him. After I had ordered my boat 
to be hauled up and manned, and as I was going to the side of the vessel, 
in order to get into her, Don Bonito came to me, gave my hand a hearty 
squeeze, and, as I thought,seemed to feel the weight of the cool treatment 
with which I had retaliated. I had committed a mistake in attributing 
his apparent coldness to neglect; and as soon as the discovery was made, 
~ I was happy to rectify it, by a prompt renewal of friendly intercourse. 
He continued to hold my hand fast till I stepped off the gunwale down the 
side, when he let it go, and stood making me compliments. When I had 
seated myself in the boat, and ordered her to be shoved off, the people 
having their oars up on end, she fell off at a sufficient distance to leave 
room for the oars to drop. After they were down, the Spanish captain, 
to my great astonishment, leaped from the gunwale of the ship into the 
middle of our boat. As soon as he had recovered a little, he called out 
in so alarming a manner, that I could not understand him; and the Spanish 
sailors were then seen jumping overboard and making for our boat. These 
proceedings excited the wonder of us all. The officer whom I had with me 
anxiously inquired into their meaning. I smiled and told him, that I 
neither knew, nor cared; but it seemed the captain was trying to impress 
his people with a belief that we intended to run away with him. At this 
moment one of my Portuguese sailors in the boat spoke to me, and gave 
me to understand what Don Bonito said. I desired the captain to come 
aft and sit down by my side, and in a calm deliberate manner relate the 
whole affair. In the mean time the boat was employed in picking up the 
men who had jumped from the ship. They had picked up three, (leaving 
one in the water till after the boat had put the Spanish captain and myself 
on board my ship,) when my officer observed the cable was cut, and the 
ship was swinging. I hailed the Perseverance, ordering the ports got up, 
and the guns run out as soon as possible. We pulled as fast as we could 
on board; and then despatched the boat for the man who was left in the 
water, whom we succeeded to save alive. 

We soon had our guns ready; but the Spanish ship had dropped so far 
astern of the Perseverance,that we could bring but one gun to bear on her, 
which was the after one. This was fired six times, without any other effect 
than cutting away the fore top-mast stay, and some other small ropes 
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which were no hindrance to her going away. She was soon out of reach 
of our shot, steering out of the bay. We then had some other calculations 
to make. Our ship was moored with two bower anchors, which were all 
the cables or anchors of that description we had. To slip and leave them 
would be to break our policy of insurance by a deviation, against which 
I would here caution the masters of all vessels. It should always be borne 
in mind, that to do any thing which will destroy the guaranty of their 
policies, how great soever may be the inducement, and how generous 
soever the motive, is not justifiable; for should any accident subsequently 
occur, whereby a loss might accrue to the underwriters, they will be found 
ready enough, and sometimes too ready, to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to be released from responsibility; and the damage must necessarily 
be sustained by the owners. This is perfectly right. The law has wisely 
restrained the powers of the insured, that the insurer should not be subject 
to imposition, or abuse. All bad consequences may be avoided by one who 
has a knowledge of his duty, and is disposed faithfully to obey its dictates. 

At length, without much loss of time, I came to a determination to 
pursue, and take the ship with my two boats. On inquiring of the captain 
what fire arms they had on board the Tryal, he answered, they had none 
which they could use; that he had put the few they had out of order, so 
that they could make no defence with them; and furthermore, that they 
did not understand their use, if they were in order. He observed at the 
same time, that if I attempted to take her with boats we should all be 
killed; for the negroes were such bravos and so desperate, that there would 
be no such thing as conquering them. I saw the man in the situation 


that I have seen others, frightened at his own shadow. This was probably \ 


owing to his having been effectively conquered and his spirits broken. 

After the boats were armed, I ordered the men to get into them; and 
they obeyed with cheerfulness. I was going myself, but Don Bonito took 
hold of my hand and forbade me, saying, you have saved my life, and 
now you are going to throw away your own. Some of my confidential 
officers asked me if it would be prudent for me to go, and leave the 
Perseverance in such an unguarded state; and also, if any thing should 
happen to me, what would be the consequence to the voyage. Every man 
on board, they observed, would willingly go, if it were my pleasure. I gave 
their remonstrances a moment’s consideration, and felt their weight. 
I then ordered into the boats my chief officer, Mr. Low, who commanded 
the party; and under him, Mr. Brown, my second officer; my brother 
William, Mr. George Russell, son to major Benjamin Russell of Boston, 
and Mr. Nathaniel Luther, midshipmen; William Clark, boatswain; 
Charles Spence, gunner; and thirteen seamen. By way of encouragement, 
I told them that Don Bonito considered the ship and what was in her as 
lost; that the value was more than one hundred thousand dollars; that 
if we would take her, it should be all our own; and that if we should 
afterwards be disposed to give him up one half, it would be considered 
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as a present. I likewise reminded them of the suffering condition of the 
poor Spaniards remaining on board; whom I then saw with my spy-glass 
as high aloft as they could get on the top-gallant-masts, and knowing 
that death must be their fate if they came down. I told them, never to 
see my face again, if they did not take her, and these were all of them 
pretty powerful stimulants. I wished God to prosper them in the dis- 
charge of their arduous duty, and they shoved off. They pulled after 
and came up with the Tryal, took their station upon each quarter, and 
commenced a brisk fire of musketry, directing it as much at the man 
at the helm as they could, as that was likewise a place of resort for the 
negroes. At length they drove the chief mate from it, who had been com- 
pelled to steer the ship. He ran up the mizen rigging as high as the cross 
jack yard, and called out in Spanish, “Don’t board.”” This induced our 
people to believe that he favoured the cause of the negroes; they fired 
at him, and two balls took effect; one of them went through his side, but 
did not go deep enough to be mortal; and the other went through one of 
his thighs. This brought him down on deck again. They found the ship 
made such headway that the boats could hardly keep up with her, as the 
breeze was growing stronger. They then called to the Spaniards, who were 
still as high aloft as they could get, to come down on the yards, and cut 
away the robings and earings of the topsails, and let them fall from the 
yards, so that they might not hold any wind. They accordingly did so. 
About the same time, the Spaniard who was steering the ship, was killed; 
(he is sometimes called passenger, and sometimes clerk, in the different 
depositions,) so that both these circumstances combined rendered her 
unmanageable by such people as were left on board. She came round to 
the wind, and both boats boarded, one on each bow, when she was carried 
by hard fighting. The negroes defended themselves with desperate 
courage; and after our people had boarded them, they found they had 
barricadoed the deck by making a breastwork of the water casks which 
we had left on board, and sacks of matta, abreast the mainmast, from 
one side of the ship to the other, to the height of six feet; behind which 
they defended themselves with all the means in their power to the last; 
and our people had to force their way over this breast work before they 
could compel them to surrender. The other parts of the transaction have 
some of them been, and the remainder will be hereafter stated. 

On going on board the next morning with hand-cuffs, leg-irons, and 
shackled bolts, to secure the hands and feet of the negroes, the sight which 
presented itself to our view was truly horrid. They had got all the men 
who were living made fast, hands and feet, to the ring bolts in the deck; 
some of them had part of their bowels hanging out, and some with half 
their backs and thighs shaved off. This was done with our boarding lances, 
which were always kept exceedingly sharp and bright as a gentleman’s 
sword. Whilst putting them in irons, I had to exercise as much authority 
over the Spanish captain and his crew, as I had to use over my own men 
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on any other occasion, to prevent them from cutting to pieces and killing 
these poor unfortunate beings. I observed one of the Spanish sailors had 
found a razor in the pocket of an old jacket of his, which one of the slaves 
had on; he opened it, and made a cut upon the negro’s head. He seemed 
to aim at his throat, and it bled shockingly. Seeing several more about 
to engage in the same kind of barbarity, I commanded them not to hurt 
another one of them, on pain of being brought to the gang-way and 
flogged. The captain, also, I noticed, had a dirk, which he had secreted 
at the time the negroes were massacreing the Spaniards. I did not observe, 
however, that he intended to use it, until one of my people gave me a 
twitch by the elbow, to draw my attention to what was passing, when 
I saw him in the act of stabbing one of the slaves. I immediately caught 
hold of him, took away his dirk, and threatened him with the consequences 
of my displeasure, if he attempted to hurt one of them. Thus I was obliged 
to be continually vigilant, to prevent them from using violence towards 
these wretched creatures. 

After we had put everything in order on board the Spanish ship, and 
swept for and obtained her anchors, which the negroes had cut her from, 
we sailed on the 23rd, both ships in company, for Conception, where we 
anchored on the 26th. After the common forms were passed, we delivered 
the ship, and all that was on board her, to the captain, whom we had be- 
friended. We delivered him also a bag of doubloons, containing, I presume, 
nearly a thousand; several bags of dollars, containing a like number; and 
several baskets of watches, some gold, and some silver. all of which had 
been brought on board the Perseverance for safe keeping. We detained no 
part of this treasure to reward us for the services we had rendered. all 
that we received was faithfully returned. 

After our arrival at Conception, I was mortified and very much hurt 
at the treatment which I received from Don Bonito Sereno; but had this 
been the only time that I ever was treated with ingratitude, injustice, or 
want of compassion, I would not complain. I will only name one act of 
his towards me at this place. He went to the prison and took the de- 
positions of five of my Botany bay convicts, who had left us at St. Maria, 
and were now in prison there. This was done by him with a view to injure 
my character, so that he might not be obliged to make us any compensa- 
tion for what we had done for him. I never made any demand of, nor 
claimed in any way whatever, more than that they should give me justice; 
and did not ask to be my own judge, but to refer it to government. 
Amongst those who swore against me were the three outlawed convicts, 
who have been before mentioned. I had been the means, undoubtedly, 
of saving every one of their lives, and had supplied them with clothes. 
They swore everything against me they could to effect my ruin. Amongst 
other atrocities, they swore I was a pirate, and made several statements 
that would operate equally to my disadvantage had they been believed; 
all of which were brought before the viceroy of Lima against me. When 
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we met at that place, the viceroy was too great and too good a man to 
be misled by these false representations. He told Don Bonito, that my 
conduct towards him proved the injustice of these depositions, taking his 
own official declaration at Conception for the proof of it; that he had been 
informed by Don Jose Calminaries, who was commandant of the marine, 
and was at that time, and after the affair of the Tryal, on the coast of 
Chili; that Calminaries had informed him how both Don Bonito and myself 
had conducted, and he was satisfied that no man had behaved better, 
under all circumstances, than the American captain had done to Don 
Bonito, and that he never had seen or heard of any man treating another 
with so much dishonesty and ingratitude as he had treated the American. 
The viceroy had previously issued an order, on his own authority, to 
Don Bonito, to deliver to me eight thousand dollars as part payment 
for service rendered him. This order was not given till his Excellency had 
consulted all the tribunals holding jurisdiction over similar cases, except 
the twelve royal judges. These judges exercise a supreme authority 
over all the courts in Peru, and reserve to themselves the right of giving 
a final decision in all questions of law. Whenever either party is dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the inferior courts in this kingdom, they have 
a right of appeal to the twelve judges. Don Bonito had attempted an 
appeal from the viceroy’s order to the royal judges. The viceroy sent for 
me, and acquainted me of Don Bonito’s attempt; at the same time 
recommending to me to accede to it, as the royal judges well understood 
the nature of the business, and would do much better for me than his 
order would. He observed at the same time, that they were men of too 
great characters to be biassed or swayed from doing justice by any party; 
they holding their appointments immediately from his majesty. He said, 
if i requested it, Don Bonito should be holden to his order. I then repre- 
sented, that I had been in Lima nearly two months, waiting for different 
tribunals, to satisfy his Excellency what was safe for him, and best to be 
done for me, short of a course of law, which I was neither able nor willing 
to enter into; that I had then nearly thirty men on different islands, 
and on board my tender, which was then somewhere amongst the islands 
on the coast of Chili; that they had no method that I knew of to help 
themselves, or receive succour, except from me; and that if I was to 
defer the time any longer it amounted to a certainty, that they must 
suffer. I therefore must pray that his Excellency’s order might be put in 
force. 

Don Bonito, who was owner of the ship and part of the cargo, had been 
quibbling and using all his endeavors to delay the time of payment, 
provided the appeal was not allowed, when his Excellency told him to 
get out of his sight, that he would pay the money himself, and put him 
(Don Bonito) into a dungeon, where he should not see sun, moon, or 
stars; and was about giving the order, when a very respectable company 
of merchants waited on him and pleaded for Don Bonito, praying that 
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his Excellency would favor him on account of his family, who were very 
rich and respectable. The viceroy remarked that Don Bonito’s character 
had been such as to disgrace any family, that had any pretensions to 
respectability; but that he should grant their prayer, provided there was 
no more reason for complaint. The last transaction brought me the 
money in two hours; by which time I was extremely distressed, enough, 
I believe, to have punished me for a great many of my bad deeds. 

When I take a retrospective view of my life, I cannot find in my soul, 
that I ever have done anything to deserve such misery and ingratitude 
as I have suffered at different periods, and in general, from the very 
persons to whom I have rendered the greatest services. 

The following Documents were officially translated, and are inserted 
without alteration, from the original papers. This I thought to be the 
most correct course, as it would give the reader a better view of the 
subject than any other method that could be adopted. My deposition 
and that of Mr. Luther, were communicated through a bad linguist, 
who could not speak the English language so well as I could the Spanish, 
Mr. Luther not having any knowledge of the Spanish language. The 
Spanish captain’s deposition, together with Mr. Luther’s and my own, 
were translated into English again, as now inserted; having thus under- 
gone two translations. These circumstances, will, we hope, be a sufficient 
apology for any thing which may appear to the reader not to be perfectly 
consistent, one declaration with another; and for any impropriety of 
expression. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


A faithful translation of the depositions of Don Benito 
Cereno, of Don Amasa Delano, and of Don Nathaniel 
Luther, together with the Documents of the com- 
mencement of the process, under the King’s Seal. 


I Don Jose de Abos, and Padilla, his Majesty’s Notary for the Royal 
Revenue, and Register of this Province, and Notary Public of the Holy 
Crusade of this Bishoprick, etc. 

Do certify and declare, as much as requisite in law, that, in the criminal 
cause, which by an order of the Royal Justice, Doctor Don Juan Mar- 
tinez de Rozas, deputy assessor general of this province, conducted 
against the Senegal Negroes, that the ship Tryal was carrying from the 
port of Valparaiso, to that of Callao of Lima, in the month of December 
last. There is at the beginning of the prosecution, a decree in continua- 
tion of the declaration of her captain, Don Benito Cereno, and on the 
back of the twenty-sixth leaf, that of the captain of the American ship, 
the Perseverance, Amasa Delano; and that of the supercargo of this ship, 
Nathaniel Luther, midshipman, of the United States, on the thirtieth 
leaf; as also the Sentence of the aforesaid cause, on the back of the 72nd 
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leaf; and the confirmation of the Royal Audience, of this District, on the 
78th and 79th leaves; and an official order of the Tribunal with which the 
cause and everything else therein continued, is remitted back; which pro- 
ceedings with a representation made by the said American captain, 
Amasa Delano, to this Intendency, against the Spanish captain of the 
ship Tryal, Don Benito Cereno, and answers thereto—are in the follow- 
ing manner— 


Decree of the Commencement of the Process. 

In the port of Talcahuane, the twenty-fourth of the month of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and five, Doctor Don Juan Martinez de 
Rozas, Counsellor of the Royal Audience of this Kingdom, Deputy 
Assessor, and learned in the law, of this Intendency, having the deputation 
thereof on account of the absence of his Lordship, the Governor Intendent 
—Said, that whereas the ship Tryal, has just cast anchor in the road of 
this port, and her captain, Don Benito Cereno, has made the declaration 
of the twentieth of December, he sailed from the port of Valparaiso, 
bound to that of Callao; having his ship loaded with produce and mer- 
chandize of the country, with sixty-three negroes of all sexes and ages, 
and besides nine sucking infants; that the twenty-sixth, in the night, 
revolted, killed eighteen of his men, and made themselves master of the 
ship—that afterwards they killed seven men more, and obliged him to 
carry them to the coast of Africa, at Senegal, of which they were natives; 
that Tuesday the nineteenth, he put into the island of Santa Maria, for 
the purpose of taking in water, and he found in its harbour the American 
ship, the Perseverance, commanded by captain Amasa Delano, who 
being informed of the revolt of the negroes on board the ship Tryal, 
killed five or six of them in the engagement, and finally overcame them; 
that the ship being recovered, he supplied him with hands, and brought 
him to this port.—Wherefore, for examining the truth of these facts, and 
inflict on the guilty of such heinous crimes, the penalties provided by law. 
He therefore orders that this decree commencing the process, should be 
extended, that agreeably to its tenor, the witnesses, that should be able 
to give an account of them, be examined—thus ordered by his honour, 
which I attest.—Doctor ROZAS. 

Before me, Jose de Abos, and Padilla, his Majesty’s Notary of Royal 
Revenue and Registers. if 


Declaration of first Witness 
Don Benito CERENO 
The same day and month and year, his Honour ordered the captain of 
the ship Tryal, Don Benito Cereno, to appear, of whom he received 
before me, the oath, which he took by God, our Lord, and a Sign of the 
Cross, under which he promised to tell the truth of whatever he should 
know and should be asked—and being interrogated agreeably to the 
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tenor of the act, commencing the process, he said, that the twentieth of 
December last, he set sail with his ship from the port of Valparaiso, bound 
to that of Callao;loaded with the produce of the country,and seventy-two 
negroes of both sexes, and of all ages, belonging to Don Alexandro Aranda, 
inhabitant of the city of Mendosa; that the crew of the ship consisted of 
thirty-six men, besides the persons who went passengers; that the negroes 
were of the following ages,—twenty from twelve to sixteen years, one 
from about eighteen to nineteen years, names Jose, and this was the man 
that waited upon his master Don Alexandro, who speaks well the Spanish, 
having had him four or five years; a mulatto, named Francisco, native of 
the province of Buenos Ayres, aged about thirty-five years; a smart negro, 
named Joaquin, who had been for many years among the Spaniards, 
aged twenty-six years, and a caulker by trade; twelve full grown negroes, 
aged from twenty-five to fifty years, all raw and born on the coast of 
Senegal—whose names are as follow,—the first was named Babo, and 
he was killed,—the second who is his son, is named Muri,—the third, 
Matiluqui,—the fourth, Yola,—the fifth, Yau,—the sixth Atufal, who 
was killed,—the seventh, Diamelo, also killed,—the eighth, Leebe, like- 
wise killed,—the ninth, Natu, in the same manner killed, and that he does 
not recollect the names of the others; but that he will take due account of 
them all, and remit to the court; and twenty-eight women of all ages;— 
that all the negroes slept upon deck, as is customary in this navigation; 
and none wore fetters, because the owner, Aranda told him that they 
were all tractable; that the twenty-seventh of December, at three o’clock 
in the morning, all the Spaniards being asleep except the two officers on 
the watch, who were the boatswain Juan Robles,and the carpenter Juan 
Balltista Gayete, and the helmsman and his boy; the negroes revolted 
suddenly, wounded dangerously the boatswain and the carpenter, and 
successively killed eighteen men of those who were sleeping upon deck,— 
some with sticks and daggers, and others by throwing them alive over- 
board, after tying them; that of the Spaniards who were upon deck, 
they left about seven, as he thinks, alive and tied, to manoeuver the 
ship; and three or four more who hid themselves, remained also alive, 
although in the act of revolt, they made themselves masters of the hatch- 
way, six or seven wounded, went through it to the cock-pit without any 
hindrance on their part; that in the act of revolt, the mate and another 
person, whose name he does not recollect, attempted to come up through 
the hatchway, but having been wounded at the onset, they were obliged to 
return to the cabin; that the deponent resolved at break of day to come 
up the companion-way, where the negro Babo was, being the ring leader, 
and another who assisted him, and having spoken to them, exhorted them 
to cease committing such atrocities—asking them at the same time what 
they wanted and intended to do—offering himself to obey their commands; ” 
that notwithstanding this, they threw, in his presence, three men, alive 

and tied, overboard; that they told the deponent to come up, and that 
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they would not kill him—which having done, they asked him whether 
there were in these seas any negro countries, where they might be carried, 
and he answered them, no; that they afterwards told him to carry them to 
Senegal, orto the neighboring islands of St. Nicolas—and he answered them, 
that this was impossible, on account of the great distance, the bad condi- 
tion of the vessel, the want of provisions, sails and water; that they replied 
to him, he must carry them in any way; that they would do and conform 
themselves to every thing the deponent should require as to eating and 
drinking, that after a long conference, being absolutely compelled to please 
them, for they threatened him to kill them all, if they were not at all 
events carried to Senegal. He told them that what was most wanting for 
the voyage was water; that they would go near the coast to take it, and 
thence they would proceed on their course—that the negroes agreed to it; 
and the deponent steered towards the intermediate ports, hoping to meet 
some Spanish or foreign vessel that would save them; that within ten or 
eleven days they saw the land, and continued their course by it in the 
vicinity of Nasca; that the deponent observed that the negroes were now 
restless, and mutinous, because he did not effect the taking in of water, 
they having required with threats that it should be done, without fail the 
following day; he told them that they saw plainly that the coast was steep, 
and the rivers designated in the maps were not to be found, with other 
reasons suitable to the circumstances; that the best way would be to go 
to the island of Santa Maria, where they might water and victual easily, 
it being a desert island, as the foreigners did;that the deponent did not go 
to Pisco, that was near, not make any other port of the coast, because the 
negroes hadintimated to him several times, that they would kill themall the 
very moment they should perceive any city, town, or settlement, on the 
shores to which they should be carried; that having determined to go to 
the island of Santa Maria, as the deponent had planned, for the purpose of 
trying whether in the passage or in the island itself, they could find any 
vessel that should favor them, or whether he could escape from it in a 
boat to the neighboring coast of Arruco. To adopt the necessary means he 
immediately changed his course, steering for the island; that the negroes 
held daily conferences, in which they discussed what was necessary for their 
design of returning to Senegal, whether they were to kill all the Spaniards, 
and particularly the deponent; that eight days after parting from the 
coast of Nasca, the deponent being on the watch a little after day-break, 
and soon after the negroes had their meeting, the negro Mure came t® 
the place where the deponent was, and told him, that his comrades had 
determined to kill his master, Don Alexandro Aranda, because they said 
they could not otherwise obtain their liberty, and that he should call the 
mate, who was sleeping, before they executed it, for fear,as he understood, 
that he should not be killed with the rest; that the deponent prayed and 
told him all that was necessary in such a circumstance to dissuade him 
from his design, but all was useless, for the negro Mure answered him, 
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that the thing could not be prevented, and that they should all run the 
risk of being killed if they should attempt to dissuade or obstruct them 
in the act; that in this conflict the deponent called the mate, and im- 
mediately the negro Mure ordered the negro Matinqui, and another named 
Lecbe, who died in the island of Santa Maria, to go and commit this 
murder; that the two negroes went down to the birth of Don Alexandro, 
and stabbed him in his bed; that yet half alive and agonizing, they dragged 
him on deck and threw him overboard; that the clerk, Don Lorenzo 
Bargas, was sleeping in the opposite birth, and awaking at the cries of 
Aranda, surprised by them, and at the sight of the negroes, who had bloody 
daggers in their hands, he threw himself into the sea through a window 
which was near him, and was miserably drowned, without being in the 
power of the deponent to assist, or take him up, though he immediately 
put out his boat; that a short time after killing Aranda, they got upon 
deck his german-cousin, Don Francisco Masa, and his other clerk, called 
Don Hermenegildo, a native of Spain, and a relation of the said Aranda, 
besides the boatswain, Juan Robles, the boatswain’s mate, Manuel 
Viseaya, and two or three others of the sailors, all of whom were wounded, 
and having stabbed them again, they threw them alive into the sea, al- 
though they made no resistance, nor begged for any thing else but mercy; 
that the boatswain, Juan Robles, who knew how to swim, kept himself 
the longest above water, making acts of contrition, and in the last words 
he uttered, charged this deponent to cause mass to be said for his soul, 
to our Lady of Succour; that having finished this slaughter, the negro 
Mure told him that they had now done all, and that he might pursue his 
destination, warning him that they would kill all the Spaniards, if they 
saw them speak, or plot any thing against them—a threat which they 
repeated almost every day; that before this occurrence last mentioned, 
they had tied the cook to throw him overboard for I know not what thing 
they heard him speak, and finally they spared his life at the request of the 
deponent; that a few days after, the deponent endeavored not to omit 
any means to preserve their lives—spoke to them peace and tranquillity, 
and agreed to draw up a paper, signed by the deponent, and the sailors 
who could write, as also by the negroes, Babo and Atufal, who could do 
it in their language, though they were new, in which he obliged himself 
to carry them to Senegal, and they not to kill any more, and to return to 
them the ship with the cargo, with which they were for that satisfied and 
quieted; that omitting other events which daily happened, and which 
can only serve to recal their past misfortunes and conflicts, after forty-two 
days navigation, reckoned from the time they sailed from Nasca, during 
which they navigated under a scanty allowance of water, they at last 
arrived at the island of Santa Maria, on Tuesday the nineteenth instant, 
at about five o’clock in the afternoon, at which hour they cast anchor 
very near the American ship Perseverance, which lay in the same port, 
commanded by the generous captain Amasa Delano, but at seven o’clock x 
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in the morning they had already descried the port, and the negroes became 
uneasy as soon as they saw the ship, and the deponent, to appease and 
quiet them, proposed to them to say and do all that he will declare to have 
said to the American captain, with which they were tranquilized, warning 
him that if he varied in the least, or uttered any word that should give 
the least intimation of the past occurrences, they would instantly kill 
him and all his companions; that about eight o’clock in the morning, 
captain Amasa Delano came in his boat, on board the Tryal, and all 
gladly received him; that the deponent, acting then the part of an owner 
and a free captain of the ship told them that he came from Buenos Ayres, 
bound to Lima, with that parcel of negroes; that at the cape many had 
died, that also, all the sea officers and the greatest part of the crew had 
died, there remained to him no other sailors than these few who were in 
sight, and that for want of them the sails had been torn to pieces; that 
the heavy storms off the cape had obliged them to throw overboard the 
greatest part of the cargo, and the water pipes; that consequently he had 
no more water; that he had thought of putting into the port of Conception, 
but that the north wind had prevented him, as also the want of water, 
for he had only enough for that day, concluded by asking of him supplies; 
that the generous captain Amasa Delano immediately offered them sails, 
pipes, and whatever he wanted, to pursue his voyage to Lima, without 
entering any other port, leaving it to his pleasure to refund him for these 
supplies at Callao, or pay him for them if he thought best; that he im- 
mediately ordered his boat for the purpose of bringing him water, sugar, 
and bread, as they did; that Amasa Delano remained on board the Tryal 
all the day, till he left the ship anchored at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
deponent speaking to him always of his pretended misfortunes, under the 
forementioned principles, without having had it in his power to tell a 
single word, nor giving him the least hint, that he might know the truth, 
and state of things; because the negro Mure, who is a man of capacity and 
talents, performing the office of an officious servant, with all the appear- 
ance of submission of the humble slave, did not leave the deponent one 
moment, in order to observe his actions and words; for he understands 
well the Spanish, and besides there were thereabout some others who were 
constantly on the watch and understood it also; that a moment in which 
Amasa Delano left the deponent, Mure asked him, how do we come on? 
and the deponent answered them, well; he gives us all the supplies we 
want; but he asked him afterwards how many men he had, and the 
deponent told him that he had thirty men; but that twenty of them were 
on the island, and there were in the vessel only those whom he saw there 
in the two boats; and then the negro told him, well, you will be the captain 
of this ship to night and his also, for three negroes are sufficient to take it; 
that as soon as they had cast anchor, at five of the clock, as has been 
stated, the American captain took leave, to return to his vessel, and the 
deponent accompanied him as far as the gunwale, where he staid under 
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pretence of taking leave, until he should have got into his boat; but on 
shoving off, the deponent jumped from the gunwale into the boat and fell 
into it, without knowing how, and without sustaining, fortunately, any 
harm; but he immediately hallooed to the Spaniards on the ship, ‘‘Over- 
board, those that can swim, the rest to the rigging.”” That he instantly 
told the captain, by means of the Portuguese interpreter, that they were 
revolted negroes, who had killed all his people; that the said captain soon 
understood the affair, and recovered from his surprise, which the leap of 
the deponent occasioned, and told him, “Be not afraid, be not afraid, 
set down and be easy,” and ordered his sailors to row towards his ship, 
and before coming up to her, he hailed, to get a cannon ready and run 
it out of the port hole, which they did very quick, and fired with it a few 
shots at the negroes; that in the mean while the boat was sent to pick up 
two men who had thrown themselves overboard, which they effected; 
that the negroes cut the cables, and endeavoured to sail away; that 
Amasa Delano seeing them sailing away, and the cannon could not subdue 
them, ordered his people to get muskets, pikes and sabres ready, and all 
his men offered themselves willingly to board them with the boats; that 
captain Amasa Delano wanted to go in person, and was going to embark 
the first, but the deponent prevented him, and after many entreaties he 
finally remained, saying, though that circumstance would procure him 
much honour, he would stay to please him, and keep him company in his 
affliction, and would send a brother of his, on whom he said he placed as 
much reliance as on himself; his brother, the mates, and eighteen men, 
whom he had in his vessel, embarked in the two boats, and made their 
way towards the Tryal, which was already under sail; that they rowed 
considerably in pursuing the ship, and kept up a musketry fire; but that 
they could not overtake them, until they hallooed to the sailors on the 
rigging, to unbend or take away the sails, which they accordingly did, 
letting them fall on the deck; that they were then able to lay themselves 
alongside, keeping up constantly a musketry fire, whilst some got up the 
sides on deck, with pikes and sabres, and the others remained in the 
stern of the boat, keeping up also a fire, until they got up finally by the 
same side, and engaged the negroes, who defended themselves to the last 
with their weapons, rushing upon the points of the pikes with an extra- 
ordinary fury; that the Americans killed five or six negroes, and these were 
Babo, Atufal, Dick, Natu, Qiamolo, and does not recollect any other; 
that they wounded several others, and at last conquered and made them 
prisoners, that at ten o’clock at night, the first mate with three men, came 
to inform the captain that the ship had been taken, and came also for the 
purpose of being cured of a dangerous wound, made by a point of a dagger, 
which he had received in his breast; that two other Americans had been 
slightly wounded; the captain left nine men to take care of the ship as 
far as this port; he accompanied her with his own until both ships, the 
Tryal and Perseverance, cast anchor between nine and eleven o’clock 
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in the forenoon of this day; that the deponent has not seen the twenty 
negroes, from twelve to sixteen years of age, have any share in the execu- 
tion of the murders; nor does he believe they have had, on account of 
their age, although all were knowing to the insurrection; that the negro 
Jose, eighteen years old, and in the service of Don Alexandro, was the one 
who communicated the information to the negro Mure and his comrades, 
of the state of things before the revolt; and this is known, because in 
the preceding nights he used to come to sleep from below, where they 
were, and had secret conversations with Mure, in which he was seen 
several times by the mate; and one night he drove him away twice; that 
this same negro Jose, was the one who advised the other negroes to kill 
his master, Don Alexandro; and that this is known, because the negroes 
have said it; that on the first revolt, the negro Jose was upon deck with the 
other revolted negroes, but it is not known whether he materially par- 
ticipated in the murders; that the mulatto Francisco was of the band of 
revolters, and one of their number; that the negro Joaquin was also one 
of the worst of them, for that on the day the ship was taken, he assisted 
in the defence of her with a hatchet in one hand and a dagger in the 
other, as the sailors told him; that in sight of the deponent, he stabbed 
Don Francisco Masa, when he was carrying him to throw him overboard 
alive, he being the one who held him fast; that the twelve or thirteen 
negroes, from twenty-five to fifty years of age, were with the former, 
the principal revolters, and committed the murders and atrocities before 
related; that five or six of them were killed, as has been said, in the 
attack on the ship, and the following remained alive and are prisoners— 
to wit—Mure, who acted as captain and commander of them, and on all 
the insurrections and posterior events, Matinqui, Alathano, Yau, Luis, 
Mapenda, Yola, Yambaio, being eight in number, and with Jose, Joaquin, 
and Francisco, who are also alive, making the number of eleven of the 
remaining insurgents; that the negresses of age, were knowing to the 
revolt, and influenced the death of their master; who also used their 
influence to kill the deponent; that in the act of murder, and before that 
of the engagement of the ship, they began to sing, and were singing a very 
melancholy song during the action, to excite the courage of the negroes; 
that the statement he has just given of the negroes who are alive, has 
been made by the officers of the ship; that of the thirty-six men of the 
crew and passengers, which the deponent had knowledge of, twelve only 
including the mate remained alive, besides four cabin boys, who were not 
included in that number; that they broke an arm of one of those cabin 
boys, named Francisco Raneds, and gave him three or four stabs, which 
are already healed; that in the engagement of the ship, the secord clerk, 
Don Josi Morairi, was killed by a musket ball fired at him through accident, 
for having incautiously presented himself on the gunwale; that at the 
time of the attack of the ship, Don Joaquin Arambaolaza was on one of 
the yards flying from the negroes, and at the approach of the boats, he 
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hallooed by order of the negroes, not to board, on which account the 
Americans thought he was also one of the revolters, and fired two balls 
at him, one passed through one of his thighs, and the other in the chest 
of his body, of which he is now confined, though the American captain, 
who has him on board, says he will recover; that in order to be able to 
proceed from the coast of Nasca, to the island of Santa Maria, he saw 
himself obliged to lighten the ship, by throwing more than one third of 
the cargo overboard, for he could not have made that voyage otherwise; 
that what he has said is the most substantial of what occurs to him on 
this unfortunate event, and the truth, under the oath that he has taken;— 
which declaration he affirmed and ratified, after hearing it read to him. 
He said that he was twenty-nine years of age;—and signed with his 
honour—which I certify. 
BENITO CERENO. 
Doctor ROZAS. 
Before me.—PAaDILLA. 


RATIFICATION 


In the port of Talcahuano, the first day of the month of March, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and five,—the same Honourable Judge 
of this cause caused to appear in this presence the captain of the ship 
Tryal, Don Benito Cereno, of whom he received an oath, before me, 
which he took conformably to law, under which he promised to tell the 
truth of what he should know, and of what he should be asked, and having 
read to him the fore-going declaration, and being asked if it is the same he 
has given and whether he has to add or to take off any thing,—he said, 
that it is the same he has given, that he affirms and ratifies it; and has 
only to add, that the new negroes were thirteen, and the females com- 
prehended twenty-seven, without including the infants, and that one of 
them died from hunger or thirst, and two young negroes of those from 
twelve to sixteen, together with an infant. And he signed it with his 
honour—which I certify. 

BENITO CERENO. 
Doctor ROZAS. 
Before me.—PAaDILLA. 


Declaration of DON AMASA DELANO 


The same day, month and year, his Honour, ordered the captain of 
the American ship Perseverance to appear, whose oath his Honour 
received, which he took by placing his right hand on the Evangelists, 
under which he promised to tell the truth of what he should know and 
be asked—and being interrogated according to the decree, beginning this 
process, through the medium of the interpreter Carlos Elli, who likewise 
swore to exercise well and lawfully his office, that the nineteenth or 
twentieth of the month, as he believes, agreeably to the calculation he 
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keeps from the eastward, being at the island of Santa Maria, at anchor, 
he descried at seven o’clock in the morning, a ship coming round the point; 
that he asked his crew what ship that was; they replied that they did not 
know her; that taking his spy-glass he perceived she bore no colours; that 
he took his barge, and his net for fishing, and went on board of her, that 
when he got on deck he embraced the Spanish captain, who told him 
that he had been four months and twenty-six days from Buenos Ayres; 
that many of his people had died of the scurvy, and that he was in great 
want of supplies—particularly pipes for water, duck for sails, and refresh- 
ment for his crew; that the deponent offered to give and supply him with 
everything he asked and wanted; that the Spanish captain did nothing 
else, because the ringleader of the negroes was constantly at their elbows, 
observing what was said. That immediately he sent his barge to his own 
ship to bring; (as they accordingly did) water, peas, bread, sugar, and 
fish. That he also sent for his long boat to bring a load of water, and 
having brought it, he returned to his own ship; that in parting he asked the 
Spanish captain to come on board his ship to take coffee, tea, and other 
refreshments; but he answered him with coldness and indifference; that 
he could not go then, but that he would in two or three days. That at the 
same time he visited him, the ship Tryal cast anchor in the port, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon,—that he told his people belonging to his 
boat to embark in order to return to his ship, that the deponent also 
left the deck to get into his barge,—that on getting into the barge, the 
Spanish captain took him by the hand and immediately gave a jump on 
board his boat,—that he then told him that the negroes of the Tryal had 
taken her, and had murdered twenty-five men, which the deponent was 
informed of through the medium of an interpreter, who was with him, and 
a Portuguese; that two or three other Spaniards threw themselves into 
the water, who were picked up by his boats; that he immediately went 
to his ship, and before reaching her, called to the mate to prepare and 
load the guns; that having got on board, he fired at them with his cannon, 
and this same deponent pointed six shots at the time the negroes of the 
Tryal were cutting away the cables and setting sail; that the Spanish 
captain told him that the ship was already going away, and that she 
could not be taken; that the deponent replied that he would take her; 
then the Spanish captain told him that if he took her, one half of her value 
would be his, and the other half would remain to the real owners; that 
thereupon he ordered the people belonging to his crew, to embark in the 
two boats, armed with knives, pistols, sabres, and pikes, to pursue her, 
and board her; that the two boats were firing at her near an hour with 
musketry, and at the end boarded and captured her; and that before 
sending his boats, he told his crew, in order to encourage them, that the 
Spanish captain offered to give them the half of the value of the Tryal if 
they took her. That having taken the ship, they came to anchor at about 
two o’clock in the morning very near the deponent’s, leaving in her about 
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twenty of his men; that his first mate received a very dangerous wound 
in his breast made with a pike, of which he lies very ill; that three other 
sailors were also wounded with clubs, though not dangerously; that five 
or six of the negroes were killed in boarding; that at six o’clock in the 
morning, he went with the Spanish captain on board the Tryal, to carry 
manacles and fetters from his ship, ordering them to be put on the negroes 
who remained alive, he dressed the wounded, and accompanied the Tryal 
to the anchoring ground; and in it he delivered her up manned from his 
crew; for until that moment he remained in possession of her; that what 
he has said is what he knows, and the truth, under the oath he has taken, 
which he affirmed and ratified after the said declaration had been read to 
him—saying he was forty-two years of age—the interpreter did not sign 
it because he said he did not know how—the captain signed it with his 
honour—which I certify. 
AMASA DELANO. 
Doctor Rozas 
Before me.—PADILLA 


RATIFICATION 


The said day, month and year, his Honour ordered the captain of the 
American ship, Don Amasa Delano to appear, of whom his Honour 
received an oath, which he took by placing his hand on the Evangelists, 
under which he promised to tell the truth of what he should know, and 
be asked, and having read to him the foregoing declaration, through the 
medium of the interpreter, Ambrosio Fernandez, who likewise took an 
oath to exercise well and faithfully his office—he said that he affirms and 
ratifies the same; that he has nothing to add or diminish, and he signed 
it, with his Honour, and likewise the Interpreter. 

AMASA DELANO 
AMBROSIO FERNANDEZ. 
Doctor ROZAS. 
Before me.—PADILLA 


Declaration of DON NATHANIEL LuTHER, Midshipman 


The same day, month and year, his Honour ordered Don Nathaniel 
Luther, first midshipman of the American ship Perseverance, and acting 
as clerk to the captain, to appear, of whom he received an oath, and 
which he took by placing his right hand on the Evangelists, under which 
he promised to tell the truth of what he should know, and be asked, and 
being interrogated agreeably to the decree commencing this process, 
through the medium of the Interpreter, Carlos Elli, he said that the 
deponent himself was one that boarded, and helped to take the ship 
Tryal in the boats; that he knows that his captain, Amasa Delano, has 
deposed on every thing that happened in this affair; that in order to avoid 
delay he requests that his declaration should be read to him, and he will 
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tell whether it is conformable to the happening of the events; that if any 
thing should be omitted he will observe it, and add to it, doing the same if 
he erred in any part thereof; and his Honour having acquiesced in this 
proposal, the Declaration made this day by captain Amasa Delano, was 
read to him through the medium of the Interpreter, and said, that the 
deponent went with his captain, Amasa Delano, to the ship Tryal, as 
soon as she appeared at the point of the island, which was about seven 
o’clock in the morning, and remained with him on board of her, until she 
cast anchor; that the deponent was one of those who boarded the ship 
Tryal in the boats, and by this he knows that the narration which the 
captain has made in the deposition which has been read to him, is certain 
and exact in all its parts; and he has only three things to add; the first, 
that whilst his captain remained on board the Tryal, a negro stood con- 
stantly at his elbow, and by the side of the deponent, the second, that the 
deponent was in the boat, when the Spanish captain jumped into it, and 
when the Portuguese declared that the negroes had revolted; the third, 
that the number of killed was six, five negroes and a Spanish sailor; that 
what he has said is the truth, under the oath which he has taken; which 
he affirmed and ratified, after his Declaration had been read to him; he 
said he was twenty-one years of age, and signed it with his Honour, but 
the Interpreter did not sign it, because he said he did noteknow how— 
which I certify. 
NATHANIEL LUTHER. 

Doctor ROZAS. 

Before me.—PAaDILLA 

RATIFICATION 

The aforesaid day, month and year, his Honour, ordered Don Nathaniel 
Luther, first midshipman of the American ship Perseverance, and acting 
as clerk to the captain, to whom he administered an oath, which he took 
by placing his hand on the Evangelists, under the sanctity of which he 
promised to tell the truth of what he should know and be asked; and the 
foregoing Declaration having been read to him, which he thoroughly 
understood, through the medium of the Interpreter, Ambrosio Fernandez, 
to whom an oath was likewise administered, to exercise well and faithfully 
his office, he says that he affirms and ratifies the same, that he has nothing 
to add or diminish, and he signed it with his Honour, and the Interpreter, 
which I certify. 

NATHANIEL LUTHER 
AMBROSIO FERNANDEZ. 


Doctor ROZAS. 
Before me.—PADILLA 
SENTENCE 
In this city of Conception, the second day of the month of March, 
of one thousand eight hundred and five, his Honour Doctor Don Juan 
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Martinez de Rozas, Deputy Assessor and learned in the law, of this 
intendency, having the execution thereof on account of the absence of 
his Honour, the principal having seen the proceedings, which he has 
conducted officially against the negroes of the ship Tryal, in consequence 
of the insurrection and atrocities which they have committed on board 
of her.—He declared, that the insurrection and revolt of said negroes, 
being sufficiently substantiated, with premeditated intent, the twenty- 
seventh of December last, at three o’clock in the morning; that taking by 
surprise the sleeping crew, they killed eighteen men, some with sticks, 
and daggers, and others by throwing them alive overboard; that a few 
days afterward with the same deliberate intent, they stabbed their 
master Don Alexandro Aranda, and threw Don Francisco Masa, his 
german cousin, Hermenegildo, his relation, and the other wounded persons 
who were confined in the births, overboard alive; that in the island of 
Santa Maria, they defended themselves with arms, against the Americans, 
who attempted to subdue them, causing the death of Don Jose Moraira 
the second clerk, as they had done that of the first, Don Lorenzo Bargas; 
the whole being considered, and the consequent guilts resulting from 
those heinous and atrocious actions as an example to others, he ought 
and did condemn the negroes, Mure, Matiniqui, Alazase, Yola, Joaquin, 
Luis, Yau, Mapenda, and Yambaio, to the common penalty of death, 
which shall be executed, by taking them out and dragging them from the 
prison, at the tail of a beast of burden, as far as the gibbet, where they 
shall be hung until they are dead, and to the forfeiture of all their property, 
if they should have any, to be applied to the Royal Treasury; that the 
heads of the five first be cut off after they are dead, and be fixed on a pole, 
in the square of the port of Talcahuano, and the corpses of all be burnt 
to ashes. The negresses and young negroes of the same gang shall be 
present at the execution, if they should be in that city at the time thereof; 
that he ought and did condemn likewise, the negro Jose, servant to said 
Don Alexandro, and Yambaio, Francisco, Rodriguez, to ten years con- 
finement in the place of Valdivia, to work chained, on allowance and 
without pay, in the work of the King, and also to attend the execution of 
the other criminals; and judging definitively by this sentence thus pro- 
nounced and ordered by his Honour, and that the same should be executed 
notwithstanding the appeal, for which he declared there was no cause, 
but that an account of it should be previously sent to the Royal Audience 
of this district, for the execution thereof with the costs. 
Doctor ROZAS. 
Before me.—José DE ABOs PADILLA 
His Majesty’s Notary of the Royal Revenue and Registers 


CONFIRMATION OF THE SENTENCE 
SANTIAGO, March the twenty-first, of one thousand eight hundred 
and five 
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Having duly considered the whole, we suppose the sentence pronounced 
by the Deputy Assessor of the City of Conception, to whom we remit 
the same for its execution and fulfilment, with the official resolution, 
taking first an authenticated copy of the proceedings, to give an account 
thereof to his Majesty; and in regard to the request of the acting Notary, 
to the process upon the pay of his charges, he will exercise his right when 
and where he shall judge best.— 


There are four flourishes 
Their Honours, the President, Regent, and Auditors of his Royal 
Audience passed the foregoing decree, and those on the Margin set their 
flourishes, the day of this date, the twenty first of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and five;—which I certify, 
ROMAN. 


NOTIFICATION 


The twenty-third of said month, I acquainted his Honour, the King’s 
Attorney of the foregoing decree,—which I certify, 
ROMAN. 


OFFICIAL RESOLUTION 


The Tribunal has resolved to manifest by this official resolve and 
pleasure for the exactitude, zeal and promptness which you have dis- 
covered in the cause against the revolted negroes of the ship Tryal, which 
process it remits to you, with the approbation of the sentence for the 
execution thereof, forewarning you that before its completion, you may 
agree with the most Illustrious Bishop, on the subject of furnishing the 
spiritual aids to these miserable beings, affording the same to them with 
all possible dispatch.—At the same time this Royal Audience has thought 
fit in case you should have an opportunity of speaking with the Bostonian 
captain, Amasa Delano, to charge you to inform him, that they will give 
an account to his Majesty, of the generous and benevolent conduct which 
he displayed in the punctual assistance that he afforded the Spanish 
captain of the aforesaid ship, for the suitable manifestation, publication 
and noticety of such a memorable event. 

God preserve you many years. 

SANTIAGO, March the twenty-second, of one thousand eight hundred 
and five. 

JOSE DE SANTIAGO CONCHA. 
Doctor Don JUAN MARTINEZ De ROZAS, 

Deputy assessor, and learned in the law, of the Intendency of Conception. 

I, the undersigned, sworn Interpreter of languages, do certify that 
the foregoing translation from the Spanish original, is true. 

FRANCIS SALES. 

Boston, April 15, 1808. 
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N.B. It is proper here to state, that the difference of two days, in the 
dates of the process at Talquahauno, that of the Spaniards being the 
24th of February and ours the 26th, was because they dated theirs the 
day we anchored in the lower harbor, which was one day before we got up 
abreast of the port, at which time we dated ours; and our coming by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, made our reckoning of time one day 
different from theirs. 

It is also necessary to remark that the statement in page 332, respecting 
Mr. Luther being supercargo, and United States midshipman, is a mistake 
of the linguist. He was with me, the same as Mr. George Russell, and 
my brother William, midshipmen of the ship Perseverance. 

On my return to America in 1807, I was gratified in receiving a polite 
letter from the Marquis De Case Yruso, through the medium of JuAN 
STOUGHTON, Esq., expressing the satisfaction of his majesty, the king of 
Spain, on account of our conduct in capturing the Spanish ship Tryal 
on the island St. Maria, accompanied with a gold medal, having his 
majesty’s likeness on one side, and on the other the inscription, REWARD 
oF Merit. The correspondence relating to that subject, I shall insert for 
the satisfaction of the reader. I had been assured by the president of Chili, 
when I was in that country, and likewise by the viceroy of Lima, that all 
my conduct, and the treatment I had received, should be faithfully repre- 
sented to his majesty Charles IV, who must probably would do something 
more for me. I had reason to expect, through the medium of so many 
powerful friends as I had procured at different times and places, and on 
different occasions, that I should most likely have received something 
essentially to my advantage. This probably would have been the case 
had it not been for the unhappy catastrophe which soon after took place 
in Spain, by the dethronement of Charles IV, and the distracted state 
of the Spanish government, which followed that event. 


Philadelphia, 8th September, 1806. 
SIR, 

His Catholic Majesty, the king of Spain, my master, having been 
informed by the audience of Chili of your noble and generous conduct 
in rescuing, off the island St. Maria, the Spanish merchant ship Tryal, 
captain Don Benito Cereno, with the cargo of slaves, who had mutinized, 
and cruelly massacred the greater part of the Spaniards on board; and 
by humanely supplying them afterwards with water and provisions, which 
they were in need of, has desired me to express to you, sir, the high sense 
he entertains of the spirited, humane, and successful effort of yourself 
and the brave crew of the Perseverance, under your command, in saving 
the lives of his subjects thus exposed, and in token whereof, his majesty 
has directed me to present to you the golden medal, with his likeness, 
which will be handed to you by his consul in Boston. At the same time 
permit me, sir, to assure you I feel particular satisfaction in being the 
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organ of the grateful sentiments of my sovereign, on an occurrence which 
reflects so much honour on your character. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) MarQutis De CASE YRUSO. 
Captain AMASA DELANO, of the American 
Ship Perseverance, Boston. 

Boston, August, 1807. 
Sir, 

WITH sentiments of gratitude I acknowledge receipt of your Excellency’s 
much esteemed favour of September 8th, conveying to me the pleasing 
information of his Catholic Majesty having been informed of the conduct 
of myself and the crew of the Perseverance under my command. It is 
peculiarly gratifying to me, to receive such honours from your Excellency’s 
sovereign, as entertaining a sense of my spirit and honour, and successful 
efforts of myself and crew in saving the lives of his subjects; and still 
more so by receiving the token of his royal favour in the present of the 
golden medal bearing his likeness. The services rendered off the island 
St. Maria were from pure motives of humanity. They shall ever be 
rendered his Catholic Majesty’s subjects when wanted, and it is in my 
power to grant. Permit me, sir, to thank your Excellency for the satis- 
faction that you feel in being the organ of the grateful sentiments of your 
sovereign on this occasion, and believe me, it shall ever be my duty 
publicly to acknowledge the receipt of such high considerations from 
such a source. 

I have the honour to be 
Your Excellency’s most obedient 
And devoted humble servant, 
(Signed) AMASA DELANO. 
His Excellency the Marquis De Case Yruso 


Consular Office, 30th July, 1807. 
Sir, 

UNDER date of September last, was forwarded me the enclosed letter 
from his Excellency the Marquis De Case Yrvuso, his Catholic Majesty’s 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States of America, which explains 
to you the purport of the commission with which I was then charged, 
and until now have anxiously waited for the pleasing opportunity of 
carrying into effect his Excellency’s orders, to present to you at the same 
time the gold medal therein mentioned. 

It will be a pleasing circumstance to that gentleman, to be informed 
of your safe arrival, and my punctuality in the discharge of that duty so 
justly owed to the best of sovereigns, under whose benignity and patronage 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, with great consideration, and 
much respect, sir, 
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Your obedient humble servant, 
JUAN STOUGHTON, 
Consul of his Catholic Majesty, 
Residing at Boston. 
AmASA DELANO, Esq. 
Boston, August 8th, 1807. 
Sir, 

I FEEL particular satisfaction in acknowledging the receipt of your 
esteemed favour, bearing date the 30th ult. covering a letter from the 
Marquis Dre Case Yruso, his Catholic Majesty’s minister plenipotentiary 
to the United States of America, together with the gold medal bearing 
his Catholic Majesty’s likeness. 

Permit me, sir, to return my most sincere thanks for the honours I have 
received through your medium, as well as for the generous, friendly 
treatment you have shown on the occasion. I shall ever consider it one 
of the first honours publicly to acknowledge them as long as I live. 

These services rendered his Catholic Majesty’s subjects off the island 
St. Maria, with the men under my command, were from pure motives 
of humanity. The like services we will ever render, if wanted, should 
it be in our power. 

With due respect, permit me, sir, to subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient, and 
Very humble servant, 
(Signed) AMASA DELANO. 
To Don Juan Stoucuton, Esq., his Catholic 
Majesty’s Consul, residing in Boston. 





I do not wish, however, to accuse Meiville of plagiarism. Captain 
Delano in this chapter sets down the actual facts of his thrilling 
and unforgettable experience in the deserted bay at the island of 
Santa Maria, February 20, 1805; Melville has transformed them 
into a Gothic masterpiece. At first sight Melville’s story seems to * 
differ from that of Captain Delano only in minor details, but on 
closer examination one perceives that these apparently trifling 
differences very materially alter the tone of the narrative. Captain 
Delano relates a stirring adventure, a tale of surprising discovery 
followed by a vigorous sea fight brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion. Melville tells a typical tale of terror, of an American 
captain awed and depressed by nameless fears, and of a Spanish 
captain broken in body and in spirit by a horrible experience. 
It becomes, then, a matter of some interest to observe in what par- 
ticulars Melville, in his version, departed from the histerical facts. 





— 
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The first item is that of the date. Melville states that the events 
took place in the year 1799. This discrepancy is perhaps accidental 
rather than intentional. Delano’s narrative is of a voyage made 
from Boston around Cape Horn and up the coast of Chili. He left 
Boston Nov. 10, 1799, and early in 1800 arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of Santa Maria, an island a few leagues from the mainland 
in the vicinity of the port of Talcahuano, and the city of Concep- 
cion. At this point he introduces a digression, and devotes Chapter 
XVIII to his capture of the Spanish ship, Tryal, when he was again 
in these waters on quite another voyage in 1805. The date of the 
capture was Feb. 20, 1805. Perhaps Melville failed to note this 
silent transition. Melville places the adventure on the second day 
of the stay at Santa Maria, whereas Delano had been there since 
February 13. 

The first important alteration is in the description of the 
Spanish ship. Delano has nothing to say as to the appearance of 
the vessel. Melville on the other hand, at some length, paints a 
picture of shabby grandeur with sinister details, typical examples 
of which are the carved figures of the stern with the dark satyr 
in a mask holding his foot on the prostrate neck of a writhing 
figure likewise masked, and the concealment of the prow in canvas 
wrappings with the subsequent discovery that the figurehead is 
a human skeleton. 

The next departure from fact is in the names of the vessels. 
The Spaniard in Delano’s story is the Trya/ and his own vessel, 
the Perseverance. For one Melville substitutes San Dominick, 
and for the other Batchelor’s Delight, both chosen as sug- 
gestive ‘and significant names. Once aboard the strange craft, 
the American captain in Benito Cereno is astonished at four 
symmetrically placed old oakum pickers, and a dark row of 
Ashantee hatchet polishers. These figures are Melville’s invention, 
and their steady labor through the hours that follow forms a 
subdued but constant chorus and accompaniment, terrifying in 
its suggestion of impending calamity. 

Melville’s most material change consists in keeping the captain 
on board the Spanish ship, alone. At one point, indeed, in his 
own story, Delano says that he was alone, but Luther, the mid- 
shipman, a man of 21, and an experienced seaman, declares in 
his deposition that he remained with his captain constantly all 
of the time that Delano was aboard. 
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During this wait Melville makes use of one or two of the in- 
cidents supplied by Delano, but adds several others. Of these 
latter, the most striking are the shaving of Benito Cereno by 
Babo, the appearance of Atufal in chains, and the luncheon on the 
San Dominick. It will also be noted that Babo and not Muri is 
made the confidential servant, Melville feeling, perhaps, a sinister 
suggestiveness in the former name which the latter lacked. The 


attack of the two blacks upon the Spanish seaman, the fleeting | 


glimpse of the rich jewel, the incident of the sailor who makes 
the strange knot, are all introductions of Melville’s which heighten 
the effect. 

After the leap of the Spanish captain into Delano’s boat, 
Melville adds Babo’s leap, the attempt of Babo to stab Cereno, 
and the chance revelation of the skeleton figurehead. 

The final liberties with the raw material are taken when, after 
the first few paragraphs, Melville rewrites the deposition of Don 
Benito to account for the additions he has made to Delano’s story, 
and at the close when he consigns the unfortunate Spaniard to 
the monastery and to an early death. 

Mr. Freeman declares that the chief impression of horror is 
conveyed in the brief, final dialogue of the story. This conversa- 
tion is all Melville’s invention, and yet the suggestion for it derives 
from his source. Mr. Freeman misses, I think, the autobiographical 
intent of this concluding meeting between the two captains. This 
dialogue which darkens the whole tale is the voice of Melville 
himself crying out against the injustice which has been done him, 
charging his critics with a misrepresentation which had brought 
his work to a premature close, and ruined his life. Melville with 
his ready apprehension of the allegorical or symbolical saw at 
once in Delano’s story of the ill fated Spanish commander, a 
parallel with his own fate. His very first book had had to suffer 
expurgation, and he himself had been declared untruthful and 
immoral. The Living Age proclaimed him a “wretched profligate.” 
The complete misconception of Melville which began with Typee 
persisted through all he wrote, and became ineradicable after 
Pierre. He came to realize that he was not only to be denied 
appreciation, but that he was even doomed never to be under- 
stood. 

Melville himself is Benito Cereno, and Babo is the personifica- 
tion of malicious criticism. The dialogue quoted by Mr. Freeman 
gains added significance when the preceding speech of Cereno’s 
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is included. During the long voyage from Santa Maria to Lima 
the two captains discuss their dramatic encounter and Delano 
explains how completely the apparent facts misled him: 

“Only at the end [he declares] did my suspicions get the better of me, 
and you know how wide of the mark they then proved.” 

“Wide, indeed,” said Don Benito, sadly; “you were with me all day; 
stood with me, sat with me, talked with me, looked at me, ate with me, 
drank with me; and yet, your last act was to clutch for a villain, not only 
an innocent man, but the most pitiable of all men. To such degree may 
malign machinations and deceptions impose. So far may even the best 
men err, in judging the conduct of one with the recesses of whose condition 
he is not acquainted. But you were forced to it; and you were in time 
undeceived. Would that, in both respects, it was so ever, and with ail 
men.” 

“T think I understand you; you generalize, Don Benito; and mournfully 
enough. But the past is passed; why moralize upon it? Forget it. See, 
yon bright sun has forgotten it all, and the blue sea, and the blue sky; 
these have turned over new leaves.” 

“Because they have no memory,” he dejectedly replied, “because they 
are not human.” 

“But these mild trades that now fan your cheek, Don Benito, do they 
not come with a human-like healing to you? Warm friends, steadfast 
friends are the trades.” 

“With their steadfastness they but waft me to my tomb, senor,’’ was 
the foreboding response. 

“You are saved, Don Benito,” cried Captain Delano, more and more 
astonished and pained; “‘You are saved; what has cast such a shadow upon 
you?” 

“The negro.” ‘ 

There was silence, while the moody man sat, slowly and unconsciously 
gathering his mantle about him, as if it were a pall. 

There was no more conversation that day. 

Haro_p H. ScuDDER 


__ University of New Hampshire 
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XXIX 


THE ENGLISH CONTROVERSY OVER REALISM 
IN FICTION 
1885-1895 


ty is well known that a heated controversy took place during 
the eighteen-nineties over the inclusion of fact, brutal fact, in 
fiction. It is likewise well known that the controversy ended with 
a partial victory for the ‘New Realists.”’ The chief literary his- 
torians of the period—W. G. Blaikie-Murdock,' Holbrook Jack- 
son,? Harold Williams,’ and Oscar Burdett'—agree in dating the 
change during the early years of the decade. Of these writers, 
however, Holbrook Jackson alone has indicated—and then only 
in romantic generalizations—the turbulent clash of ideas which 
accompanied the transition. In Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer 
1904, Ernest Vizetelly describes with strong partisan feeling the 
outcry against his father’s published translations of Zola’s works. 
But Vizetelly takes us no further than the year 1889, when his 
father was imprisoned, and he does not deal with the subsequent 
reaction in England toward tolerance and even sympathy. Accord- 
ingly, Vizetelly’s account fails to give an adequate appreciation 
of the important results which followed the controversy over 
realism, in fixing the chief line of development which English 
fiction was to take for at least thirty-five years. 

In attempting to gain an understanding of the nature, issues, 
and significance of this conflict, therefore, we must depend for 
the most part on the periodicals of the time. The wealth of 
material which these afford clearly illustrates the successive 
phases of the transition which was effected. 

The origin of the controversy may be dated around the year 
1885. Even before this date George Moore had published his 
first naturalistic work, A Modern Lover, 1883, and George Gissing, 
the semi-naturalistic Workers in the Dawn, 1880, and The Un- 
classed, 1884. But these books had attracted little interest. More 
comment, undoubtedly, was aroused by the publication during 
1884 of Zola’s Nana in translation, which followed the rather tame 
Au bonheur des dames (The Ladies’ Paradise), 1883. Nevertheless, 


1 The Renaissance of the Nineties, 1911. 
2 The Eighieen-Nineties, 1913. 

8 Modern English Writers, 1918. 

4 The Beardsley Period, 1925. 
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1885 is an important year, first because it witnessed a notable 
increase in the popularity of foreign translations. In this single 
year Vizetelly published Zola’s Pot-Bouille (Piping Hot), La 
Curée (Rush for the Spoil), L’Assommoir, Germinal, and Thérése 
Raquin. Again, during 1885, A Mummer’s Wife by George Moore 
was published. Furthermore in August of the same year an article 
by W. S. Lilly in the Fortnightly Review shows definitely that the 
inclusion of fact in fiction was becoming an issue. 

Lilly’s article is distinctly controversial in tone. He denounces 
from the standpoint of idealism writings which ascribe the various 
phases of human action to social and organic forces, and though 
he is able to state fairly the aims and intentions of the naturalists, 
he cannot sympathize with them. ‘The appeal of Zola,” he says, 
“fs to those who, profiting by the scientific researches of the 
century, would banish sentiment, imagination, empiric doctrines 
and poetic idealism, and place a new estimate on facts in forming 
new conclusions.” Lilly’s own conclusion, however, is that “the 
visible when it rests not upon the invisible becomes the bestial.” 
In support of this statement he quotes Tennyson’s counsel to 


Move upward working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


He next indulges in denunciation, saying of Zola, “above the mud 
he never rises; it is his native element.” Then, feeling that some- 
thing must still be said, he bases a refutation of Zolaistic doctrine 
upon the existence of “higher selves” and “lower selves.’’ 

No doubt public opinion was strongly with Lilly when he wrote. 
It was just as strongly against George Moore when, the same year, 
in Literature at Nurse, or Circulating Morals he satirized those who 
would prohibit the inclusion of fact in fiction. Mr. Moore, it 
seems, was provoked into his defense of the naturalistic principles 
by the banishment of his three-volume first novel, A Modern 

. Lover, from the approved respectability of Mudie’s circulating 
libraries. Now the exclusion of an author’s works from the shelves 
of the circulating libraries was in those days no light matter. The 
price of the three-volume novel was 18 shillings, and if the cir- 
culating libraries would not buy it, the edition would go unsold. 
Publishers, moreover, were unwilling to print novels in one volume, 
because the circulating libraries, desiring to keep their monopoly, 
would have none of them. Consequently, Mr. Moore was bitter 


* The New Naturalism, Fortnightly Review, August 1, 1885. 
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against a system which promised to stifle his literary aspirations. 
After persuading Vizetelly and Company to make a financial 
experiment by publishing A Mummer’s Wife, 1885, in one volume, 
he aimed a broadside at Mr. Mudie, the arbiter of literary taste 
for the empire, as follows: 


.... Instead of being allowed to fight, with and against the thoughts and 
aspirations of men, literature is now rocked to sleep in the motherly arms 
of the librarian. That which he approves is fed with gold; that from which 
he turns the breast dies like a vagrant child; while in and out of his 
voluminous skirts run a motley and monstrous progeny, a callow, a 
whining, a puking breed of bastard bantlings, a race of Aztecs that disgrace 
the intelligence of the English nation. Into this nursery none can enter 
except in baby clothes; and the task of discriminating between a divided 
skirt and a pair of trousers is performed by the librarian... .. To analyse, 
you must have a subject; a religious or sensual passion is as necessary 
to a realistic novelist as a disease is to a physician. The dissection of a 
healthy subject would not, as a rule, prove interesting, and if the right 
to probe and comment on humanity’s failings be granted, what becomes 
of the pretty schoolroom with its piano tinkling away at the ‘““Maiden’s 
Prayer,” and the water-color drawings representing mill-wheels and Welsh 
Castles? .... Let us renounce the effort to reconcile these two irreconcil- 
able things—literature and young girls..... And that the nineteenth 
century should possess a literature characteristic of its nervous, passionate 
life, I hold is as desirable, and would be as far-reaching in its effects, as 
the biggest franchise bill ever framed. ... . 


Thus the controversy was launched in 1885. The flame of 
English indignation was fed with each succeeding French transla- 
tion, and the rapidity with which these translations followed one 
another made the blaze burn brightly. In 1886 there appeared 
Madame Bovary by Flaubert, Les fréres Zemganno by Edmond de 
Goncourt, as well as five additional works of Zola—La faute de 
Vabbé Mouret, La fortune des Rougon, L’Oeuvre (His Master piece), 
Joie de vivre, and Une page d’amour. From 1887 to 1899 Une Vie, 
Bel-Ami (Ladies’ Man), and Sur l’eau (Afloat) by Maupassant 
were published; Germine Lacerteux and Renée Mauperin by the 
Goncourts; and to the translations of Zola were added La con- 
fession de Claude, La Terre (Soil), La conquéte de Plassans, Le 
ventre de Paris (Fat and Thin), Son Excellence Eugéne Rougon, 
Madeleine Férat, and Le capitaine Burle (Soldier’s Honour), 
besides twenty new or different editions. So great was the popu- 
larity of French realistic novels in England at this time that 
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Ernest Vizetelly’s estimate of a million in circulation seems but 
slightly exaggerated. 

In spite of this popularity, however, denunciation came from 
all quarters. Perhaps the most important was that of the Poet 
Laureate: 


Tumble nature heel o’er head, and yelling with the yelling street, 

Set the feet above the brain and swear the brain is in the feet. 

Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the hope, 

Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the 
slope. 

Authors—essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, rhymester, play your part, 

Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of art. 

Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your foul passions bare; 

Down with Reticence, down with Reverence—forward—naked—let them 
stare. 

Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer; 

Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue pure. 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism,— 

Forward, forward, ay, and backward, downward too into the abysm!® 


A writer for the Quarterly Review was quite in accord with the 
current tendency in criticism when he said that the works of 
certain French realists constitute “‘a natural history of man’ 
from which the heavenly fire has been damped out; an archangel 
fallen to the beast and no longer mindful of his origin.’’? However, 
this critic, as well as others of his kind, did not see that some of the 
accusations which he directed against the aims of the French 
novel would have been accepted by the Frenchmen themselves 
as more or less accurate interpretations, as, for example, when he 
stated “that Balzac was a materialist; that he worshipped force, 
and did not believe in God.” He continues, 


With them [the French realists] the main interest is not in showing how 
a man, by mastering himself, becomes lord of his fate; but how irresistibly 
instinct breaks through hindrances and the prophecy written in nerves 
and temperament is fulfilled malgré lui. [And he adds,] The ‘‘sad analysis” 
which has analyzed into the limbo of a “mere psychology” our long 
cherished faith in the moral law, and a God that can hear our prayers, 
will not be very tender to the fair and gracious forms which have haunted 
the poet’s mind, and peopled the realms of fancy.’ 


* Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After, 1886. 
7 Realism and Decadence in French Fiction, Quarterly Review, July, 1890. 
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Diverse elements were mingled in the charges which English 
critics brought against the fiction which was being produced 
across the channel. A characteristic reaction was that of a dis- 
taste for the portrayal of sex intimacies. One critic censures the 
means the Frenchman must have taken to get his material. He 
condemns Maupassant for his outspokenness: 


in crude, but quite unimpassioned language, and sometimes with amuse- 
ment, he throws down his lively sketches of a depravity which has long 
since passed the bounds of permissible human speech. 


He continues in a stream of invective against the illicit charm of 
these foreign novels. 


In Notre Coeur there is a kind of murderous enchantment which takes 
prisoner soul and sense, though certainly not those of an Englishman, who 
despises what to his Gallic neighbor might seem luxuries of feeling.’ 


Another critic speaks of a book by Maupassant as a “‘filthy 
volume.” “‘L’inutile beauté contains eleven stories of which only 
three may be read without a blush,’’* he avows. 

We may feel inclined to smile at other criticisms of a more 
temperate nature. It is hard to conceive of a more perfect ex- 
pression of the typical highly developed Anglo-Saxon’s reaction 
than the following from the pen of Andrew Lang. 


There is not much humor in their [the naturalists’”!®] works, and little 
good humor is bred of them..... If I were to draw an indictment I 
might add that some of them [the naturalists] have an almost unholy 
knowledge of the nature of women..... Such analysis makes one feel 
uncomfortable in the reading, makes one feel intrusive and unmanly. 


He frankly states the standards by which he judges novels. 
“Therefore do not exaggerate the merit of our modern works,” 
he advises. ‘Only three or four of them will be raised into the 
changeless world where Tom Jones is and The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, where Esmond is and Pickwick.’ The modern authors 
considered by Lang in this statement are Tolstoi, Dostoievski, 
Anatole France, Flaubert, and Henry James. But, after all, few 
writers were so polite in their judgments as he was. 


8 The French Decadence, Quarterly Review, April, 1892. 

® Some Recent French Novels, Blackwoods, July, 1891. 

10 English critics used the words “French realist” and “naturalist” interchange- 
ably. Balzac was sometimes linked with Zola in their comments. 

11 Realism and Romance, Contemporary Review, Nov., 1887. 
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We begin to see that the English objection to the foreign trans- 
lations was two-fold. In the first place, the critics protested against 
naturalism as a social philosophy; it was deterministic and there- 
fore disillusioning and depressing; it was analytic and therefore not 
elevating or inspiring. Secondly, they objected to the technique 
and method of the Frenchmen; French fiction was indecent, 
filthy, and contaminating. 

Even avowals of humanitarian sympathies did not make Zola’s 
works less contaminating, according to Emily Crawford in the 
Fortnightly Review. The warnings conveyed in his novels were 
of no value to the young because the young do not heed warnings, 
‘and so to them the perusal of a book of Zola is only in the majority 
of cases, a source of purulent contagion.”’ But Zola “‘is not neces- 
sarily a vicious man.” He merely has an immoderate taste for 
the crude and salacious. This critic therefore frees him from Mr. 
Gladstone’s accusation of having introduced crudity merely in 
order to advance his sales. Zola’s Italian blood, continues Miss 
Crawford, is largely responsible; “what Byron saw and enjoyed 
of Italian dissipation was presumably seen and enjoyed by a long 
line of Zolas who were citizens of Venice.” Nevertheless Zola 
“stands on a higher plane than the brothers Goncourt or Guy de 
Maupassant,” and “the underlings of the naturalist school are 
like dogs battening upon carrion offal. They imitate the master 
when he is offensive, and go beyond him in reeking foulness.”’ 
It is all very bad, concludes Miss Crawford; ‘“‘How can we expect 
the young to escape from spring blights if that beautiful and 
natural guard against them, the sense which calls the mantling 
blush to the cheek, is broken down by literature that is wantonly 
purulent?”’” 

Generalizations about French writers and French taste were 
to be found in the best magazines. Blackwood’s critic of current 
literature stated that “the Parisian novelists describe life to us 
as made up of vile passions and the lusts of the flesh,’’” and the 
Quarterly Review referred to “the ghastly realms” of Sapho, 
“peopled by unclean Harpies and obscene creations which seem 
to possesslike a growing madness the mind of the Parisian.’ 

Some writers, indeed, were inclined to be abusive. ‘“‘M. Guy de 
Maupassant”, says a critic in the Quarterly Review, “is a gentleman 

2 Emile Zola, Fortnightly Review, January, 1889. 


18 The Old Saloon, Blackwoods, September, 1888. 
4 Realism and Decadence in French Fiction, Quarterly Review, July, 189. 
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by birth and education, but he does not write like one.”’ The 
critic remarks, furthermore, that M. Prudhomme, “to his honor 
be it spoken,” has been making reforms in France, “and he may 
one day commit the volumes of Zola and de Maupassant to the 
flames. Mankind will not lose by the holocaust.’ “‘Naturalism,”’ 
writes another, “is the conquering anarch of our time... . hold- 
ing up the mirror to Nature, Gallic nature, which we should do 
well to bear in mind, is human—with a difference.’ 

But the opinions expressed with restraint in formal review 
articles reveal little of the popular excitement which attended 
the translation of Zola’s works into English. The writers for these 
reviews were necessarily more temperate in their judgments and 
opinions than were the newspaper critics. The denunciatory atti- 
tude of the press before 1889 may be noticed in the following 
comments. 


Realism according to latter-day French lights [says a writer in 
Society] means nothing short of sheer beastliness; it means not only 
the insinuation of petty intrigue, but the laying bare of social sores in their 
most loathsome forms; it means the alternation of the brutal directness 
of the drunken operative of today with the flabby sensuality of Corinth 
in the past. In a word it is dirt and horror pure and simple; and the good- 
natured Englishman who might smilingly criticize the French novel for 
being ‘rather thick’ will be disgusted and tired with the inartistic garbage 
which is to be found in Zola’s La Terre. Yet Messrs. Vizetelly, of Catherine 
Street, Strand, are allowed with impunity to publish an almost word for 
word translation of Zola’s bestial chef d’oeuvre. In the French original 
its sins are glaring enough in all conscience, but the English version needs 
but a chapter’s perusal to make one sigh for something to take the nasty 
taste away.!” 


A writer for The Sentinel related that he had noticed a novel of 
Zola placed in the window of a book shop and opened so that 
passersby might read a certain episode. The writer read the two 
pages and stated that “the matter was of such a leprous nature 
that it would be impossible for any young man who had not learned 
the Divine secret of self-control to have read it without committing 
some form of outward sin within twenty-four hours after.’’® 


18 The French Decadence, Quarterly Review, April, 1892. 
‘6 The Modern French Novel, Quarterly Review, April, 1890. 
“17 Society, April 21, 1888. 
48 Quoted in Pernicious Literature, Debate in the House of Commons, Trial and 
Conviction for the Sale of Zola’s Novels, with Opinions of the Press. (National 
Vigilance Assn.) 1889, p. 6. : 
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A contributor to The Globe wrote of Zola’s books that they were 
characterized by “dangerous lubricity,” that they sapped the 
foundations of manhood and womanhood, not only destroying 
innocence but corroded the moral nature. The Birmingham Daily 
Mail declared that “Zola simply wallows in immorality.”’ The 
Whitehall Review openly clamored for the prosecution of the 
publisher. ; 

The newspapers undoubtedly reflected the popular attitude. 
The idea that Zola gave full rein to “filthy, libidinous propensities” 
filled the public mind.'® Acting in accordance with the rising tide 
of indignation, the National Vigilance Association—a society for 
the protection of the young from “pernicious literature’”— 
launched a crusade. 

As soon as the crusade began to attract notice in the newspapers, 
Mr. Smith, one of the members of the Vigilance Association, sub- 
mitted the following motion to the House of Commons: 


Resolved, that this house deplores the rapid spread of demoralizing 
literature, and is of opinion that the law against obscene publications 
and indecent pictures should be vigorously enforced and, if necessary, 
strengthened. 


Though this resolution was not aimed specifically against the 
French translations, passages in Mr. Smith’s speech were so 
directed. He described Henry Vizetelly as “the chief culprit in 
the spread of pernicious literature’; and, according to the Pall 
Mall Gazette report, which he never contradicted, said of the works 
of Zola that “nothing more diabolical has ever been written by 
the pen of man; they are only fit for swine, and those who read 
them must turn their minds into cesspools.” 

Mr. Smith’s motion was carried unanimously, but the govern- 
ment hesitated to institute prosecutions. The belief of the govern- 
ment was that prosecutions should be instituted by individuals. 
Accordingly, two solicitors, Colette and Colette, were induced 
to bring an indictment. They applied to the Bow Street police- 
court for a summons against Henry Vizetelly for having published 
three obscene books, to wit, Nana, The Soil (La Terre), and Piping 
Hot (Pot-Bouille) by Emile Zola. The summons was granted, and 
on August 10, 1888, Vizetelly appeared to answer it. 

In mentioning the first as well as the second trial of Henry 
Vizetelly for publishing obscene books, summaries must here 


19 Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer. Chapter IX. 
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suffice. The government, encouraged by the press, took up the 
prosecution, and the prosecutor read certain extracts from The 
Soil. The demeanor of the jury and their repeated interruptions 
plainly indicated what the verdict would be. Accordingly, Vize- 
telly, upon the advice of his counsel, changed his plea of “not 
guilty” to one of “guilty,” and was then sentenced to pay a fine 
of a hundred pounds and to enter recognisances in two hundred 
pounds to he of good behavior for twelve months. 

The fine was paid, but there seemed to be some doubt in the 
minds of the Vizetellys as to what was meant by good behavior. 
They took the admonition of the Recorder to mean that they 
were not to publish Nana, The Soil (La Terre), or Piping Hot 
(Pot-Bouille) in their present form nor to issue any translations 
of Zola which were “at least as objectionable” as these. 

Accordingly it was decided by the publishing firm to endeavor 
to censor the Zola volumes in a manner which would make them 
acceptable to the English public. The task was intrusted to 
Ernest Vizetelly. He spent two months on the work and deleted 
or modified three hundred and twenty-five pages of the fifteen 
volumes handed to him. 

“The National Vigilants,’”’ however, were so much elated by 
their previous easy victory that they returned to the warpath. 
Henry Vizetelly was again summoned, this time for selling the 
following books: The Assommoir, Fat and Thin (Le ventre de Paris), 
The Rush for the Spoil (La Curée), Abbé Mouret’s Transgression 
(La faute de l’abbé Mouret), How Jolly Life Is (Joie de vivre), The 
Fortune of the Rougons, and His Excellency E. Rougon (Son Ex- 
cellence Eugéne Rougon); Madame Bovary by Gustave Flaubert; 
A Love Crime (Un crime d’amour) by Paul Bourget; A Woman’s 
Life (Une Vie) and A Ladies’ Man (Bel-Ami), by Maupassant. 
The cases were heard by Mr. Vaughn, a magistrate of Bow Street, 
who committed Vizetelly for trial with respect to the following 
works: Zola’s Abbé Mouret’s Transgression (La faute de l’abbé 
Mouret), The Rush for the Spoil (La Curée), Fat and Thin (Le 
ventre de Paris), His Excellency E. Rougon (Son Excellence Eugéne 
Rougon), How Jolly Life Is (Joie de vivre); Bourget’s Love Crime 
(Un crime d’amour) and Maupassant’s Ladies’ Man (Bel-Ami). 

Why Henry Vizetelly decided to plead guilty at the second trial 
is a matter for speculation. Ernest Vizetelly’s account seems im- 
probable, but it is the only one that we have. He states that the 
consultation of Henry Vizetelly with his lawyer did not take place 
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until a half hour before the case opened at the Central Criminal 
Court on May, 1889. Vizetelly’s counsel did not pause to argue 
with his seventy-year-o d client but declared that there could be 
no defense; the defendant must throw himself on the mercy of 
the court. This course was taken since time was lacking in which 
either to change the lawyer’s mind or to employ another lawyer 
as senior counsel.?° 

On this plea of guilty Vizetelly was sentenced to go to prison 
as a first-class misdemeanant for three months. The recorder 
prefaced his sentence by saying that a fine was useless since the 
defendant had no means of paying it. 

That the verdict did not express the unanimous opinion of 
Englishmen, however, is shown by the fact that some hundred 
and twenty-five prominent statesmen, biologists, doctors, artists 
and literary men signed a memorial to the home secretary with a 
view to securing Vizetelly’s release. The novelists who signed the 
petition were: Thomas Hardy, George Moore, H. Rider Haggard, 
Walter Besant, W. Clark Russell, Hall Caine, Robert Buchanan, 
T. P. O’Connor, H. W. Lucy, J. Fitzgerald Molloy, F. C. Phillips’ 
George du Maurier, Grant Allen, ‘‘Ouida,’’ Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Mrs. Elizabeth Lynn Lynton, Mrs. Mona Caird, John 
Strange Winter, Olive Schreiner, Mabel Collins (Cook), Harriet 
Jay, G. A. Sala, Edmund~Yates and Frank A. Marshall. The 
men of letters were: Havelock Ellis, John Addington Symonds, 
Arthur Symons, H. D. Traill, Leslie Stephen, Henry Arthur 
Jones, A. W. Pinero, Edmund Gosse, Frank Harris, Dr. R. Gar- 
nett, Oscar Browning, Samuel Storey, James S. Corton, St. Loe 
Strachey, G. Laurence Gomme, Frederic and James Greenwood, 
William Senior, Archibald Forbes, William Archer, Frank T. 
Marzials, Norman Maccol, William Sharp, Alex C. Ewald, and 
H. Sutherland Edwards. 

While the tide of popular indignation against Zola and his 
English publisher was rising, even up to 1893, little criticism 
favorable to the French realists was published. Nevertheless, as 
we have remarked, the new narrative technique had impressed 
certain English authors. George Moore was gradually rising into 
prominence with the publication of A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 
A Mere Accident, 1887, Spring Days, 1888, Mike Fletcher, 1889, 
and Vain Fortunes, 1890. George Gissing, also, was beginning to 
win the public interest when in Isabel Clarendon, 1886, and A Life’s 


20 Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer, p. 291. 
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Morning, 1888, he became a disciple of Meredith. Once he had 
gained the public ear, however, Gissing returned to the influence 
of his former masters, and in The Nether World, 1889, and Born 
in Exile, 1892, he further advanced the cause of the realists. More- 
over the reading public, its attention having been attracted by 
the Vizetelly trial, was showing an increased interest in the French 
translations. 

A change, at any rate, began to appear as early as 1890—not 
a sudden change but the evidence of a new attitude. A defender 
of naturalism could not yet find a periodical to support him but 
he could at least strike a blow by ridiculing the feeble and senti- 
mental attempts at narrative literature made by the mass of 
English writers; he could call attention to the evils resulting from 
conventionalism in fiction. 

“In England the artist is either afraid to tell the whole truth, 
or else he is intellectually incapable of revealing the complicated 
mechanism of the human heart,’ says D. F. Hannigan in the 
Eclectic for May, 1890. “He barely hints at certain matters which 
the votaries of Mrs. Grundy consider it an indelicacy to speak 
about; and, whenever he attempts a bold piece of realism, he mars 
the effect of it by introducing some irrelevant bit of didacticism, 
intended no doubt to appease the virtuous indignation of the 
Pharisaic middle-class reader to whom the naked truth is un- 
palatable.’ 

“The sample English commodity which circulates in three 
volumes,” writes a critic for the Quarterly Review of October, 1891, 
“is a conventional product, an institution like Saturday excursions 
to Brighton and Margate for half-a-crown, a refuge for distressed 
needle-women, a thing as native to our shores as Brittania metal 
and afternoon tea. The Homeric epithet, dedicated by long 
custom to its usage is “‘trashy.”” Our indigenous novel, taken in the 
bulk, contains little art and no science. And its art is well worn— 
a feeble echo of Rousseau with insular decorum stifling its too 
Gallic accents and reducing him to respectable inanity. It is a 
sentimental prude who would shriek and perhaps faint at the 
mere mention by bold Mr. Meredith of “skeleton anatomy.’ 


21 The Artificiality of the Novel, Eclectic, May, 1890. 

2 In the discursive first chapter of Diana of the Crossways, 1885, Meredith, in 
defending realism, referred to the skeleton anatomy of fact, which, he said, is 
necessary in fiction. ‘Instead of objurgating the timid intrusions of philosophy, 
invoke her presence, I pray you. History without her is the skeleton-map of events; 
fiction a picture of figures modeled on no skeleton-anatomy.” 
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Delighting in the love season, that carnival of egotism, our British 
Miss, closes her record discreetly when the wedding-bells strike, 
and she is—to use her own favorite expression—led to the altar 
by the hero whom she has chased, or drawn on, from cover to cover, 
through a thousand pages. When the French satirist wanders in 
the forest of Mudie and glances at these strange, impossible 
creature, he feels an overpowering sense of wonder and amaze- 
ment, which tempts him to exaggerate the less desirable qualities 
of his own fiction in the hope of giving a redoubled shock, for there 
is nothing he so contemns as Rousseau turned Puritan. The 
“everlasting pantomine”’ of rose-pink virtue squinting across the 
pages of its prayer-book of vice, while it gambols within the 
measure of police-morality, is very laughable to him.” 

In the next year, 1892, Edmund Gosse becomes more bold. 
“The Tyranny of the Novel,” which appeared in the National 
Review, was virtually a plea that the novel, which had now taken 
precedence over all other forms of literary expression, enlarge its 
borders and extend its scope. 


It is quite plain [writes Mr. Gosse] that to a certain extent the material 
out of which the English novel has been constructed is in danger of being 
exhausted. .... If we could suddenly arrive from another planet and 
read a cluster of novels from Mudie’s without any previous knowledge 
of the class, we should be astonished at the conventionality, the narrow- 


ness, the monotony..... What is the use of this tyranny which they 
[the novelists] wield if it does not enable them to treat life broadly and 
to treat it as a whole? .... The one living novelist who has striven to 


give a large, competent, and profound view of the movement of life is 
M. Zola. When we have said the worst of the Rougon-Macquart series, 
when we have admitted the obvious faults of these books—their romantic 
fallacies on the one hand, their cold brutalities on the other—it must be 
admitted that they present the results of a most laudable attempt to 
cultivate the estate outside of the kitchengarden. In these books of 
M. Zola, as every one knows, successive members of a certain family 
stand out against a background of human masses in incessant movement. 
The peculiar characteristic of this novelist is that he enables us to see 
why these masses are moved, and in what direction..... 


Mr. Gosse then proceeds at some length to emphasize Zola’s 
grasp of the mechanism of modern civilization, but he is on his 
guard lest his works of commendation be taken as expressing 


- unqualified approval of the Frenchman’s work. “I would not be 


%3 English Realism and Romance, Quarterly Review, October, 1891. 
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misunderstood,” he says, “even by the most hasty reader, to 
recommend an imitation of M. Zola.’”’ Nevertheless, he adds, 
“The experiments of Mr. George Gissing and Mr. George Moore 
deserve sympathetic acknowledgment.” 

That Mr. Gosse felt decidedly sympathetic to the tendencies 
represented in the works of M. Zola is more amply shown in an 
essay entitled “Limits of Realism in Fiction,” which he wrote in 
1890. But this essay was never published in an English review. 
Mr. Gosse finally sent it to The Forum, an American publication. 
Later on, in 1893, he published it in England among the group of 
essays which he entitled Questions at Issue. 

The reasons why 1893 should be here selected as the pivotal 
year in the orientation of English taste in fiction permit of no exact 
demonstration. 1892 or 1894 might be selected for reasons almost 
equally good. The fact is important, however, that in 1893 there 
came from the press five distinctive volumes of realistic short 
stories—Wreckage by Hubert Crackanthorpe, Mlle. Miss by 
Henry Harland, Keynotes, by “George Egerton,” Wreckers and 
Methodists by H. D. Lowry, and Renunciations by Frederic 
Wedmore. 

The appearance of these five volumes, indeed, signifies a change 
of attitude. The stories are for the most part incisive, naturalistic 
analyses of human nature and sentiment in their least romantic 
phases. Responding to a demand which the translations of 
Maupassant had aroused, a scattered group of English writers had 
simultaneously started to ‘‘search amid the grim unrest” of con- 
temporary life, “‘savoring each fragile modulation of its dusky 
pageantry.” If only these five volumes had appeared during the 
eighteen-nineties, their significance in literary history might be 
considered as rather slight. But that a new era of story-writing 
in England was beginning, and that a public was ready for this new 
era, is indicated by the subsequent publication of at least thirteen 
similar volumes. 

The fact that there had been created in Engiand by 1893 a 
reading public sympathetic to an analytic examination of con- 
temporary society is further indicated by the publication in the 
Contemporary Review of that year of an article favorable to Zola 
and naturalistic art. ‘The Moral Teachings of Zola” by Vernon 
Lee is really a hymn of praise: 


Genius can make its own terms [Miss Lee asserts]. You cannot beat 
it down or do without, for it offers a possession which outweighs all 
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damage or disadvantage; the expression of what mankind is beginning 
to feel, the formula of what mankind is beginning to think. So despite 
all drawbacks, real or imaginary, Zola has had to be accepted. We may 
not enjoy and we may not approve; but unless we forego much knowledge 
of contemporary thought and feeling, and much practical benefit in 
consequence, we are bound, mature and thoughtful men and women, to 
read and meditate his works. The present moment is very propitious. 
Zola is not merely enthroned; he is beginning to be threatened with 
dethronement. We have long ago heard all objections of the generation 
which he shocked and horrified; we are now hearing all the objections of 
the generation which Zola himself produced by the force of imitation and 
reaction. It is universally admitted that Zola’s books are full of horrors 
and indecencies, that the reading thereof must be attended by some 
disgust and perhaps some danger; also that they are not really scientific 
nor thoroughly realistic; and we know how he stands to Rabelais, to Victor 
Hugo, to Claude Bernard. All these points having been discussed and 
settled, we are therefore at liberty to ask ourselves, each reader for himself, 
by what thoughts or feelings Zola has enriched his contemporaries, since, 
as I have remarked, the fact of his having been accepted, drawbacks 
and all, proves that he offered the world something it found worth possess- 
ing. 


Zola’s essential genius, according to Miss Lee, is exercised to show 
the moral incompetence of man in a complicated and naif system 
of false weights and measures; he makes vivid 


a network of tolerated mischief—a gigantic spiders web of lust, greed, 
vanity and sloth, of all the active and passive modes of indulging self 
while disregarding others—and into this is caught every inferior one of 
us, every inferior portion of ourselves. This network of complicated evil, 
this spiritual hell, which catacombs our life with its intricate circles, is 
what Zola has made us see and feel in his terrible set of novels..... 
It is salutary to be horrified and sickened when the horro: and the sickness 
make one look around, pause, and reflect.” 


Equally important in establishing the date of tlie transition is 
the fact that an article by Arthur Waugh in the first issue of The 
Yellow Book, July, 1894, was concerned with protesting at the 
over-enthusiasm for realism which English writers were showing. 
The acceptance of realism was, then, um fait accortpli. The new 
school of fiction, writes Mr. Waugh, ‘‘will now be full of the sap 
of life, strong, robust, and muscular. It will hurry us out into the 
fields, will show us the coarser passions of the farm hand; at any 


% Contemporary Review, Feb., 1893. 
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expense it will paint the life it finds around it; it will at least be con- 
sonant with the want of taste which is falsely believed to becon- 
temporary. We get a realistic fiction abroad and we begin to copy 
it at home.” Such writing, Mr. Waugh states, is not “‘the sort of 
literature that will survive the trouble of the ages.’ 

Hubert Crackanthorpe, however, feels the victory secured, and 
in his reply to Waugh in the next issue of The Yellow Book does 
not feel called upon to enter into the enthusiasms and extrava- 
gances of his fellow-realists. ‘‘Time flits quickly in this hurried 
age of ours,” he says, “and the opposition to the renascence of 
fiction as a conscious interpretation of life is not what it was; its 
opponents are not the men they were. It is not long since a pub- 
lisher was sent to prison for issuing English translations of cele- 
brated specimens of French realism; yet, only the other day we 
vied in doing honor to the chief figure-head of that tendency 
across the channel” and there was heard only the belated protests 
of a few worthy individuals inadequately equipped with the 
jaunty courage of second-hand knowledge.”’ No one has to fight 
single-handed in the little bouts with the puritans, he continues; 
“heroism is at a discount; Mrs. Grundy is becoming mythological; 
a crowd of unsuspected supporters collects from all sides, and the 
deadly conflict of which we have been warned becomes but an 
interesting skirmish. Books are published, stories are printed in 
old-fashioned reviews which would never have been tolerated a 
few years ago.” 

As Supporting the opinion that a change in the English attitude 
toward fiction had taken place, Crackanthorpe brings the testi- 
mony of Edmund Gosse to bear. ‘‘A public which has eaten of 
the apple of knowledge,” he quotes Mr. Gosse as saying, ‘‘will no 
longer be satisfied with marionettes. .... Whatever comes next, 
we cannot return in serious novels to the impossibilities of the 
old well-made plot, to the children changed at nurse, to the 
Madonna heroine and the God-like hero, to the impossible virtues 
and the melodramatic vices. In the future even those who sneer 
at realism and misinterpret it most wilfully will be obliged to put 
their productions more in accord with veritable experience. .... 


% Reticence in Literature, The Yellow Book, July, 1894. 

% Referring to Zola’s visit to Engiand commencing Sept. 20, 1893, in response 
to an invitation of the Institute of Journalists. The Institute of Journalists had 
invited the officials of various foreign organizations, and Zola’s invitation was 
addressed to him as President de la Société des Gens de Lettres. 
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There will still be novel-writers who address the gallery and who 
will keep up the gaudy old conventions .... but they will no 
longer sign themselves George Sand or Charles Dickens.’”?” 

To say that by 1894 the controversy was finally decided in 
favor of the realists would, however, be an exaggeration. Arnold 
Bennett wrote as late as 1917 that the orientation of English 
taste toward realism was still going on and that the transition of 
the English novel was not yet accomplished.?* Above all, it would 
be unwise to suggest that the case for Zola had ever been won in 
England. Nevertheless active hostility was replaced in some 
quarters by tolerance, in others by curiosity, and in others by 
sympathetic understanding. By 1896 the Forinightly was willing 
to print an article favorable to Zola as well as one analyzing 
sympathetically the work of Edmond de Goncourt. “Now that 
the first burst of rage which greeted a new departure in literary 
treatment has somewhat died down,” wrote R. E. S. Hart, “there 
may be more chance of modifying the harsh judgment for which 
the author [Zola] may have been as guilty as his critics in taking 
it.” Mr. Hart does not consider it necessary to plead for Zola: 
“of the greatness and fertility of his genius there can be no doubt.” 
He considers Zola’s work as a whole, its scope, its tendency, its 
revelations; and Zola’s social attitude he deduces from the ex- 
planations of Dr. Pascal—man is still in bondage but possesses 
the possibilities for his own release.?® 

Yetta Blaze de Bury, writing on the Goncourts for the same 
magazine, stresses the historical quality of their writing and their 
“‘restitutive curiosity’? which makes them akin to Flaubert and 
Tourgueniev, “the polar bears of genius.’”’ Miss de Bury sees the 
Goncourts also as students of individual human specimens. Of 
Germinie Lacerteux she writes: 


It is the coexistence in this soul of morally morbid elements with others 
that are sound, the absence of contagion between the good and the bad, 
the inward flourishing together of poisonous plants with other perennial 
ones; it is the juxtaposition in the same ground of decomposition and 
vigor, of purulence and purity, which makes this study so singular and 


27 Reply to Waugh, The Yellow Book, Oct. 1894. The quotation from Edmund 
Gosse is taken from “Limits of Realism in Fiction,” one of the essays included in 
Questions at Issue, 1893. 

28 Books and Persons, 1917, p. 6. 

29 Zola’s Philosophy of Life, Fortnightly Review, Aug. 1, 1896. 
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yet, we dare to say, so like truth.*” [There is nothing of the controversy 
here.] 


But although the active controversy was ended by 1896, the 
popular acceptance of French naturalistic art in England cannot, 
after all, be said to have taken place. Only a relatively small 
group of literati really accepted it; undiluted naturalism has never 
been congenial to the Anglo-Saxon temperament. Nevertheless 
the facts presented here indicate that a change in critical opinion 
took place, and we may now survey the situation and mark the 
stages of the change. To begin with, the success which the first 
naturalistic translations enjoyed was largely due to their frankness 
and unconventionality. Consequently the dominant note in the 
protest before 1891—both popular and critical—was that of indig- 
nation at the crudities of the foreign work. There was, however, 
as has been noted, a strong objection on the part of the more 
philosophical Victorians to the mechanistic and fatalistic ten- 
dencies of the French naturalistic novel, and it is with this ob- 
jection that we are here concerned. For although during the years 
1890-1893 there appeared in England no defender of naturalistic 
principles, the satirical criticisms of the sentimental and con- 
ventional tendencies in the English novel, which we have noted, 
were written by those who had accepted the lesson of the French 
fiction. Constructively the criticism was directed toward the 
creation of an English novel “‘more nearly in accord with veritable 
experience,” a novel which would ‘“‘show the complicated mechan- 
ism of the human heart’ and be “a conscious interpretation of 
life.”’ Beginning in 1893 we note a change in the attitude toward 
the tendencies of the foreign fiction and a more sympathetic 
feeling toward Zola shown in important reviews; we see Zola 
welcomed to England by the press as well as by English authors; 
we note the appearance of a new type of short-story by English 
disciples of Maupassant; we witness the confident statements of 
young authors that a new attitude prevails in England with regard 
to fiction, and it seems not illogical to infer that a considerable 
number of Englishmen had undergone a change of heart. 

Of course it may be suggested that, after French realism ceased 
to hold the public interest as a subject for controversy, indifference 
and therefore tolerance resulted. But facts indicate otherwise. 
George Moore became famous with the publication of Esther 


30 Edmond de Goncourt, Fortnightly Review, Sept. 1, 1896. 
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Waters in 1894—although A Mummer’s Wife, 1885, a much better 
novel, attracted little notice when published. Richard Whiteing’s 
No. 5 John Street, which is naturalistic in spirit and subject-matter, 
was the center of public interest in 1895; and Percy White’s 
Corruption, 1895, Arthur Morrison’s Child of the Jage, 1896, and 
Somerset Maugham’s Liza of Lambeth, 1897—all naturalistic 
novels—were good sellers. Moreover, studies of marital in- 
compatibility, for which the French novel supplied the technique 
as well as the demand, vied with the romantic novels of adventure 
for popularity between the years 1895 and 1900. Even these 
romantic novels, we learn from The Sketch of May 24, 1899, were 
not immune to the prevalent realistic influence, for they ‘‘stick 
fast to some hard facts and treat human nature of past epochs very 
much as if it belonged to the end of the nineteenth century.” 
Finally, if further proof be needed, the Publishers’ Catalogue 
will show that the demand for French naturalistic translations 
continued, if not increased, throughout the nineties.* 

The realistic controversy died down, as we see, after a partial 
victory had been won for the principle of realism. But the victory 
secured for English realists no new license of expression in the 
matter of sex treatment. One result of the Vizetelly trial, as W. L. 
George tells us, was to make English publishers very timorous in 
accepting work which dealt too intimately with carnal relation- 
ships. When unconventional situations were treated “a thick 
veil of ellipse and metaphor”’ was therefore necessary.” Neverthe- 
less, in its more general aspects the influence of French naturalism 
exercised for a period of ten years before 1893, was of considerable 
importance. It created in England new standards of critical judg- 
ment; it focused attention upon the moral and social framework 
of contemporary society; it stimulated interest in a critical exam- 
ination of human nature and suggested a wide and fresh range of 
human experience as subject for investigation. 

WritiiaM C. FRIERSON 


Ohio State University 


1 See also L’ Influence du naturalisme francais sur le roman anglais by William C. 


Frierson, Paris, 1925. 
® Notes on Novelists; p. 132. 





















































XXX 
THE GENEALOGICAL NOVEL, A NEW GENRE 


S a direct result of the widespread discussion of Evolution 
during the third quarter of the nineteenth century and the 
new interest aroused in the doctrine of heredity, there appeared 
toward the end of the century a new genre of the novel. The 
genealogical novel is in itself an interesting phenomenon, marking 
the introduction of a new type of fiction ruled by science. Addi- 
tional interest is given to the investigation through the remarkable 
circumstance that this new type of novel was projected con- 
temporaneously and independently by two writers, Emile Zola 
and Samuel Butler, one in France and one in England. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the genealogical novel may 
be stated in brief terms: Instead of dealing, as the biographical 
novel usually does, with a single hero, and beginning the story 
at his birth or perhaps a little before, as in Tristram Shandy, the 
genealogical novel affords a panorama of several generations, 
which link together the leading figures in the story. The fortunes 
of these characters in succeeding generations are presented in 
detail as each moves in turn through the picture. The history of 
fiction, it is true, previous to the nineteenth century, affords 
instances of heroes whose descendants were followed through 
several generations, as for example in the Amadis of Gaul, Rabelais’ 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, and still other works. This came about, 
however, as an afterthought on the part of the author, in response 
to the demand for a sequel to a successful book. Gustav Freytag, 
in his Ahnen made an attempt to portray in independent historical 
novels the crucial periods of German history; but the fact that the 
successive heroes are all members of one line scattered over more 
than a dozen centuries does not make the work a genealogical 
novel. 

The establishment of the new genre is to be connected especially 
with the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859. In 
that same year Samuel Butler left England for New Zealand. 
Here he read Darwin and became an enthusiastic supporter of his 
views. In 1862 he engaged in a controversy on the subject with 
an Anglican bishop in the columns of the Christchurch, N. Z., 
newspaper.' His interest in Darwin increased after his return to 
England in 1864, where he settled down in London with the idea 


1 John F. Harris, Samuel Butler, London 1916, p. 58. 
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of becoming a painter. In 1872 he began to write The Way of All 
Flesh and worked at it intermittently until 1885; it was not 
published until 1903, after the author’s death. In writing the 
book Butler had a double purpose: to give a satirical picture of the 
Victorian home-life he had experienced in his own youth—he had 
already treated the same subject in his painting “Morning 
Prayers’”—and also to give an illustration for his treatises on 
heredity, among which the most ambitious, Life and Habit, was 
published in 1878. His biographer says on this subject: 


The Way of All Flesh is chronologically of the same period as Life and 
Habit, and may be regarded in fact as a practical commentary on and 
illustration of the theory of heredity there propounded. ... . Identity 
of personality is, as we have seen, one of the contentions put forward in 
Life and Habit. Accordingly in The Way of All Flesh, before the birth 
of the hero, Ernest Pontifex, we are asked to examine him in the persons 
of his ancestors for three generations on his father’s side and two on the 
mother’s.” 


It is probably impossible to prove absolutely that Butler did 
not read or know of Zola’s genealogical novel, Les Rougon- 
Macquart, written practically contemporaneously with his own. 
But Butler’s original inception of the work as sketched above, 
his interest in Italy rather than France, Zola’s comparative un- 
importance even in French literature in the seventies, and es- 
pecially the wholly different manner of their treatment, virtually 
preclude any influence of Zola on Butler. And Zola, of course, 
died before the publication of Butler’s novel. 

Zola drew the suggestion for his great genealogical novel from 
Taine’s preface to his Essais de critique (1857) where the author 
compares a work of art to a scientific experiment and from the 
scientist Claude Bernard, whose L’Introduction a lV’étude de la 
Médecine experimentale appeared in 1865. Both writers were 
largely influenced by Stuart Mill, Spencer, and Darwin.’ In 1868 
Zola resolved to write a series of novels (he first considered a 
series of ten, later of twelve, and finally of twenty) picturing 
“V histoire naturelle et sociale d’une famille sous le second empire.” 
In part also he was incited to this vast project by Balzac’s series 
of novels La Comédie humaine; but the main outlines of his plan 
Zola took over from his scientific interests in general and his study 


? Harris, op. cit., p. 220 f. 
3 Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise, Paris, 1918, pp. 1078 ff. 
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of heredity in particular. He spent fully eight months at the 
Bibliothéque Impériale (now Nationale) reading on heredity, 
physiology and related subjects.‘ 

It is interesting to note in this connection how literature is 
always influenced by literature, even in the case of the most 
“objective,” “scientific,” or “naturalistic” writers. From Zola’s 
sketches of the plan for his work it appears that he had in mind also 
the great artistic effects attained in Greek tragedy by the con- 
vention of Fate, and planned to achieve something similar. But 
the use of such a term in a scientific novel would be compromising 
for the author: “Il ne faut pas user du mot fatalité, qui serait 
ridicule dans dix volumes. Le fatalisme est un vieil outil.’’> For 
Fate, then, he substituted heredity, the biological determinism 
which was later to be exemplified in Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

The manner in which Zola’s reading in science was displayed in 
his work is shown, for example, by a passage describing the hero 
of the last volume, the country doctor Pascal: 


Il était donc allé des gemmules de Darwin, de sa pangenése, a la pan- 
genése de Haeckel, en passant par les stirpes de Galton. Puis il avait 
eu l’intuition de la théorie que Weismann devait faire triompher plus 
tard, ils’était arrété al’idéed’une substance extrémement fine et complexe, 
le plasma germative, dont une partie reste toujours en réserve dans chaque 
nouvel étre, pour qu’elle soit ainsi transmise, invariable, immuable, de 
génération en génération.® 


In his enthusiasm for science he exclaimed, “‘Je voudrais étre 
un nouveau Lucréce. Réve de reconcilier la poésie et la science.’’? 
His series of novels was designed to illustrate the workings of the 
laws of heredity, which Zola, as he explains in his introduction, 
believed could be computed as accurately as the workings of the 
law of gravity. Given the ancestors, the deeds and the characters 
of the third and fourth generation were to follow from them 
according to an immutable necessity. The trunk of his family 
tree was to explain the branches and the branches the leaves. 

As Professor Lanson® points out, this pretense of giving to his 


4K. Sherard, Emile Zola, London, 1893, pp. 84 ff. 

5 From Zola’s Ebauches, quoted in Lemm, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte von Zolas 
Rougon-Macquart, p. 7. 

6 Le Docteur Pascal, Paris, 1893, p. 38. For the hero of a “naturalistic” novel 
this country doctor seems to be drawn on rather “heroic’’ lines! 

7 Sherard, op. cit., p. 93. 

8 Lanson, op. cit., p. 1078 f. 
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work a scientific character is one of the chief defects of Les Rougon- 
Macquart; in fact, as science it is an utter failure. Zola’s own 
attitude in the matter is distinctly naive: ‘‘For here (in the science 
of heredity) there is a large margin of territory as yet unexplored, 
open to their (the poets’) investigation. Nobody can come and 
say that one is wrong in his deductions, because nobody knows 
much about the science, and so the author can set up a theory 
without fear of definite refutation.”® After such a confession on 
the part of the author himself it seems useless to argue about “die 
Wissenschaftlichkeit” of Les Rougon-Macquart. 

Zola emphasizes throughout the physical side of his characters 
as the causes of hereditary influences—certain lesions produce 
disease and insanity, which are transmitted to future generations. 
Butler is not such a materialist—mental states count more with 
him. He set forth his ideas on heredity in Life and Habit, already 
mentioned—a book which he says modestly is “‘not intended for 
scientists.”” A few quotations may serve to illustrate his manner 
of thinking. In the opening chapter we read: 


It will be our business to consider in the following chapters whether the 
unconsciousness or quasi-consciousness with which we perform certain 
acquired actions would seem to throw light upon embryology and in- 
herited instincts, and otherwise to follow the train of thought which the 
class of actions above mentioned would suggest; more especially in so 
far as they appear to bear upon the origin of species and the continuation 
of life by successive generations, whether in the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom. 


And in a later chapter'®: 


Life is that property of matter whereby it can remember. Matter 
which can remember is living, matter which cannot remember is dead. 


The Way of All Flesh makes allusion to hereditary influence 
in almost every chapter: Theobald, for example, develops his 
father’s nasty temper as soon as he is married, and Ernest has 
inherited his great-grandfather’s musical ability. Theoretical 
discussion is also introduced in the text of the story; to quote: 


I was pleased to reflect that Ernest’s father was less of a fool than I had 
taken him to be, and had the greater hopes therefore that his son’s 
blunders might be due to postnatal, rather than to congenital misfortunes. 


® Quoted by Sherard, op. cit., p. 84. 
10 Life and Habit, p. 299. 
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Accidents which happen to a man before he is born, in the persons of his 
ancestors, will, if he remembers them at all, leave an indelible impression 
on him; they will have moulded his character so that, do what he will, 
it is hardly possible for him to escape their consequences. If a man is 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, he must do so, not as a little child, but 
as a little embryo, or rather as a little zoosperm—and not only this, but 
as one that has come of zoosperms that have entered the Kingdom of 
Heaven before him for many generations. Accidents which occur for the 
first time, and belong to the period since a man’s last birth, are not, as 
a general rule, so permanent in their effects, though of course they may 
sometimes be so." 


From this and similar passages, it is readily seen that this novel, 
like Zola’s, is the result of the author’s preoccupation with Darwin 
and other writers on evolution and heredity. 

Butler’s very original and thought-provoking novel, although 
pretty much overlooked until Bernard Shaw directed attention 
to it, has not been without influence on later novelists. The rather 
artificial and inartistic intrusion of science has not been imitated, 
but his portrayal of a family in its unity and diversity through 
several generations has appealed to a number of contemporary 
novelists as a task on which to try their skill. 

Rose Macauley wrote Told by an Idiot because she saw the 
fine opportunities for satire in a genealogical novel even as Butler 
had seen them. She pictures four generations, from 1879 through 
the European War, under the captions: Victorian, Fin-de-Siécle, 
Edwardian, Georgian. This novel does not stress heredity es- 
pecially; its main thesis appears to be rather, that underneath 
the passing fashions of the day, things do not change.” Indeed, the 
teaching of the book, as well as the title itself, are clearly explained 
by Miss Macaulay in the motto which she prefixes, taken from 
Paul Morand’s Fermé la Nuit: “L’histoire, comme une idiote, 
mécaniquement se répéte.”’ 


She remembered in her own youth the older people talking about the 
New Girl, the New Woman. Were girls and women always newer than 
boys and men, or was it merely that people noticed it more, said more 
about it? ' 

It was one of those frosty Christmases which our parents (they say) 
used to have in their youths. Hot summers and frosty winters—that is 
what they say they used to have; one is not obliged to believe them, but 
it is a picturesque thought. 


1 The Way of All Flesh, Dent ed., p. 312. 
2 Rose Macauley, Told by An Idiot, London, 1923, pp. 13, 18, 246. 
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Acting was good, literature and arts were much encouraged, dancing 
and social entertainments were more than ever in fashion. Society it was 
said, was getting rowdier. For that matter, society has been getting 
rowdier since the dawn of time. How rowdy it will end, in what nameless 
orgies it will be found on the Last Day, is a solemn thought indeed. 


Zola’s novel, too, has ‘made school” as the French say, and his 
followers, like those of Butler, have discarded the naive pseudo- 
science that mars the earlier examples of this genre, while they 
retain the striking device of presenting members of successive 
generations in turn as the heroes of the story. Die Buddenbrooks, 
by Thomas Mann, published in 1901 when the author was but 
26 years old, stands on a very high artistic plane. It is highly 
probable that Thomas Mann, known to have been a great admirer 
of French contemporary fiction, derived the idea for the plan of 
his work from Zola, whose novels in the Rougon-Macquart series 
continued to appear annually down to 1893. Mann, however, 
learned from the mistakes of his predecessor. His work, for 
example, is not a series of independent novels very unconvincingly 
connected by a scientific theory and a family tree appended to 
one volume, but it is a single unified work of art, comprising a 
thousand pages. 

The tale of the old patrician family of Liibeck—‘‘sad in the 
fruit, bright in the flower’’—seems to be the finest example so far 
produced in this genre. The family is the real hero of the book; 
its gradual decline—the subtitle is Verfall einer Familie—lends to 
the work a sombre melancholy and leads to an artistic close. This 
motive of decadence had previously been employed in Les Rougon- 
Macquart. Mann’s large canvas, portraying the lives of four 
generations against the oackground of their respective periods 
gives him excellent opportunities for the effective employment of 
the artistic device of contrast, and the author has amply realized 
his opportunities. 

About twenty years after Die Buddenbrooks appeared the 
admirable genealogical novel, by Galsworthy, The Forsyte Saga™ 
—a volume of 870 pages. In 1906 he had published The Man of 
Property, which constitutes the first third of the book. The idea 
of dealing with generations beyond that of Soames Forsyte, “the 


18 For this reason some English critics have honored Thomas Mann with the 
title “The German Galsworthy.” For Galsworthy’s relation to Hauptmann see 
Trumbauer, Hauptmann and Galsworthy, A Parallel, University of Pennsylvania 
Dissertation, 1917, 
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man of property,” apparently did not come to Galsworthy until 
about a dozen years later. After 1917 appeared in rapid succession 
the short story, Indian Summer of a Forsyte, and the novels In 
Chancery and To Let, which, together with the previous novel, 
were published as The Forsyte Saga. As in Zola’s work, a genealogi- 
cal table showing the various branches of the family is appended 
for the convenience of the reader. 

Probably with Zola’s example in mind, Galsworthy says in his 
brief preface: 


But this long tale is no scientific study of a period. It is rather an 
intimate incarnation of the disturbance that beauty effects in the lives 
of men .... the figure of Irene never, as the reader may possibly have 
noticed, present except through the senses of the characters, is a concretion 
of disturbing Beauty impinging on a possessive world. 


Two branches of the’ family are contrasted; we witness the 
eternal conflict between those for whom money furnishes the only 
standard of value, and those for whom beauty is the ultimate 
criterion. But each of the books is complete in itself. In Chancery 
for example, is a propaganda novel against English divorce laws— 
and subsequent publications by the author continue the story. 
The Forsyte Saga, therefore, one sees, is not “‘aus einem Gusz” and 
consequently is not a closely knit artistic unit. 

When the naturalistic school of fiction came into vogue in 
America Zola found an imitator in Edgar Lee Masters, who 
retained also the scientific frame for his novel, The Nuptial Flight 
(1923). 

“On the same day in 1849 from opposite sides of Louisville, 
Kentucky, two families start for Whitehall, Illinois.” Thus the 
story begins. We read a little further on, “Nancy never knew 
that her father and mother had not been married.’”’ But the 
doubtful blood in Nancy—though she herself is the normal wife 
and mother—tells in later generations. 

Heredity is mentioned on almost every page, but it is interesting 
to note that with the advance of science since Zola’s day the catch- 
words have changed. Masters evidently has studied Mendel’s 
experiments on heredity made by means of peas, and he makes 
frequent use of this knowledge in the course of his story. 


And when they came to peas they were able to plant rows of tall and 
rows of short and not mix the two. 
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Nancy felt that her desire for music had run to a climax in her grandson. 
Yes, he was a tall pea, and Nancy told Walter Scott of her attempt to 
keep the tall peas and the short peas apart by placing them in separate 
bags that spring when he was coming into the world. 

No cellular change had come over him up to this time, that mysterious 
transformation known to biologists that makes a human being like his 
mother or some other ancestor for many years of his life, and then suddenly 
makes him like his father, or some other ancestor, at another period of 
his life.“ 


Numerous other recent examples may be listed briefly as evi- 
dence of the continued popularity of the genre. Among these are 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s The Three Black Pennys (1920), a story 
in which members of a Pennsylvania family who each have a 
recessive characteristic are the heroes in three different periods 
each about three generations apart; Certain People of Importance 
by Kathleen Norris (1922), picturing four generations of a family 
settled first in Indiana, then in Missouri, and after ’49 in Cali- 
fornia; The Matriarch, by G. B. Stern (1925), the account of an 
international Jewish family living in Pressburg, Vienna, Paris, 
and London; or Tides, by Ada and Julian Street (1926), a family 
chronicle with the growth of Chicago from 1870 to 1900 as the 
background of the lives of three generations. More detailed con- 
sideration, however, must be given to the Russian novel, Deca- 
dence (1927), by Maxim Gorky, with which I conclude this survey 
of the genealogical novel. 

Decadence evidently owes its creation to several impulses. One 
of them Gorky discloses in his reminiscences of Tolstoi published 
seven years before the novel. In the course of a conversation 
with Tolstoi at Yasnaya Polyana about 1907, the talk turned on 
heredity in general and Lombroso in particular. Tolstoi asserted 
that there is no such thing as decadence. The rest of the con- 
versation is quoted as Gorky reports it: 


I told him the actual history of three generations of a merchant family 
which I had known, a history in which the law of degeneration had acted 
with particular mercilessness. Then he began excitedly tugging at my 
arm and encouraging me to write about it. 


“ The Nuptial Flight, pp. 27, 211. 

1 Reminiscences of Leo Nicolayevitch Tolstot Maxim Gorky, Published by 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press, Paradise Road, Richmond, 1920, 
p. 65. 
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“Now that’s true. I know it; there are two families like that in Tula. 
It ought to be written. A long novel, written concisely, do you see? You 
must doit. His eyes flashed.” 

“But then there will be knights, Leo Nicolayevitch.” 

“Don’t. This is really serious. The one who is going to be a monk and 
pray for the whole family—it’s wonderful. That’s real; you sin and I will 
go and expiate your sin by prayer. And the other, the weary one, the 
money loving founder of the family—that’s true too. And he’s a drunken 
profligate beast, and loves everyone, and suddenly commits a murder— 
ah, it’s good. It should be written; among thieves and beggars you must 
not look for heroes, you really mustn’t. Heroes, that’s a lie and an in- 
vention; there are simply people, people, and nothing else.” 


It seems probable that both novelists knew of Zola’s monu- 
mental novel, although it was not mentioned in the conversation. 
But Gorky did not write the book until some twenty years after 
Tolstoi’s enthusiastic encouragement of the project. Then he 
found himself in a Soviet state which demanded that writers 
conform to the economic theory of proletarian rule. Under these 
circumstances, Gorky returned to this theme of the degeneration 
of a typical bourgeois family, no doubt, because it would serve 
to justify the revolution of 1917 and the oppression of the bour- 
geoisie by the Communists. 

From a reading of Decadence it is quite clear that this is the novel 
which Tolstoi urged Gorky to write. Of three brothers of the 
second generation one retires to a monastery to pray for the others, 
while another commits a quite unpremeditated murder. The third 
brother, really an adopted nephew, the illegitimate son of a noble- 
man, shows very definitely the effects of his heredity. The novel 
is written in impressionistic style, showing how the vigorous 
peasant stock, freed from serfdom in 1861, degenerated after its 
members had risen through wealth into the ranks of the bour- 
geoisie. There is no hero in the book, as Tolstoi said; there is a 
villain, however, and this villain is—the bourgeoisie. Out of their 
lack of character, their oppression, and their wastefulness comes 
the War (‘We are making war as we always do, to distract atten- 
tion from our own stupidity’’). Very little is said about the aris- 
tocracy before the Revolution of 1917, but the bourgeoisie is repre- 
sented as having so far degenerated in the second and third 
generations that the reader has little sympathy for them when 
they fall victims to the Revolution. The manner is naturalistic, 
presenting a gruesome picture of drab Russian life summed up 
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in the words of one of the characters: “The combination of pity 
with terror and repulsion is the essence of Russian chemistry.’’* 

Decadence, one feels, could have been written only by a Russian. 
It is as characteristic of its own national background as the ex- 
perimental, extremely naturalistic but at bottom somewhat 
sentimental Rougon-Macquart is of France. In fact, each nation 
has stamped its peculiar genius on novels in this genre: British 
satirical detachment in The Way of All Flesh and Told by an Idiot; 
the German love of thoroughness and detail in Buddenbrooks; 
and the native vigour and crudity of the American frontier re- 
flected in The Three Black Pennys, Certain People of Importance, 
or The Nuptial Flight. 

From these examples taken from five literatures it is apparent 
that Zola’s idea of a genealogical novel, even though in many 
respects a failure, has undoubtedly exerted an extensive and 
powerful influence. He, and toa lesser degree Samuel Butler, must 
be credited with having introduced a new genre, which has already 
given us some excellent novels,'”? and which, with its favorable 
artistic potentialities, holds even greater promise for the future. 

A. E. ZUCKER 

University of Maryland 


16 Decadence, tr. by Veronica Dewey, 1927, p. 311. 

17 There is also a good drama constructed on similar lines, Milestones (1912), 
by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblauch. Three generations figure in this drama 
whose three acts are dated 1860, 1885, and 1912. 
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XXXI 


THOMAS MANN’S TREATMENT OF THE 
MARKED MAN 


T IS doubtful whether even in so highly subjective a literature 
as that of modern Germany can be found an example of more 

consistent concern with the writer’s self and his own particular 
problems than is furnished by the recently published ten volumes 
that comprise the collected works of Thomas Mann. From the 
first volume, Buddenbrooks, for which the author’s own family’s 
life and home-town quite frankly furnish setting and subject 
matter, to the last volume, Bemiihungen, whose characteristic title 
would imply to what pains its author has been put to present his 
personal reaction upon the world and its problems, there is scarcely 
a page or paragraph that does not treat situations or sentiments 
which Mann experienced in his own life. Thus, Volume IX, Rede 
und Antwort, shows how ready Mann is to expose himself to public 
scrutiny, to give an account of himself and his ideas—‘‘Rede und 
Antwort zu stehen.”’ Similarly, Volume VIII, Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen, is a personal confession of faith, wrung from his 
heart by the untoward incidents of the war, attempting to define 
his relations, as a man and an artist, to his native land. And, 
finally, the five remaining volumes contain short stories or novels, 
which, when analyzed even cursorily as here, show themselves 
to be endless variations on the same theme, which is in its essentials 
the problem of Thomas Mann’s own life. 

Descended from a father representing an old patrician Hanseatic 
family and a mother of Portuguese-Brazilian-Creole blood, Thomas 
Mann grew up to find his father and mother at war in his breast, 
the burgher in him opposed to the poet. ‘Es ist das alte Lied 
von Tonio Kréger,”’ he confesses, “‘ich stehe zwischen zwei Welten, 
bin in keiner daheim und habe es infolgedessen ein wenig schwer.” 
Indeed, Tonio Kréger’s life-story sounds exceedingly like that of 
Mann himself: 


Mein Vater, wissen Sie [explains Tonio] war ein nordisches Tempera- 
ment, betrachtsam, griindlich, korrekt aus Puritanismus und zur Wehmut 
geneigt; meine Mutter von unbestimmt exotischem Blut, schén, sinnlich, 
naiv, zugleich fahrlissig und leidenschaftlich und von einer impulsiven 
Liederlichkeit. ° 


The result of this union was Tonio Kriéger, who describes himself 
as “ein Biirger, der sich in die Kunst verirrte, ein Bohemien mit 
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Heimweh nach der guten Kinderstube, ein Kiinstler mit schlech- 
tem Gewissen.”” Like Thomas Mann, he feels himself a burgher 
gone astray, an artist with an evil conscience, standing between 
two worlds, at home in neither and having a hard time of it in 
consequence. Representatives of the bourgeoisie are ready to arrest 
him as a suspicious character; artists reproach him with being 
bourgeois. 

The very name, the juxtaposition of Tonio and Kréger is a 
symbol of the conflict between father and mother, burgher and 
artist in the hero’s heart, for despite his ‘alberner Name,” Tonio, 
brought into the family by his mother of exotic blood “von 
driiben,”’ he is “kein Zigeuner im griinen Wagen, sondern ein Sohn 
Konsul Krégers, aus der Familie der Kréger.”” But whether he 
will or no, he is looked upon as peculiar; left alone and excluded 
“‘von den Ordentlichen und Gewoéhnlichen.”’ In his dark loneliness, 
he is filled with a burning, jealous longing for those who are 
“ordentlich” and ‘‘gewohnlich,” who live in happy harmony with 
all the world, have blue eyes and blond hair and respectable and 
respected names, like Hans Hansen and Ingeborg Holm. 

In brief, this novelle, Tonio Kréger, exemplifies in severely 
simple form what Thomas Mann feels to be the irreconcilable con- 
flict between Biirger and Kiinstler. It tells the story of the tragic 
isolation of the poet who represents life but is excluded from life, 
whose sentence it is “das Menschliche darzustellen ohne am 
Menschlichen teil zu haben,’’ who is condemned to know and to 
produce but not allowed to live—‘Ist der Kiinstler tiberhaupt ein 
Mann? Man frage ‘das Weib’ danach!’—who becomes a marked 
man with the “Gefiihl der Separation und Unzugehérigkeit, des 
Erkannt- und Beobachtetseins,”’ to whom literary pursuit seems 
not a profession but a curse—‘“Die Literatur ist iiberhaupt kein 
Beruf, sondern ein Fluch—der Fluch, der da unverbriichlich lautet; 
du darfst nicht sein, du sollst schauen; du darfst nicht leben, du 
sollst schaffen; du darfst nicht lieben, du sollst wissen!” 

He is called as a poet but feels himself “zum Wissen berufen, 
ohne dazu geboren zu sein’ and would gladly free himself from 
the ‘“‘Fluch der Erkenntnis und der schépferischen Qual’”’; he is 
a chosen spirit but would give up all “Geist” and “Kunst” which 
seem to him only “Erstarrung, Ode, Eis” for “Gewéhnlichkeit, 
Liebe, Leben’-—‘‘das Normale, Wohlanstindige und Liebens- 
wiirdige, das Leben in seiner verfiihrerischen Banalitit,” for which 
he is consumed with secret longing, ‘‘die verstohlene und zehrende 
Sehnsucht nach den Wonnen der Gewoéhnlichkeit.” ° 
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It seems worth while to examine in such detail Tonio Kroger, 
for Mann on more than one occasion mentions this story as ‘“‘mein 
eigentliches’”—his most autobiographical and most eminently 
characteristic work. Moreover, the problem of Tonio Kréger and 
Thomas Mann, of the artist descended from burghers, who feels 
the “philosophische Vereinsamung” of his ‘‘Ausserhalbstellung”’ 
is the problem of most of Mann’s early work; of Tonio Kréger, of 
Tristan, of Tod in Venedig, of Buddenbrooks. 

“Nicht selten geschieht es,’’ observers Detlef Spinell, the poet 
hero of Mann’s short story, Tristan, formulating this theme, 
“nicht selten geschieht es, dass ein Geschlecht mit praktischen, 
biirgerlichen und trockenen Traditionen sich gegen das Ende 
seiner Tage noch einmal durch die Kunst verklirt.” The hero 
of Tod in Venedig, Gustav Aschenbach, is an excellent illustration. 
Born of parents as peculiarly mated as those of Tonio Kréger and 
Thomas Mann, counting on his father’s side, judges, officers, 
officials among his ancestors but having as a mother the daughter 
of a Bohemian band-master, he becomes a poet who fights against 
his fate, driving himself to his task only to succumb in the end. 
The same type of artist, descended from respectable bourgeois 
stock, but feeling himself an outsider and left to cope with life 
alone, we shall meet again in Axel Martini, the poet in Mann’s 
novel, Kénigliche Hoheit; in Savonarola, the preacher in Mann’s 
drama, Fiorenza. The same ‘“Entbiirgerlichung,”’ the same 
descent from sound Biirgertum to unsound Kiinstlertum, forms 
the background for Mann’s first long, and still perhaps best-known 
work, Buddenbrooks, with its characteristically ominous sub-title, 
“Verfall einer Familie.” 

Here we have in detail the life-history of four generations of 
the Buddenbrooks, the story of deterioration, degeneracy, deca- 
dence, and decay, in which a family of upright, solid, hard-working, 
energetic, and unreflecting burghers weakens to produce the 
generation of Thomas, who takes to reading Schopenhauer instead 
of selling grain, and half-crazy Christian morbidly concerned 
with his own nervous system, and finally comes, this family, to 
an inglorious end in the little schoolboy, Hanno, a delicate, 
nervously high-strung, supersensitive performer of the music of 
Wagner, lacking the sober, solid bourgeois qualities of energy and 
robust physical strength with which to struggle successfully against 
life, going to pieces in dreamy, musical revery as a shattered, in- 
effectual artist. Hanno is the grand-child and heir, but like 
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Thomas Mann, “‘fiihlt er sich Enkel.” Born too late, he finds 
himself unfit for service and the work of reality and feels lonely, 
inferior and unhappy on that account. 

Here is Thomas Mann himself in his youth, the artistic scion 
of an old line of commercial burghers, taking himself, as always, 
very seriously, feeling it necessary to justify his own life by his 
works, fighting for his own salvation against his inheritance and 
his fate with what he calls “Ein ausserordentlich lebhaftes Ver- 
antwortlichkeitsgefiihl,’’ and with truly German conscientiousness, 
“Gewissenhaftigkeit .. . . eine Eigenschaft, die einen so wesent- 
lichen Bestandteil meines Kiinstlertums ausmacht, dass man kurz 
sagen konnte, es bestehe daraus.”’ 

For if Thomas Mann is Tonio Kréger, Detlef Spinell, Gustav 
Aschenbach, we have his own word for it, that he identifies himself 
in part with Thomas and Hanno Buddenbrooks. ‘Nicht von Euch 
ist die Rede,” he replies with some ardor to those who felt them- 
selves unflatteringly portrayed in Buddenbrooks, “gar niemals, 
seid des nun getréstet, sondern von mir, von mir..... Noch 
immer male ich Miannerchen. ... und gar niemanden stellen sie 
vor, wenn nicht mich selber.”” And somewhat impatiently he 
later cries: ‘“‘Gerade als ob ich es je mit einem anderen ‘Stoff’ zu 
tun gehabt hatte als mit meinem eigenen Leben. Wer ist ein 
Dichter? Der, dessen Leben symbolisch ist.” 

So in his other stories, similarly autobiographical, Mann would 
make his life a symbol. Already in his very first publication, Der 
kleine Herr Friedemann, a volume of six short stories, we find him 
continually concerning himself with his own peculiar position as 
a marked man, and in his later stories, as well, we see him now 
openly presenting, now secretly paraphrasing, what he considers 
the primal problem of life, the contrast between the ordinary and 
the extraordinary, the usual and the unusual, the normal and the 
abnormal, the man inside, the man outside looking in; in current 
vulgar speech the difference between the “regular fellow’ and the 
“queer bird.” As a poet in a family of burghers and as a poet 
representing mankind, he feels himself an exceptional case, stand- 
ing aside, outside, apart, and away from the ordinary, normal, 
and average, feeling himself an outsider both in the bourgeois 
circles to which by birth he belongs and in the artistic circles 
which should be his by adoption, a singular, uncommon and 
somewhat curious person, obviously frowned upon by fate, since 
he is deprived of the regular rewards of everyday life, to which 
the majority of men are heir. 
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Practically all the important characters of Thomas Mann's 
stories are people who have been somehow marked by fate and 
excluded from life, whether like those we have discussed, they are 
poets, or artists like “Das Wunderkind” or princes like ‘‘Kénigliche 
Hoheit.””’ They may be deformed like “Der kleine Herr Friede- 
mann” or have voluntarily cut themselves off from life like “Der 
Bajazzo” or be affected with incurable disease like the characters 
in the early short story, Tristan, and those in Mann’s latest and 
longest novel, Der Zauberberg—this company of consumptives 
not one, not even the doctor who attends them without what 
Mann ironically calls ‘‘une petite tache humide”’ on his lungs, an 
assembly of marked men and women on the enchanted mountain 
once and for all removed from the healthy norm of the Flachland 
below. 

Indeed, we may say that in all of his creative work, Mann is 
concerned with these problems and with himself, sometimes less 
openly but none the less surely, producing a series of interrelated 
works, which are, as it were, various masks for the same thought, 
different variations on the same theme, now melancholy, now gro- 
tesque, now brief and rhapsodic, now detailed and sustained, 
always ironic, always artistic, carefully composed and aristocrati- 
cally reserved. 

His critical essays, as well, reveal this concern. He finds, for 
example, Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl, a portrayal of the apparently 
enviable existence of a man, seemingly favored by fortune, but 
who is in reality miserable within, since he is left alone with his 
sad secret that he has no shadow. This is, according to Mann, the 
story of Chamisso’s suffering as a marked man, “eines Gezeich- 
neten und Ausgeschlossenen,”’ lacking the evidence of a secure 
future and an assured career and tormented by the taunts “‘der 
Dicken, Soliden, die selbst einen breiten Schatten werfen.”’ 
Schlemihl is to him a symbol of Chamisso and of himself, as he 
concludes his essay by saying: 


Dichter, die sich selbst geben, wollen im Grunde, dass man sie erkenne; 
denn nicht sowohl um den Ruhm ihres Werkes ist es ihnen zu tun, als 
vielmehr um den Ruhm ihres Lebens und Leidens. 


This is an observation by that unpolitical Thomas Mann, who 
in his big book about himself and the war, asserts he was never 
afraid to show himself and who therein proves again that he is 
never ashamed to exhibit his suffering. Standing alone during 
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those trying years, spurning the company of the men of his pro- 
fession, most of whom had joined the militaristic mob “mit 
Geheul,” deserted even by his own brother, whom he learns to 
despise as his most hostile opponent, more cut off than ever from 
the common interests and enthusiasms of the crowd, Mann re- 
mains true to his own isolated inner self, fashioned and formed, 
as he several times insists, by the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
the music of Wagner, the psychology of Nietzsche. He sums up 
this whole sense of loneliness in this single characteristic sentence: 


Chronist und Erlauterer der Decadence, Liebhaber des Pathologischen 
und des Todes, ein Asthet mit der Tendenz zum Abgrund: wie kame ich 
dazu mich mit Deutschland zu identifizieren, wie komme ich zur positiven 
Kriegsteilnahme, zum patriotischem Enthusiasmus? 


This feeling of loneliness is alleviated somewhat, however, in 
Thomas Mann, as he lives and learns, as he achieves success in 
life and love and this alleviation is reflected as well in his works. 
The tempting task of treating in detail the development of point 
of view in “Thomas Mann’s Treatment of the Marked Man” away 
from the sad loneliness of the unsuccessful poet, Tonio Kréger, 
to the calm assurance of Thomas Mann himself, who was reported 
as saying on his election to the Prussian Academy that the artist 
never is lonely after he has achieved success—this problem, I re- 
peat, must for the present, at least, be postponed. It must suffice 
to say that in his more recent works, Mann reveals what measure 
of success may come to a man, marked like himself. Thus, Pariser 
Rechenschaft shows him as an internationally known poet féted 
in Paris after the war; Herr und Hund shows him as an established 
owner of a house and master of a dog; Gesang vom Kindchen, as 
the proud father of a promising child, and finally Unordnung und 
friihes Leid exhibits the whole family circle, the four children in- 
volving the fond father in their own festivities. 

This development of point of view revealed in his work, follow- 
ing events in his life, was very gradual. I shall take time, in 
closing, to indicate only the interesting early stages of the change. 

In Tonio Kroger, Tristan, Bajazzo, Friedemann—in all the early 
stories—we remember that the man set apart from the masses as 
a gloomy exception, marked in the community as the representative 
of “Geist’’ and ‘‘Kunst”’ and as such altogether dependent on his 
own performance and accomplishment, longed to be relieved from 
the curse resting upon him, to be transported away from the icy, 
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barren, frigid world of intellectual and artistic pursuits to enjoy 
the ordinary happiness of life in all its strength and brutality. 
He was consumed with desire to be like his opposite, the blond, 
blue-eyed, normal, respectable, sound, serene, charming, happy, 
living human beings who did not need ‘“‘Geist’’ to exult in “den 
Wonnen der Gewéhnlichkeit.”” These early heroes burned them- 
selves out with futile desire, their longing weakened their force 
for activity and ruined them for life. Now, for the first time, in 
Mann’s drama, Fiorenza, the representatives of both ‘‘Geist” and 
“Kunst” in a hard, severe, and rigorous life become great, they 
do publicly things deserving praise, and have justifiable pride in 
their accomplishment. They feel no resentment or opposition to 
being of the chosen, they do not consider their calling a curse, they 
do not long for the possession of impossible and useless gifts. No 
longer does a rebellious hero cry in weak and sentimental longing: 
“Zu sein wie du, Hans Hansen.” Instead, realizing that possession 
enfeebles but that longing gives gigantic strength, wrestling with 
life and growing stronger with each obstacle overcome, the repre- 
sentative of “Kunst” can say with resigned equanimity to the 
representative of “Geist”: ‘Der Miihelose wird nicht gross.... . 
Wem sag ich das? Euch, der da weiss—der so gewaltig weiss, dass 
nicht dem einfach Starken der Kranz des Helden bestimmt ist.”’ 
And so Fiore, the beautiful woman, symbolizing the beauty of 
life in Renaissance Florence, refusing to yield herself to any but a 
hero, rejects Piero who is only strong, for to her a hero is not he 
who is strong, “sondern wer schwach ist, aber so gliihenden 
Geistes, dass er sich dennoch den Kranz gewinnt—der ist ein 
Held.” 

Such a hero is Savonarola, who feels assured that the repre- 
sentative of ‘‘Geist,’’ grown hard in suffering and great in solitude, 
will return possessed of strength to which beauty will bow and 
woman submit. 

This prophecy of Fiorenza is fulfilled at least in part, in Thomas 
Mann’s novel, Kénigliche Hoheit, in which the lonely crown prince, 
Klaus Heinrich, wins a woman no less alone than he, a dollar 
princess of mixed blood and queer mathematical pursuits; in 
Thomas Mann’s life, when to his somewhat surprised delight the 
daughter of the Jewish professor of mathematics in Munich con- 
sents to become his wife, “eine Mairchenbraut’’—“‘eine Prinzessin 
von einer Frau, wenn man mir glauben will, deren Vater kénig- 
licher Universititsprofessor ist.” 
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For both heroes, the prince and the poet, before compelled to 
lead a purely representative life, is opened up the prospect of a 
kind of happiness. “‘Fiir viele zu stehen, indem man fiir sich steht, 
representativ zu sein, auch das scheint mir, ist eine kleine Art von 
Grésse. Es ist das strenge Gliick der Fiirsten und Dichter.” 

Klaus Heinrich is a more fortunate Tonio Kréger, a happier 
Thomas Mann. “Die anspielungsreiche Analyse des fiirstlichen 
Daseins als eines formalen, unsachlichen, iibersachlichen, mit 
einem Worte artistischen Daseins und die Erlésung der Hoheit 
durch die Liebe: Das ist der Inhalt meines Romans, Kénigliche 
Hoheit,” Mann explains, “und voller Sympathie fiir jede Art 
Sonderfall predigt er Menschlichkeit.”’ 

That “‘jede Art Sonderfall’”’ appears in this novel is evident from 
Mann’s own enumeration of the characters. “Ein Prinz, ein 
Milliardar, ein Chauffeur, ein Rassehund, eine wahnsinnige Grifin, 
ein romantischer Hiilfslehrer und eine Prinzessin besonderer Art 
treten auf.”” Men and women, it will be observed, who for physical, 
mental, social or professional reasons are aberrations from the 
norm. To the same category belongs even the collie dog, Perceval, 
too well bred to be well-bred, suffering from an inheritance for 
which he is not to blame. 

The hero, the crown prince, Klaus Heinrich, a marked man like 
the heroes who preceded him, does not, however, like them make 
a vain bid for feminine affection. Instead he is saved from a purely 
representative existence by a woman as singular as he. Sonderfall 
weds Sonderfall; a marked man, a marked woman, and although, 
like all Mann’s favorite characters, these two are still excluded, 
“von der Bummelei des Gliicks,”’ they at least have held out to 
them “ein strenges Gliick’”’ in prospect. A solution, this, not met 
with before in Thomas Mann’s production, but done as are all 
his works in a manner self-revelatory, self-restrained and ironical. 
“Denn was wire Dichtung,’” asks Thomas Mann in another 
connection, “denn was wire Dichtung, wenn nicht Ironie, Selbst- 
zucht und Befreiung.” 


ARTHUR BURKHARD 


Harvard University 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. MILTON AND MARSTON 


Mr. S. Foster Damon, in his recent note on “Milton and Marston,” 
renders good service to students of Milton’s Elizabethan sources by calling 
attention to the opening lines of the last satire in Marston’s Scourge of 
Villanie,— 

Sleep grim Reproofe, my iocond Muse doth sing 
In other keyes, to nimbler fingering. 

Dull sprighted Melancholy, leaue my braine. 

To hell, Cimerian night,— 


as “a possible source for the opening lines of L’ Allegro.” Personally, I 
derive considerable comfort from the fact that from time to time similari- 
ties of this sort commend themselves afresh and independently to readers 
and scholars who have no thesis to uphold, no preoccupation with the 
general problem of the extent and nature of Milton’s reminiscences from 
the Elizabethan dramatists at large. Mr. Damon errs, however, in think- 
ing that this particular resemblance had not been noted previously. 
Thomas Warton (as Todd observes in his Variorum edition of Milton?) 
quoted the Marston passage at length in his commentary upon the in- 
vocation of L’Allegro. “I have formerly remarked,” says Warton, ‘‘that 
in this exordium Milton had an eye on some elegant lines of Marston’s 
Scourge of Villanie, B. III, S. 10, ed. 1598.”” My own experience in dealing 
with the relations between Milton and Shakspere’ leads me to add, for 
my own comfort no less than for Mr. Damon’s, that he is by no means 
the first to find now and then that a supposed discovery of a likeness 
between Milton and the Elizabethans turns out to be no fresh discovery 
after all. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for adding another word in this connection. 
As regards Milton and Marston, one need only turn to Todd’s massive 
volumes to find that Mr. Damon’s passage from The Scourge of Villanie 
is not the only one from Marston that has suggested itself to the com- 
mentators as a possible source of certain phrases of Milton’s. Thus, Todd 
himself‘ parallels a line in the Ode On the Nativity with another from 
The Scourge of Villanie, and Malone thought that Milton remembered 


1 PMLA, XLII (1927), 873 ff. 

2 1809, VI, 75. 

* Cf. my paper, “The Shakesperian Element in Milton,” PMLA, XL (1925), 
645 ff., and Professor G. C. Taylor’s ‘““Shakspere and Milton Again,” Studies in 
Philol., XXIII (1926), 189 ff. 

4 Op. cit., VII, 5, as follows: 


On the Nativity, 14: Scourge of Villanie, III, viii, 194: 
[Christ] chose with us a darksome (Of the soul, leaving] his smoaky house 
house of mortal clay. of mortal clay. 
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also a line or two from Marston’s comedy, What You Will.’ The commen- 
tators, moreover, have not exhausted the possibilities. I shall not under- 
take to quote chapter and verse here, but there is good reason to believe 
that Marston’s conception of the character of Malevole in The Malcontent, 
left its mark upon Milton’s Satan. The subject in the large is too com- 
plicated for adequate discussion in the present comment. It is a not un- 
important part of the general problem of the rationale of Milton’s far- 
flung and yet intimate contacts with Shakspere’s dramatic contemporaries 
as a whole—with Jonson, Heywood, Peele, Middleton, Marlowe, and 
others. In my paper on The Shaksperian Element in Milton® I indicated 
that I had in hand such a general study. This new study, which is parallel 
in method with the one just named, should be ready for publication in 
a few months. 
ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


2. THE EARL OF WESTMORELAND AND 
BUEVE DE HANTONE 


Mr. Francis P. Magoun, Jr., properly expresses surprise (PMLA, XLII 
842) that Child and Schofield should have seen a close connection bet weel 
the ballad The Earl of Westmoreland and the romance Libeaus Desconu., 
The ballad, in fact, is a retelling of the Queen of Seville episode in the 
continental Bueve de Hantone (e.g., Version I, lines 7938 ff.). The essentia 
element in both stories is: an exiled hero, taking service abroad, by his 
prowess rescues a queen from her heathen enemies, but rejects the queen’s 
offer of marriage, on the ground that he already has a wife. Since the 
queen’s realm is Ciuillee in the ballad and Sivele (Siviele) in the romance, 
the connection is evident. What is noteworthy is that the English Bevis 
of Hampton calls the place Ambeforce; the ballad therefore drew, not from 
the English romance, as one would expect, but from the continental 
French (the Anglo-Norman also has Civile, but on the whole the resem- 
blance is closer to the continental Bueve, Versons I and III). 

ARTHUR DICKSON 

College of the City of New York 


§ Act V, Sc. 1 (Bullen’s Marston, IT, 412): 
Cannot your trembling wires throw a chain 
Of powerful rapture ’bout our mazed sense. .... 
which lines Milton, according to Malone, remembered in L’ Allegro, 142-144: 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 
(The verbal likeness here would seem to be worthy of note, though, as Warton 
observes, the thought differs. See Todd, VI, 104.) 
® See p. 649, n. 10. 
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3. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON JOHN JOHNSON’S DIARY 


Professor Spiller’s interesting paper, A New Biographical Source for 
William Cowper, can be clarified by facts in my possession. The author 
says: “The note-book also is distinct from Johnson’s original diary, as 
Wright mentions having seen the latter in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, but his one quotation from it appears nowhere in our manuscript.” 
Awkwardly enough, the quotation from Johnson on pp. 352-353 of the 
revised edition (1921) of Wright’s Life of William Cowper is not drawn 
from the diary to which he refers in the note to this passage on p. 353. 
I cannot at the moment give the source of the quotation, but it no doubt 
comes from one of the numerous ietters of Johnson to Hayley or Lady 
Hesketh which have cropped up in recent years. The diary to which 
Wright, more suo, vaguely refers as having been “on view” at the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, is MS Add. 5993. It is a transcription, line 
for line and page for page, of a diary kept by John Johnson and dealing 
wholly with the dreams and auditory hallucinations of Cowper during 
part of the Norfolk period. The present whereabouts of the original 
manuscript are unknown to me. In 1917 it was the property of Mr. 
F. Payne, of Ashgate, near Chesterfield. A letter of his (MS Add. 4251, 
Cambridge), written in April, 1917, states that it came into his possession 
“with some furnature [sic] we took over some thirty-five years ago.” 
In the same month Mr. Payne lent the manuscript to Mr. C. Sayles, who 
in turn showed it to T. R. Glover of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Glover 
copied it and presented his transcription, which bears every mark of 
extreme accuracy, to the University Library. I have transcribed MS 
Add. 5993, and my copy is at the service of any scholar who wishes to 
examine it. 

The Cambridge diary runs from Nov. 15, 1797, to Feb. 23, 1799. To 
refer to it as “Johnson’s original diary’’ is misleading, since it covers a 
shorter space of time than the Swarthmore College manuscript. Also 
the two diaries are entirely distinct and were meant to perform quite 
different functions. Instead of giving an account of the external events 
of Cowper’s last years, as does the Swarthmore diary, the Cambridge 
diary devotes itself wholly to the menacing dreams which afflicted the 
poet, and to the voices prophesying torture and destruction which he 
imagined that he heard. Johnson’s tender and unselfish affection for 
Cowper was combined with a large amount of harmful foolishness. He 
made the mistake of asking Cowper every morning what the poor man 
had heard during the night, and thus never gave his patient a chance to 
forget his trouble. The Cambridge diary was certainly prepared by 
Johnson for William Hayley, for Hayley refers to it as being in his 
possession and quotes from it in the curious Two Memorials of Hayley’s 
Endeavours to Serve His Friend Cowper (British Museum Add. MS 38, 887). 
This is the manuscript discussed by Dowden in the Aélantic Monthly, 
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July, 1907). Hayley’s Two Memorials also gives clear evidence either of 
acquaintance with the Swarthmore diary or with material drawn from 
it by Johnson. 

Professor Spiller ascribes the reticence of Hayley’s Life of Cowper to 
“the typical prejudices of biographers of the period.” Although under 
any circumstances Hayley would probably have treated Cowper’s mad- 
ness more delicately than would a modern biographer, the chief reason 
for his reticence was the almost morbid anxiety of Lady Hesketh that 
the Life should be vague and euphemistic. The unpublished Corres pon- 
dence of W. Hayley with Lady Hesketh (British Museum Add. MS 30, 803, 
A and B) contains abundant evidence that Hayley’s desire to write a 
full and somewhat sensationally sentimental biography of Cowper was 
thwarted by Lady Hesketh. The reticence of such biographers as the 
sanctimonious Grimshawe was, as Spiller suggests, largely due to a desire 
to protect the cause of evangelical piety, but as a matter of fact both 
Hayley and Lady Hesketh were enemies of “religious enthusiasm.” 

I have decided not to rush into print with the Cambridge diary. Its 
interest pertains more to abnormal psychology than to literature. Though 
its biographical importance is considerable, it needs:to be studied in 
connection with the considerable mass of other unpublished material 
relating to Cowper’s last years. That necessary work is being accom- 
plished by Professor Hannay of Boston University, and to exhibit one 
small wing of a building before the entire structure is erected would be 
premature and misleading. Hence I content myself with making the 
distinction between the two Johnson diaries a little clearer. 

Hoxie NEALE FAIRCHILD 

Columbia University 


4. WHO WAS HENRY PORTER? 


Miss Rosetta E. Shear’ has made a gallant effort to determine the 
identity of the Elizabethan dramatist Henry Porter. From among a 
number of Porters, she selects the one who matriculated at Brasenose, 
Oxford, in 1589, and also identifies him, somewhat boldly, with the Henry 
Porter who in 1591 was responsible for the death of John Cotterell. If 
this Brasenose Porter be indeed the dramatist, he did not have much 
chance to develop his genius, since he died at the early age of 27. His 
beginnings as a dramatic author Miss Shear places towards the close of 
1596, agreeing in that respect with most of the writers on the subject, who 
seem to hold the opinion that a playwright can not have done much before 
the earliest date at which we hear of him. 

I am, for my own part, an entire disbeliever in such late dating of 
writers’ beginnings. I do not, for instance, believe that the earliest men- 
tion we have of Shakspere (in 1592) was in relation to the first dramatic 


1 “New Facts about Henry Porter,’”? PMLA, XLII (1927). 
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work he had done. Rather it is to be taken as evidence that he had passed 
through the initial stages of his apprenticeship and was beginning to 
attract attention. So too, in regard to Porter, I refuse to start with the 
assumption that he must have begun his dramatic career very shortly 
before the first entry of his name in Henslowe’s diary, and it seems to 
me that Miss Shear’s case rests upon this assumption. 

Let us consider what reason there may be for believing that Porter had 
been writing some time before December 1596, when Henslowe first men- 
tions him in the famous Diary. Since the Diary makes no mention of 
Porter’s one extant play, ““The Two Angry Women of Abington,” this 
play can hardly be dated between December 1596 and May 1599, the 
date of the latest Henslowe entry dealing with Porter; nor does it belong to 
the remaining year (more or less) of the dramatist’s short life, since a 
second part of the play was paid for in December 1598 and February 
1598-99. It must then date prior to December 1596; and, as it was per- 
formed by the Admiral’s men—as stated on the title-page of the quarto—it 
must belong either to the period before Henslowe took to naming his 
authors or to the still earlier period before May 1594, when his connection 
with the company began. 

Professor Gayley would identify Porter’s play with ‘Love Prevented,” 
for which the playwright received £4 in May 1598, but this view is, it 
seems to me, to be rejected for three reasons: 

(1) “The Two Angry Women” was printed twice in 1599, and it is 
difficult to conceive of a successful play going to the printer so promptly, 
even if the company did leave London in the middle of the year; 

(2) The play would certainly have been printed under the name under 
which it had so recently been acted; 

(3) If a sequel to “Love Prevented” was commissioned less than seven 
months after its first performance, it would not have been described as 
the second part of “The Two Angry Women.” 

Failing to find any entry under Porter’s name that may be reasonably 
identified with ‘““The Two Angry Women,” we are forced to look among 
the earlier entries. The only one there found which at all answers to the 
requirements is the ‘‘Comodey of Umers,” acted May 1597; but, this is 
much more likely to be Chapman’s “Humorous Day’s Mirth.” Accord- 
ingly, we are driven to a date prior to May 1594. 

There is not any valid objection to throwing Porter’s beginnings back 
so far. Indeed, everything appears to me to point in that direction. 
Would Meres have named him in 1598 among the best in comedy had his 
career lasted but eighteen months or thereabouts? Again, is he not, when 
he first comes before us in the Diary, already evidently a well-established 
dramatist? And, further, is it not reasonable to suppose that so popular 
a play as “The Two Angry Women” would take at least five years to 
attain publication? The probabilities, then, as I see them, favor a date 
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prior to May 1594. Fortunately there is a piece of definite evidence to 
supplement this argument from probability. 

One of the most popular features in “The Two Angry Women’”’ was evi- 
dently the “humorous mirth” of Nick Proverbes, the servingman, which 
receives particular mention on the title-page. Now among the Martin 
Marprelate tracts is one, “Plaine Percevall the Peace Maker of England,’””” 
to which Nashe made reference in Strange News (1590), and which he 
attributed to Richard Harvey. In this tract occurs the following sentence, 
which appears to allude unmistakably to Porter’s play, and to show that 
its popular feature in 1598 had already attracted attention in 1590: 


I am none of these tuft mockadoo mak-a-dooes: for “Qui mochat, moccabitur” . 


quoth the serving man of Abington. 


The play, therefore, seems to have been in existence as early as 1589. 
We may suppose that it was revived in 1598 and at that time made so 
great a hit as to warrant the commissioning of a second part. The success 
of this sequel may then have caused the first part to be rushed to the 
press. 

It may possibly be suggested, however, that Porter, instead of being 
the original author of the play, merely revised, in or about 1598, the work 
of an early playwright, perhaps dead by that time. But if reviser and 
original author were separate persons, the one more likely to be named 
on the title-page would be the one who was responsible for the “humorous 
mirth,” and this person, as the Harvey passage shows, was the original 
dramatist. Henry Porter, then, we may conclude was the original author 
of the play. 

Another question to be considered is whether ‘““The Two Angry Women” 
was printed as Porter wrote it in or about 1589 or whether he rewrote it 
in or about 1598. To settle this question we must turn to the text of the 
play and to Henslowe’s Diary. 

To determine the date of the text by internal evidence is difficult, for 
the reason that we possess no other play known to be Porter’s with which 
to compare it. We may institute comparisons with other plays of 1589 
or 1598 or the intervening years; but we can never be sure, in such a case 
as this, that the play is not three or four years ahead of or behind its time 
in point of style. There are men who always belong to yesterday, while 
there are others who belong to tomorrow. If ‘The Atheist’s Tragedy” 
had been first published a quarter of a century later than it was and 
anonymously, should we not have been told with positiveness that it 
could not possibly date earlier than the late twenties? But, for all that, 
if the style of “‘The Two Angry Women” be that of 1597 or 1598, we 
shall not be justified in disregarding the inference from that fact. 


2 Reprinted in 1860 in the Puritan Discipline Tracts. The quotation will be 
found on p. 16 of the reprint. 
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When we consider the mechanism of the verse, we find that, throughout, 
it is very regular, with occasional patches of rhyme (including some 
double-ending rhyme) and a tendency towards the narration of a fable in 
four-foot rhyming lines, as shown in sc. 2. Scs. 7 and 9 are almost entirely 
in rhyme. In the first two scenes the verse is somewhat wooden; but after- 
wards it is much freer. I believe it to be of two dates. The language hints 
here and there throughout at earliness; and, if one had to date the first 
half-dozen speeches of the play purely on style, one would be much more 
inclined to set down a date prior to 1589 than one subsequent to that year. 

But, if Porter’s work represents two periods, when was the revision 
done? On the evidence of the Diary, I should say that, when the play was 
revived (if I am right in supposing it to have been revived) in or about 
1598, it was not revised; but, as the internal evidence drives me (not 
quite positively) to a contrary conclusion, I have to see whether the evi- 
dence of the Diary cannot be fitted to that of the play itself. I am driven 
back to “Love Prevented’’; and it is to be noted that the objections to 
that play as a mere revision are not so great as to its identity as an original 
work with “The Two Angry Women.” Porter may have rewritten it as 
“Love Prevented”; but the public, remembering its original title, may 
have insisted on calling it by its early name, and Henslowe’s entry of 
the second part may have been a recognition of that fact. Also the refer- 
ence in “Plaine Percevall’’ to the servingman of Abington would indicate 
that the original name of the play was that by which it has come down 
to us. 

Assuming, as seems reasonable, that Porter was the original author, 
it is impossible to identify the Brasenose matriculant of 1589 and the 
dramatist. The best candidate for the honor would be the Henry Porter 
who matriculated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1584 (or was it 
1586?). As Miss Shear has pointed out, the dramatist was probably a 
university man, since he speaks of himself as a scholar; and, as she further 
remarks, “oddly enough, the few known university graduates connected 
with the Admiral’s Company were all Cambridge men.” I believe that 
the author of “The Two Angry Women of Abington” is another of the 
number. 

If my view be correct, this is a matter of no small importance in the 
history of Elizabethan drama, for it places Porter in the first period of 
that golden era (the period which ended with the death of Marlowe) and 
adds very greatly to his stature. 

E. H. C. OLIPHANT 

New York University 


5. HAMLET Q, AND MR. HENRY DAVID GRAY 


In September last the editor of this journal printed an article by Mr. 
Henry David Gray, entitled “Thomas Kyd and the First Quarto of 
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Hamiet,” which adversely criticizes two papers of mine on the subject of 
Hamlet Q; published in The Library in 1918. I am not here concerned with 
Mr. Gray’s argument, or indeed with points of scholarship at all, but 
rather with certain observations he lets fall which accuse me, in effect, 
of grave literary discourtesy, if not of dishonesty. The matter is not a 
pleasant one to handle, but fortunately it can be briefly disposed of. 

In April, 1915, there appeared in The Modern Language Review (x, 171- 
180) an article over Mr. Gray’s name, which, after declaring that since 
the publication of Furness’s Variorum edition of Hamlet (1877) nothing 
had been written “which throws any new light on the problem” of Q,, 
puts forward as a theory of his own the suggestion “that the pirated quarto 
was based upon a very corrupt version of the acted play supplied to the 
publisher” by a traitor-actor who played in the Shakespearean version. 
Three years later (Feb. 1918) Professor F. G. Hubbard, writing in Modern 
Language Notes (xxxiii, 73-79), not only challenged Mr. Gray’s conclusions 
but showed that his theories were far less original than their author 
seemed to imagine, and that in particular they had been “substantially” 
set forth in W. H. Widgery’s Harness Prize Essay of 1880. The main 
difference between the two statements of the theory was that while 
Widgery fixed the guilt upon the actor who impersonated Voltimand 
(Qi “Voltemar’’), Mr. Gray saw the culprit in the player of Marcellus. 
To quote Professor Hubbard’s words: 


Widgery takes the actor who played Voltemar for the thief and suggests that 
he may also have taken the part of the player king; he notes that the scene between 
Hamlet, Horatio and Marcellus shows the fewest discrepancies between the 
Quartos. Gray fails to note that Voltemar’s part is the most accurate in Q;; it does 
not, therefore, occur to him that here is the actor-thief. He agrees with Widgery 
that the thief (““Marcellus” or “Voltemar”) may have taken a part in the scenes 
of the Players. 


And he adds in a footnote, ““These two views may be easily brought into 
accord by the hypothesis that one actor took the parts of Marcellus, 
Voltemar, and one of the Players.” As a matter of fact Furnivall had 
already come remarkably near to this hypothesis in his introduction 
to the Griggs facsimile of Q; (which, though written about 1880, contains 
no reference to Widgery’s essay and probably preceded it), for he there 
throws out the suggestion that the text of Q; was to some extent made up 
of “parts bought or got from some of the players,” of which parts, he notes, 
“those of Horatio, Marcellus and Voltemar (cp. its right 3000 to the 
wrong’ 60,000 of Q2)' are well done.” Finally—a second point overlooked 
by both Mr. Gray and Professor Hubbard—the theory of a traitor belong- 
ing to Shakespeare’s company as the responsible agent for the publication 
of pirated Shakespearian quartos received immense reinforcement from 


1 J.e., II, ii, 73, which Q*® reads: “Gives him threescore thousand crowned in 
anuall fee.” 
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Dr. W. W. Greg’s brilliant demonstration that the pirate who procured 
the copy of The Merry Wives Q; for Busby was the actor of the Host’s 
part, a demonstration which was published in 1910 (Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, 1602. Clarendon Press), five years before Mr. Gray’s 
article. In a word, so far from Mr. Gray possessing any prescriptive rights 
in the idea that the copy for Hamlet Q, was provided, in part at least, by 
a traitor-actor, that idea had been the common property of scholars for 
thirty-five years when he sprung it upon the world in 1915. 

Such was the situation, as it presented itself to me in 1918, when I 
wrote the two papers for The Library on the subject of Hamlet Q;. As 
those papers have long been out of print, I may perhaps be permitted to 
quote the opening paragraph of the first, so that readers of Mr. Gray’s 
attack upon them may see how much truth there is in his allegations. 
The paragraph runs as follows: 


Discovered in 1823, the First Quarto of Hamlet still remains an unsolved puzzle 
Certain general points of agreement, it is true, have emerged from a mass of 
conflicting theory. For example, it is clear that the edition is in some sense a 
pirated one, that the resemblances between it and the complete Hamlet are most 
striking in the first two acts, that it contains a good deal of non-Shakespearian 
matter, which many attribute to a “hack poet” employed by the printer to piece 
out the imperfect notes of the pirates, and finally that there is a strong probability 
that one of these pirates was an actor who took the parts of Marcellus and Volti- 
mand. But these conclusions, which do not in themselves solve the riddle, have 
been drawn from data almost wholly literary in character, and, after a century of 
discussion, it seems unlikely that we can get much further until we discover some 
new source of evidence. 


The “new source of evidence” I turned to was that provided by critical 
bibliography, and especially a bibliographical comparison of the three 
(or, if we count the Brudermord, four) extant Hamlet texts. In the course 
of my enquiry I dealt with the “strong probability,” already established, 
that the actor who took the part of Voltimand (and incidentally Marcellus 
also, though like Widgery and Hubbard I attached less importance to 
this “‘part’”’) was the publisher’s agent, and I was able, as I thought, to 
bring forward corroborative evidence of a conclusive nature on this point. 
But the matter only formed a fraction of the whole essay, and whenever 
I referred to the theory I was careful to make it clear, as I did in the para- 
graph just quoted, that it originated with the “literary critics” and not 
with myself. 

Thus Mr. Gray not merely exceeds the limits of fair controversy, but 
entirely misrepresents the facts, when he gives utterance to sentences 
like the following: 


Shortly after Professor Hubbard, in his reply to my paper, called attention to 
Widgery’s “Voltemar,” Mr. J. Dover Wilson dressed up the theory that ““Voltemar”’ 
was the thief and that he also acted the part of Marcellus. .... 

My theory, restated by Mr. Wilson. has since been frequently attributed to 
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him. .... The error is perhaps a natural one in view of the fact that Mr. Wilson 
himself makes this assumption—though referring at the same time to Professor 
Hubbard’s reply to my paper. .... 

Mr. Wilson accepts (without acknowledgment) my casting of M [the pirate- 
actor] as Marcellus and as one of the Players. 


The only possible interpretation of these words is that Mr. Gray had 
invented a theory of the origin of Hamlet Q, which I thereupon appro- 
priated without acknowledgment and passed off as my own. It will now 
be clear that he is no more the inventor of the theory than I am, and that 
neither when I first wrote nor since has it ever entered my head to claim 
the patent rights, which if they belong to anyone, belong to Widgery 
and Furnivall and W. W. Greg. I did not mention them by name because 
I imagined that the expression “literary critics’ would be sufficient to 
recall them to anyone reading an article on Hamlet Q, in the pages of 
The Library. 

J. Dover Witson 

King’s College, London 


If my article on “Thomas Kyd and the First Quarto of Hamlet” had 
done Mr. Dover Wilson an injustice I should be extremely sorry; for I 
have always been most careful not to misrepresent any facts or make light 
of the contribution of others in a subject under discussion. I called 
attention to Mr. Wilson’s failure to make mention of my former article 
because I wished to continue the argument from the point where I had 
left it; and because I believe that one should place his contribution 
accurately with reference to the existing bibliography. But I heartily 
disclaim accusing him either of discourtesy or of dishonesty; I know that 
they are equally impossible to him. I did not say that Mr. Wilson con- 
cealed the fact that a pirate had been suggested and “Marcellus” himself 
mentioned; but I thought that in working out a theory which was so close 
to mine (so far as the pirate was concerned) a definite reference to my 
paper was called for. Doubtless his neglect of it was due to his eager 
wish to plunge at once into his subject; for he tells of the actor-thief as 
one might who is revealing exciting news. But in his present paper 
Mr. Wilson, to justify himself, would lead one to suppose that I had 
accused him falsely in order to claim credit that did not belong to me. 
That is ridiculous; but it compels me to state the facts exactly as they 
are. 

In the opening paragraph of his first article in The Library, which he 
quotes in his present paper, Mr. Wilson states that Q, “still remains an 
unsolved puzzle.” He goes on to say that the problem “is primarily not 
literary at all, but bibliographical’; and he proposes a “bibliographical’’ 
solution in terms that sound suspiciously like the claiming of “patent 
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rights”: ‘While literary judgments are notoriously as shifting as the 
sand, bibliography provides a foundation of rock—the rock of fact..... 
Where literary Scotland Yard suspects, Sherlock Holmes bibliography 
arrests the thief.” To “literary investigators” he attributes “suspicions” 
regarding Voltimand’s speech; and he admits a “‘possibility”’ also that “‘the 
literary critics are again right in their conjecture that the pirate took the 
part of Marcellus.” The “literary” critics, it now appears, are Dr. Greg, 
Widgery, and Furnivall. 

Dr. Greg is not offered as suggesting “that the pirate took the part of 
Marcellus,” as he was not writing about Hamilet.1 Widgery believed 
that the actor who played Voltemar and perhaps the Player King was 
“‘the thief who made a copy by stealth of Shakespeare’s early play.” He 
suggests “the hypothesis that a hurried transcript was made of the early 
play, and that Ling sent pirates into the theatre to take jottings of the 
first two acts of the amended piece.”’ His theory accords with Mr. Wilson’s 
only as regards the speech of Voltimand; it does not coincide with mine 
at any point. To make a possible case of the actor-thief theory one can 
not get very far with “Voltemar’’; for an actor who played this réle and 
took his “‘player’s part” to the publisher could account for only two 
speeches, one of twenty-one lines and one of one line. The Player King, 
on examination, does not stand the test. That a Voltemar-Player King 
theory which does not work out is “substantially” the same as a Marcellus- 
Second Player theory that does, Mr. Wilson should be the last to admit; 
for the whole point of his paper, so far as the pirate is concerned, is that 


1 Dr. Macaulay called my attention to the Merry Wives analogy when accepting 
my paper for the Mod. Lang. Review, but thought that my “Marcellus” theory 
“comes closer to absolute accuracy.” My real indebtedness was not to a brilliant 
scholar but to an amateur actor. For I chanced to be rehearsing a group of students 
in Shaw’s You Never Can Tell when the man who was to play the ubiquitous waiter 
boasted that he knew every part in the play. He proceeded to quote speeches of 
other characters, and did indeed get them very well, though not nearly so accurately 
as he had his own lines. When I tried him in a scene where he was not on the stage 
he could give only the general drift with an occasional true or nearly true speech. 
It occurred to me that here might be an explanation of the First Quarto of Hamlet; 
and turning to the text I tried my suppositious thief in the part of Horatio. My 
theory broke down at once; but I noticed that Marcellus stood true. I tried my 
man as Marcellus, and the conjecture worked out to perfection. This explained 
the whole of Act I; for “Marcellus” was nearly letter-perfect and gave the correct 
line division for his own part, while he approximated the speeches of Horatio and 
Hamlet but—having heard them only and not learned them from copy—he went 
all awry on the line division. For the scenes in which he was not on the stage he 
was about as near to Shakespeare as my amateur actor was to Mr. Shaw. The 
explanation of the Shakespearean portions of Acts II and III was equally simple. 
The Second Player, who was Lucianus in the play within the play, was the culprit. 
As there was in Hamlet no more of Marcellus after Act I, I realized that the same 
actor could be used as the Second Player. 
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we have nothing but guesswork until we get hold of the right man and 
demonstrate his guilt. 

So Widgery, like Furnivall, was forced to fall back on the theory of 
reporters at the play. Dr. Furnivall’s complete statement, so far as it 
refers to this matter, is as follows: ““That it [Q;] was due to the shorthand 
writers or note-takers of the time (of whom Heywood complains), with 
possibly some parts bought or got from some of the players, is evident too.” 
On the words “parts’’ he has the footnote, “Those of Horatio, Marcellus, 
and Voltemar (cp. its right 3000 to the wrong 60,000 of Q2), are well done.” 
Though Mr. Wilson should have made a specific acknowledgment to 
Widgery, we will all exonerate him for not referring to a theory that comes 
no more “remarkably near’ than this. To speak of the “literary critics” 
as suggesting that “the pirate took the part of Marcellus” is therefore to 
make of me an anonymous plural. Would it not have been simpler to 
have referred frankly to my paper? 

In that paper I reviewed the bibliography of the subject. In doing 
so I noted that “Tycho Mommsen first proposed (1857) to substitute an 
an actor writing (very illegibly) from memory, whose notes were filled 
out by a bad poet,” and that “The Cambridge Editors at first contented 
themselves with the theory of short-hand notes partly supplemented by 
a reference to the authentic copy, some inferior servant or actor being 
employed to make the comparison by stealth.” I was not, therefore, 
claiming “prescriptive rights” to the idea of an actor-thief—which, as I 
was careful to show, had been “the common property of scholars” for 
more than thirty-five years—when I “sprung it upon the world in 1915.” 
What I called my particular discovery, the réles that the actor played, 
was “this simple bit of observation,” of which “I might safely leave the 
proof to anyone’s comparison of the texts and his inevitable deductions 
from it’’; but while I was at it I thought that I might just as well set down 
enough of the evidence to establish the case.? In looking up the subject 
I did not come upon Widgery,’ or I should of course have accredited him 
with the Voltemar-Player King, transcript and reporters hypothesis. 
When Professor Hubbard called my attention to Widgery’s Harness Prize 
Essay I was much relieved to find that instead of being “substantially 


2 Here I made an unfortunate reference to ‘my hinseck,”’ saying that I was in 
this “like the father of Joseph Vance.” Professor Hubbard, in the M. L. Notes 
criticism to which Mr. Wilson refers, was evidently irritated by this “‘hinseck,’’ 
and I learned from that not to try to be jocular when writing about Shakespeare. 
But so far from meaning it as solemnly arrogating to myself a vast amount of 
credit, it was the absurdity of old Vance in making a great to-do over his paltry 
find that I referred to. I thought that some apology was appropriate for elaborately 
proving a point that would be evident to anyone who would examine the texts 
with this in mind. 

* His essay was not in the Stanford library, and I found no reference to it in 
the later writers who were. 
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the same” it was substantially different from mine, and that it did not 
explain Q, at all. 

Mr. Wilson’s essays in The Library are keenly critical and highly 
valuable. They work out the theory in much more detail than I did. But 
to his claim that he provided a bibliographical demonstration in place 
of a mere literary guess, I must take a final exception. For in illustrating 
my point I had occasion to discuss the essential matter of the line division 
and other textual errors due to the actor, with what these indicated 
regarding the “qualifications of ‘Marcellus’ for reporting the play”; 
I compared the manner in which he gave his own lines in a difficult speech 
and those of Horatio in the speech that foilows, showing the contrast that 
existed throughout; I noted the number and type of errors in both 
speeches; and to show the exact degree of the pirate’s accuracy, I recorded 
every Q; variant in the lines of Marcellus (without needing to be enjoined 
to “lay the texts of F; and Q; open side by side!’’). That this was a 
“bibliographical” application of the hypothesis Mr. Wilson should admit, 
for these are just the sort of things that he does in applying his “‘bibli- 
ographical” method. He adds a detailed examination of the punctuation; 
but this does not strengthen the theory, for the case would be clear if 
there were never a colon in the quarto. The comparison I made was 
sufficient to prove that it actually was an actor-thief who supplied the 
Shakespearean elements in Q, and that this actor took the two crucial 
réles of Marcellus and the Second Player. Whether he enacted the small 
additional réle of Voltimand, as Mr. Wilson believes, or, as I contend, 
must have managed either to steal or copy the twenty-two lines which 
would be written on a single sheet of paper, is a matter of no particular 
consequence. That he could not have taken the other réles that Mr. 
Wilson assigns to him‘ I have shown in my recent article. 

It is indeed not a pleasant matter to quarrel in public over who is 
entitled to what in a matter of scholarship. It is as undignified and un- 
worthy a business as those engaged in who cast lots for the garments at 
the foot of the cross. We are seeking the truth regarding Shakespeare, 
and whoever aids us in our discoveries is a collaborator and a friend, to 


* Perhaps I should not have dismissed that of English Ambassador so summarily. 
My statement might lead one to suppose that Mr. Wilson had been more hasty in 
this assignment than he was, and I would not, of all things, be unfair. In saying 
that it “was an unfortunate suggestion for Mr. Wilson, as ‘Voltemar’ enters with 
the English ambassadors at the end of the play,” my point was that the stage 
direction, “Enter Voltemar and the Ambassadors from England” separates him 
from them and by no means makes him one of them. The Marcellus-Second Player 
actor, used as a supernumerary in the final scene, identified the man from whom 
he had got the Voltimand speech as coming in at the final filling up of the stage, 
and was glad to have a name to set down. It is another proof that he did not 
assume the réle of Voltimand, for there is no improvement in his report after the 
“‘Voltemar” entrance. 
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whom we owe our loyalty and whose findings we are glad to point out. 
Mr. Wilson would have avoided all this by a definite statement of what 
had hitherto been done. 
Henry Davin Gray 
Stanford University 


6. COLERIDGE, WORDSWORTH, AND MR. LOWES 


Ernest Coleridge used to say of his grandfather that, whichever way 
you took “S.T.C.,” you were sure to regret it. If you tried to defend him, 
there would be a weak point in the defense; and if you attacked him where 
he seemed to be most vulnerable, something in your further investigation 
would make you sorry. The defense of Wordsworth is a safer undertaking. 
Otherwise Mr. Lowes and I now stand in equal jeopardy, for he has 
defended Coleridge at doubtful points, and in dealing with some of these 
I must be fairly destructive as critic of a book! which too highly eulogizes 
Coleridge and his workmanship in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner and 
Kubla Khan. 

Yet, as the saying goes, this new volume is a real contribution to the 
study of its subject. Mr. Lowes had the laudable ambition to publish a 
work that should be at once scholarly and popular. That he has impressed 
a popular audience with the conviction that scholarship may be interesting 
no one who has read popular reviews of the book can deny; nor is the 
reason to be found only in sixteen illustrations, or in the mottoes for the 
chapters, or in the appeal to current notions of psychology. And for the 
scholarly reader he has not spared himself. Working in and out among 
Coleridge’s neglected or misinterpreted memoranda, following slight clues 
with pertinacity—sometimes with a shrewdness that nearly amounts to 
genius—he has in remarkable detail traced the sources from which 
Coleridge derived his imagery, shedding light on the ways in which the 
poet combined or fused images that were drawn, consciously or sub- 
consciously, from many parts of his experience and reading, above all in 
books of travel and description. Of course, this type of research is never- 
ending. So far as directly concerns Coleridge, Mr. Lowes has left undone 
no task he could think of, however onerous, that might illuminate his 
subject. He has not omitted a fact nor a note, which might have a bearing 
on the two poems of his choice, unless it be at p. 538 where he records 
his ill luck in losing the note he had made for the purpose! His scholarly 
conscience is clear. It may be said that no other two poems of recent 
date have had their “sources” so vigorously ransacked. And the literary 
facts thus disclosed have been sympathetically studied in relation to the 
mind of the poet. The new disclosures of fact are not, indeed, so bulky as 
one might infer from the size of the volume, or as the reader would see if 

1 The Road to Xanadu; a Study in the Ways of the Imagination. By John Living- 
ston Lowes. Boston and New York, 1927. 
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at any point in the text, bibliography, Notes, or Index, all the borrowings 
in The Rime and Kubla Khan that had hitherto been caught were 
assembled for inspection. Mr. Lowes has, however, re-examined nearly 
al] the known borrowings, pursuing‘his quest{tirelesslyfand independently, 
and doing more in it than all his predecessors.combined; he:has identified 
many new verbal reminiscences in detail, and, in*a’ larger way, has made 
clear, for example (pp. 377-9), a considerable debt of Kubla Khan to the 
Travels of James Bruce. 

Yet the volume is not without serious defects, and my treatment of 
these, and of various points in its subject, has turned into something 
different from an ordinary review. 

Much of the book reposes on traditional estimates that have come to 
be tacitly accepted, but will not bear critical examination. Thus Mr. 
Lowes assumes that The Rime of the Ancient Mariner is a very fine poem; 
it is the common assumption. But Wordsworth on the whole thought 
otherwise. And Lamb was very doubtful about the wisdom of publishing 
Kubla Khan. Granted that each of the two poems has distinct merits, 
are both really works of the first order, to be severally compared, for 
example, with The White Doe of Rylstone and Milton’s Sabrina Fair? 
How much plot or substance—essential form—does a first-rate poem 
need, and has Kubla Khan as much of it as Lamb, or Aristotle, or sound 
critics in general, would demand? And what of the repulsive notion in 
its lines 14-16?-——— 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 


Is the collocation of “holy” with demoniac love a blemish or not? The 
lines certainly betray the lurking indelicacy to which Wordsworth objected 
in Christabel, and Ruskin—perhaps Arnold, too—in Coleridge as a poet. 
Or what of the error committed by the two hundred fellows of the Ancient 
Mariner? For agreeing after the fact that it was good to slay the bird, 
they suffer excruciating tortures, and die in misery. Is their credulous 
mistake an adequate tragic hamartia? Dream or no dream, the situation 
is revolting. 

Again, Mr. Lowes thinks that Wordsworth was not a very good literary 
critic (a common mistake with those who have not studied all his prose), 
and is quite impatient of his strictures upon The Rime. But Wordsworth’s 
criticism is in effect Aristotelian; for example: “The events, having no 
necessary connection, do not produce each other.’ The censure is well- 
taken. (The main thread of the narrative is geographical; and a spatial 
sequence, like a temporal, does not give organization to a plot; in the 
Odyssey, the spatial sequence of the Wanderings is the result of more 
important causes. On the law of probability we need not dwell; the 


2 Note at the end of Lyrical Ballads, 1800. 
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objection of Mrs. Barbauld, admitted by Coleridge, is substantially that 
of Lamb (Lowes, pp. 301-3), who says: “I dislike all the miraculous part 
of it.” In the treatment of the probable and the impossible, for the poems 
in Lyrical Ballads, Coleridge satisfies the demands of Aristotle and good 
sense less well than does his collaborator. Take, again, Wordsworth’s 
complaint that the chief agent in The Rime “has no distinct character.” 
Mr. Lowes makes merry (p. 198) over this objection, and compares the 
“insignia” or outward trappings of Simon Lee. Wordsworth, however, 
is not so much thinking of the insignia as of the inward nature of the hero, 
the ethos, as Aristotle calls it. It would have been better to compare the 
lines, strangely omitted from page 223 of this book, which Wordsworth 
says he contributed to The Rime, since they show his effort to supply 
in some measure the defect in characterization; and far better then to go 
on to the last episode in Book 4 of The Prelude. There, as I long ago 
argued, his defeated impulse to collaborate with Coleridge found an outlet 
in the delineation of the ghostly ancient soldier from across the seas; the 
surmise in my article, ““Wordsworth’s Conception of the Ancient Mariner” 
(in Herrig’s Archiv 125 (1910), 89-92) is confirmed by evidence in De 
Sélincourt’s recent edition of The Prelude, pp. xxi, xxxiii, 525. The episode 
in question was written very soon after the collaborative plan for The Rime 
broke down, and has precisely the elements of ethos which Wordsworth 
says are wanting in the poem of his friend. ( It is the simple truth that, 
in general, the poetry of Wordsworth has ethos in the Aristotelian sense, 
and the poetry of Coleridge lacks it when the subject is other than himself. 
There is no space here for a complete analysis of Wordsworth,s objections, 
or of his discriminating praise. Before commending The Rime, he lastly 
objects that “the imagery is somewhat too laboriously accumulated.” 
Mr. Lowes dissents, yet the greater part of his volume goes to show how 
laboriously Coleridge gathered materials for this rhetorical accumulation, 
by methods which Wordsworth could daily observe.* It also shows how 
little human interest—ethos—Coleridge gained from his reading of travels, 
how unerringly he pounced upon 


Whatever in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound. 


Thus we come to his reading. Mr. Lowes (p. xi) quotes: ‘“‘ ‘I have 
read almost everything,’ said Coleridge, not without warrant, a year 
before he wrote The Ancient Mariner.”” Now a young man of twenty-five 
may have read a great deal (every one knows that Coleridge did this), 
and in order to be a notable poet he must have done so (as Wordsworth 
then was systematically reading); but he has not yet read “almost 
everything.” We may doubt whether Coleridge had then read in any 

+ Compare Lowes, p. 384: Coleridge “‘was striking out, as the Note Book shows, 
from one book to another in directions which seemed to promise contributions.” 
The reference is to another poem, but the principle is the same. 
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subject after an ordered plan; his pursuit of novelties from one book to 
another by means of foot-notes is not evidence enough of real system. 
Charles Lamb about the same time, up to the year 1800, had read as 
much of the Elizabethan drama as had Coleridge, and still had before 
him those years of reading which made him the authority upon the subject 
that Coleridge never became. Coleridge never was the sort of student of 
books that we find in a Burke or a Milton. He was omnivorous, but dis- 
cursive. He lacked the command of modern languages possessed by 
Wordsworth, had not systematically memorized the chief English poets as 
Wordsworth had done, and never knew the minor poets as Wordsworth 
knew them. Nor did he know where to stop. Doubtless the best-read 
young author of our literature wrote the ode, On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity; and Milton, who was not only “industrious,”’ but “‘select,”’ in 
his reading, says in his Tractate Of Education: ‘To search what many 
modern Januas and Didactics, more than ever I shall read, have projected, 
my inclination leads me not.” Of one thing we may be reasonably sure. 
If Wordsworth says that, before he and Coleridge began The Rime of 
of the Ancient Mariner, Coleridge probably never saw Shelvocke’s Voyage 
(from which the incident of the Albatross was taken), then Coleridge 
probably did not see it until he went on by himself to accumulate his 
imagery; see Lowes, p. 531. 

And so we come back to the attempt at collaboration. Mr. Lowes 
almost steadily puts Wordsworth in a wrong light concerning this. Only 
on page 223 does he really admit “the signal importance of Wordsworth’s 
contributions to the scheme.” On page 93 he gives Coleridge credit for 
“the sustained unity of a coherent plan.”’ The importance to Coleridge of 
Wordsworth’s gift for effective organization needs a more constant 
emphasis. Of the five narrative poems attempted by Coleridge in 1797-98, 
only two, The Rime and The Three Graves, seem to have had a workable 
plan, and for both Wordsworth supplied it. He had what Coleridge lacked, 
and what Horace and Aristotle take to be the first requisite—poetic 
energy to formulate the whole. The volume before us shows but too 
clearly why Coleridge could not organize and finish Christabel and The 
Wanderings of Cain. How perverse (p. 5) to set the “‘most admired dis- 
order” of the Gutch note-book above the “severely ordered’ Commonplace 
Book of Milton! Above all, Wordsworth could formulate a plan, on 
reflection distasteful to him, in an effort to accommodate his genius to 
that of his friend. 

Even more of the details than are commonly admitted may have arisen 
from this effort. Besides the six specified lines, Wordsworth in old age 
spoke of “‘four or five lines more in different parts of the poem.” I once 
thought I could identify at least thirteen lines as furnished by Words- 
worth, and now suggest that “broad as a weft” (in line 83 of the first 
edition) may have come from him. Mr. Lowes will have it (pp. 261-9) 
that Coleridge got the “‘weft” from a person rather than a book, and 
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thinks that the poet may have learned this word from one of his sea-going 
brothers—of whom Coleridge saw very little. But why not suppose that 
it came from Wordsworth, and that he heard it from the retired sea- 
captain whom he may have had in mind for the poem (p. 281), or, better, 
from his own seafaring brother John, with whom his relations were very 
close? The Vocabulary of Sea Phrases, 1799, No. 170 in the posthumous 
Catalogue of his library, probably came to him from John; though pub- 
lished after The Rime, this, like many other books belonging to Words- 
worth, will help to show how indefatigable a student he was of diction. 
Here, again, he was more systematic than Coleridge. Moreover, “broad 
as a weft” is not unlike the similes of Wordsworth in general; see JEGP. 
VI (1907), 179-89. And be it noted that, of the two poets, he was by far 
the more given to studying the language actually used by seamen and 
other persons in humble life. 

For another detail, Mr. Lowes too readily infers (pp. 222-24, 531) that 
“the Old Navigator himself” was “clearly in Coleridge’s mind from the 
beginning.” He may have been so, but Wordsworth’s account does not 
make the inference necessary; “certain parts’’ Wordsworth says he 
“suggested”—for example: “Some crime was to be committed which 
should bring upon the Old Navigator, as Coleridge afterwards delighted 
to call him, the spectral persecution.” The italics for “afterwards” are 
mine. A fair case can be made out for Wordsworth’s presumable sug- 
gestion of the main agent in the story as well as the essential plot: “The 
Ancient Mariner was founded on a strange dream, which a friend of 
Coleridge’s had, who fancied he saw a skeleton ship, with figures in it.” 
So Wordsworth as reported by Dyce; the italics again are mine. It will 
not do to minimize, as Wordsworth long after does, his share in the poem; 
there were reasons why he should not wish to have credit for too much 
of a hand in it; and these reasons strengthened as he grew older. I do 
not seek to magnify his part, either, at the expense of Coleridge and his 
eulogist.‘ 

Nevertheless, let us look further at Wordsworth’s part. In or about 
1843 he told Miss Fenwick: “I also suggested the navigation of the ship 
by the dead men.” Some years before (in 1834), he told Dyce: “I also 
suggested the reanimation of the dead bodies.” Mr. Lowes says (p. 224): 
“The part played by angelic intervention may or may not have been an 
afterthought.” If I understand this sentence, the word “reanimation,” 
and lines 515-23, for example, of the first edition of The Rime, should 


“In the account of Price, hereafter cited, Wordsworth is made to say: ‘“‘We 
agreed to write jointly a poem, the subject of which Coleridge took from a dream 
which a friend of his had once dreamt concerning a person suffering under a dire 
curse from the commission of some crime.”’ Price does not specify that the person 
was a mariner; in fact, his evidence, as far as we can trust it, is against the identi- 
fication. The evidence of Dyce on Cruikshank’s dream is more trustworthy. 
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settle the point. Wordsworth suggested not only the “tutelary spirits” 
who avenge the crime, but also the reanimation of the dead bodies by 
souls presumably angelic; compare later editions, lines 347-9, and 
Laodamia 81: “Alcestis, a reanimated corse.” The only “afterthought” 
mentioned by Wordsworth (see his remarks to Miss Fenwick) was the 
marginal gloss, ‘“‘which was not thought of by either of us at the time— 
at least, not a hint of it was given to me.”’ There is also a question how 
long he tried to be joint author of the poem. Mr. Lowes says (p. 224): 
“Before the evening which saw the poem’s birth was ended, he had recog- 
nized that the spirits which he had evoked called Coleridge master but 
not him.” Now Wordsworth says he desisted from collaborating, not 
because of the subject (he having supplied a workable plot), but because 
“our respective manners proved so widely different,” or, again, “because 
I soon found that the style of Coleridge and myself would not assimilate.”’ 
Any one who reads the first edition can see in it faults of which Words- 
worth, whatever his “limitations” (to use Mr. Lowes’ word), never could 
be guilty. But, further, in 1844 he told Price (Memoirs I, 454; English ed. 
I, 408-9): “We tried the poem conjointly for a day or two, but we pulled 
different ways, and only a few lines of it are mine.’””’ Mr. Lowes does not 
quote this passage even in the Notes; there he merely refers us to the 
Memoirs. It conflicts with the evidence of Miss Fenwick (Lowes, p. 223), 
recorded at a time, within a year or so of the conversation with Price, 
when Mr. Lowés (p. 225) thinks that Wordsworth had to refresh his 
memory by consulting Shelvocke. Yet perhaps the difference between 
a late afternoon with its evening and one or two days is not very im- 
portant. The poem was begun, say, on Nov. 13, 1797, and finished on 
or about March 23, 1798. During that interval Coleridge was in almost 
daily contact with Wordsworth and his sister, while, according to Words- 
worth, the ballad “grew and grew.’* Dorothy is supposed to have fur- 
nished suggestions for it in these months; why not her brother, too, though 
no longer in the capacity of joint author? Some time after May 9, Cottle, 
as he says (Early Recollections I, 314), “spent a week with Mr. C. and 
Mr. W. at Allfoxden house, and during this time (besides the reading of 
MS. poems) they took me to Limouth, and Linton, and the Valley of 
Stones.” That is, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the publisher who then 
determined to issue the Lyrical Ballads repeated the tour that had pro- 
duced The Rime. Was none of the poem declaimed or read aloud? The 
manuscript surely was read by all three before Cottle took it, and it alone, 
to Bristol and the printer. Was Wordsworth only a silent critic, for a 
week? If his memory in later years needed refreshing, the argument from 

5 Coleridge probably swelled it from 340 to 658 lines between Feb. 18, when 
he wrote to Cottle, “I have finished my ballad, it is 340 lines,” and March 23, 
when “he brought his ballad finished” to the Wordsworths; see Cottle, Early 
Recollections I, 307, Dorothy’s Journals I, 14, and Coleridge, Poetical Works, 
2 vols., ed. E. H. Coleridge, p. 1048. 
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it may cut in another direction. At the age of seventy-three he may have 
understated his share in the poem; he says nothing of the improvement 
his criticism effected in it for the second edition (1800). Mr. Lowes, no 
doubt rightly, assumes (p. 521) that the criticism was given and accepted. 
The result, however, was not merely the removal of “archaisms’’; matter 
was excised, and yet more of it in subsequent editions, with great benefit 
to the poeem—though undesirable qualities inherent in the excised portions 
were inherent in the whole, and still color what remains. Helpful stric- 
tures, of course, came from other sources; Coleridge’s own taste as a 
critic likewise improved. 

We may now take up some minor details. P.14. In Coleridge’s note, 
“commit with Devils,” no noun “is wanting” (as Mr. Lowes thinks); 
see King Lear 3.4.79-80, and N.E.D., s.v. commit 6.c. P.17. The word 
here appearing as ““D[u]pp[e]—”’ may be a memorandum for Doppelganger. 
P. 128. The identification of “breeze’”’ (Rime 103), originally “‘breezes,”’ 
with the Brises—Trade-winds—is illuminating, but Coleridge had to give 
up the identification not merely for the sake of clearness; the Trade-winds 
do not blow near Cape Horn, where “the fair breeze blew.”” Compare his 
marginal gloss: “The fair breeze continues; the ship enters the Pacific 
Ocean.” P. 160. The “electric contact of one mind with another” which 
produced The Rime seems to have been that between Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, and not so much the contact here suggested. 

P. 171. Mr. Lowes thinks that Dorothy Wordsworth “was more 
closely akin, through the exquisite delicacy of her perception, and through 
something aerial and spiritlike in its property, to Coleridge than to her 
brother.’”” Compare Wordsworth in Ethereal Minstrel, She Was a Phantom 
of Delight, and Waterfowl, with Coleridge: 


His bones were black with many a crack, 
All black and bare, I ween; 

Jet-black and bare, save where with rust 

Of mouldy damps and charnel crust 
They’re patch’d with purple and green. 


P. 172. In She was a Phantom of Delight, Wordsworth refers, not to 
his sister, but to his wife. P. 176. ‘The moving moon,” etc. “That is 
no moon of the books.” It is the moon both of Alfoxden and the poets, 
including Spenser. And, like Spenser’s moon, it now certainly is a moon 
“‘of the books.” P. 192. “It is trifles, as everybody knows, . . . which are 
apt to be most potently suggestive.” But on page 160 we understood 
that vital thoughts were likely to arise from the “electric” contact of 
gifted minds; this appears to be the more reasonable view. P. 199. Note 
Wordsworth’s “‘obtuseness.” P. 200. ‘Sometimes a-dropping from the 
sky, I heard” (Rime 358-9). Note the “hanging” or “dangling” par- 
ticiple. P. 214. In The Rime 529-30, “The planks looked warped! and 
see those sails, How thin they are,” etc., “looked” seems to be a late, but 
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now traditional, oversight in the printing. The reading in 1798, 1800, 
1802, 1805, and 1817, was “look”; the situation, and the verbs “‘see”’ 
and “are,” show that Coleridge intended the present tense. ‘Looked 
warped” is cacophonous; cf. Mod. Lang. Notes XXIV (1909), 34. P. 228. 
Wordsworth suggested the “Tutelary spirits.” ‘Precisely what Words- 
worth may have had in mind,” says Mr. Lowes, “I do not know.” Why 
not look into his reading, Browne’s Religio Medici 1. 35 to begin with? 
P. 231. The reference to ‘‘a farmer” is said to be “not pertinent,” but 
left in as “quintessential comedy.” It might take us to Crévecceur’s 
American Farmer, which belongs in the sphere of Coleridge’s reading of 
travels. P. 314. The passage from Ruth is not to be commended until it 
is read as the utterance of a dubious character who, in Wordsworth’s 
view, exaggerates. 

P. 327. The diction of The Rime is mainly “determined by the words 
and phrases taken over from the travel-books.”” Mr. Lowes on the whole 
underestimates the draft upon other sources. In the unsigned Advertise- 
ment to the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, Wordsworth says: ‘“‘The Rime of the 
Ancyent Marinere was professedly written in imitation of the style, as 
well as of the spirit, of the elder poets; but, with a few exceptions, the 
Author believes that the language adopted in it has been equally in- 
telligible for these three last centuries.’”” The parallel statement of Cole- 
ridge (Hazlitt, My First Acquaintance with Poets), that he and Wordsworth 
were about to make use, in Lyrical Ballads, ‘‘only of such words as had 
probably been common in the most ordinary language since the days of 
Henry II,” is less trustworthy. If Coleridge said or meant Henry VII, 
his date and Wordsworth’s agree; if Henry IV, he included, not three, 
but four, centuries, taking us back to Chaucer and Gower. The Advertise- 
ment to Lyrical Ballads is not referred to in the Index (pp. 607-39) com- 
piled by Mr. Walden for Mr. Lowes; the latter clearly has not made due 
use of it. Another thing he seems to have missed, among the sources, is 
the Orchestra of Sir John Davies, which powerfully influenced both 
Coleridge and Wordsworth; see the parallel, cited by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, between The Rime 414~21 and Davies, stanza 49. See also Cole- 
ridge, The Dungeon 27, Christabel 50, The Rime 127-8; and Wordsworth, 
I wandered, Waterfowl, and other passages to be found in the Concordance 
under dance, danced, dancing. Of course many words and phrases in 
The Rime are of a currency earlier than the year 1500. Here we may notice 
a recent small discovery of my own. The “lavrock” (=Jark) in line 348 
of The Rime as issued in 1798 may be more definitely assigned to Gower, 
Confessio Amantis 5. 4100, than to the Chaucerian Romaunt of the Rose, 
though Coleridge and Wordsworth doubtless knew this too. Coleridge 
writes: 

Sometimes a dropping from the sky 
I heard the Lavrock sing; 
Sometimes all little birds that are 
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How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning. 


And Gower (of Medea): 


Sche made many a wonder soun, 
Sometime lich unto the cock, 
Sometime unto the laverock;... 
And riht so as her jargoun strangeth, 
In sondri wise her forme changeth. 


One must compare, too, the formula “Sometimes . . . sometimes” of 
Caliban describing the mysterious music of his island, in Tempest 3.2.141 
ff.; see also “‘drop,” ibid. 148, and William Bartram’s account (Travels, 
London, 1794, p. 284) of the sudden appearance in spring of small birds 
in Pennsylvania: “At once the woods, the groves, and meads, are filled 
with their melody, as if they dropped down from the skies.” Here, then, 
for a single passage in The Rime are two, or three, reminiscences from 
“the elder poets” as against one from a book of travels. Coleridge men- 
tions Gower “‘in some lines I wrote at Stowey” (Lowes, p. 471); for Words- 
worth’s interest in Gower, see De Selincourt’s ed. of The Prelude, p. xxiii, 
and the Catalogue of Wordsworth’s library, No. 674. 

P. 328. Coleridge’s poetical “vocabulary” is strange rather than “huge,” 
at least in comparison with that of Wordsworth; see Arnold, On Trans- 
lating Homer (ed. of 1902, p. 150), and Mod. Lang. Notes XIX (1904), 
223. P. 354. “There are no variants whatever” in Kubla Khan. This is 
not strictly true. ‘There’ in line 8 has a variant reading “here”; ““Enfold- 
ing,” line 8, appeared in 1816 as “And folding’; and perhaps we may 
add Charles Lamb’s “ordain” for “decree” in line 2. This last would be 
reminiscent of Paradise Lost 4. 215: “His far more pleasant Garden God 
ordained.” P. 359. “Goings on” is a locution of Wordsworth as well as 
Coleridge, and perhaps is rather Wordsworthian. P. 427, chapter-heading. 
For “Imagination Creatrix” read Imaginatio Creatrix? P. 434. 
“Forever Voyaging.”” Wordsworth wrote “for ever” (two words); see 
Calverley’s lines entitled ‘‘Forever.” 

We come to the Notes, pp. 451-603; they contain a vast body of detailed 
information that will always be of great interest to the student of Cole- 
ridge. I can but warmly recommend these Notes to the thoughtful 
student; they could not be treated in detail within reasonable limits. 
But it is unfortunate that they are not adequately represented in the 
Index.* Nor are they free from a bias that diminishes the value of the 


* I naturally tried to see how much use had been made of my own study of Cole- 
ridge’s reading in books of travel, demonology, and so on, and at first thought that 
my youthful articles of many years ago had mostly escaped the attention of Mr. 
Lowes, though in the text he shows some enthusiasm for the queerest of them, 
The Power of the Eye in Coleridge. To judge from the Notes, however, and not from 
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text. On page 516 Mr. Lowes is too sure that Wordsworth could have had 
no hand in the writing of Lewti; he has not fathomed the poet’s adolescence 
and young manhood. Again, on page 521 he calls Wordsworth 
disingenuous and obtuse—-the last uncomplimentary references to 
Coleridge’s friend that I have noted in the volume. There are too many 
of them to balance the occasional praise. For an understanding of the 
two poets in their life at Stowey and Alfoxden it is necessary to sympathize 
with both of them. Their relations then and later are a difficult theme, 
in part because of the fragmentary evidence. Yet long study of all the 
evidence there is should convince a reasonable mind of Wordsworth’s 
forbearance in his treatment of Coleridge, that loving, and lovable, but 
exasperating soul. For admirers of The Rime there is no juster criticism 
than that of Wordsworth when he says of the revised version for the 
Lyrical Ballads of 1800: 


The poem contains many delicate touches of passion, and indeed the passion is 
everywhere true to nature; a great number of the stanzas present beautiful images, 
and are expressed with unusual felicity of language; and the versification, though 
the metre is itself unfit for long poems, is harmonious and artfully varied, exhibiting 
the utmost powers of that metre, and every variety of which it is capable. It there- 
fore appeared to me that these several merits (the first of which, namely that of 
the passion, is of the highest kind) gave to the poem a value which is not often 
possessed by better poems. 

Something must now be said of Mr. Lowes’ own style and method of 
composition. There is far too much of the author in his book (for example, 
p. 55); too much of the way in which he secured his results, instead of, 
thanks to him, the most direct means to them; too much extraneous 
matter, brought in by the author’s fortuitous mental associations; too 
much strain and stress in his language; and too much redundancy—too 
much repetition of phrase and substance. The line, or the passage con- 
taining the line, “‘A still and awful red,” which is not very good sense or 
poetry, appears on pp. 64, 65, 71, 89, 208, 328, 329; the word “phan- 
tasmagoria” on pp. 65, 82, 120, 376, 401, 408, 597. 

If any part of the foregoing criticism should seem captious, let it be 
remembered that the book has been fulsomely praised by writers who 





the Index, he has not missed much. Still, on page 453 he is unaware that any 
one but E. H. Coleridge (1906) and Bersch (1909) was ahead of him in comparing 
Wordsworth with Bartram’s Travels; there should be a reference to the Atheneum, 
London, April 22, 1905, pp. 498 ff. And possibly (p. 517, Note 102) one may learn 
more from my Glance at Wordsworth’s Reading as it appears in Methods and Aims 
in the Study of Literature, 1915, than in its original shape of eight years before. 
For a small item that I had myself forgotten, see the Atheneum, Sept. 5, 1903, 
p. 328. As for the parallel noted by Mr. Lowes (p. 526) between The Rime 446-51 
and Dante, Inferno 21. 25-30, it has been suspected before; I caught it twenty 
years ago while following up Charles Lamb in Witches and other Night-fears (see 
Macdonald’s ed. of Lamb I, 135). 
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know nothing of the subject. Mr. Lowes has worked hard, and knows 
more of it in detail than the present writer ever knew. As it seems to me, 
his defects chiefly arise from a relative ignorance of Wordsworth, and 
some traditional animus against this great originating poet. The animus 
still interferes with the advance of purity and restraint in English style. 
Even so, I would have given the book more praise, were there not a 
strong likelihood that it will have another edition. In that case Mr. Lowes 
will profit more from the compliment of an article evincing at least some 
investigation. 
LANE COOPER 
Cornell University 





